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THE collection of Rajput paintings includes the greater part of the Coomara- 
swamy, now Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection, given to the Museum by Dr. 
Denman W. Ross in 1917. Amongst these are a majority of the important 
and standard examples illustrated in my “Rajput Painting”; many other items 
are individually unimportant, but valuable for the study and definition of 
local styles and methods. Some haye a historical and personal interest, e. 9., 
those representing Paharl rdjds, and particularly Samsar Cand, the chief 
patron of the Karigra school. In addition to the above, two seventeenth-century 
Ragints in the Ross Collection (Nos. L, LI) may be mentioned as of special 
‘interest and beauty; and of later acquisitions by purchase, Nos. XXXIX 
(coloured frontispiece), I (one of the earliest Ragints), and CCCCLXIV (a 
very sensitive portrait of a raja of Jodhpur). The collection as a whole is un- 
doubtedly the largest and most representative in the world. 

Since my “Rajput Painting” appeared, in 1916, the main outlines of our 
knowledge have not been greatly modified, but additional information has accu- 
mulated, mainly through the studies of Dr. Hermann Goelz, and miscellaneous 
publications in Ripam, and this information has been as far as possible incor- 
porated in the present volume, particularly in the section on costume. Two im- 
portant volumes on Rajput painting have been announced by 0. C’. Gangoly, 
and N.C. Mehia: I regret that these were not available at the time this Cata- 
logue was completed. 

In a few instances, considerable interest attaches to the history of the motifs 
represented: the student is referred especially to Nos. XIV, XXVIII, XXXIX, 
LXXVI, LXXVU, XCI, CLVUI, CLXIV, CLXXXIX, CCCXCI, 
CCCXCIX, DCLV, DCLVI, and to the section on Ancient Themes in Rajput 
Painting. The Nala-Damayanfl series presents a valuable picture of tradi- 
tional court life. No. CKCVIIL offers an unusually long and complete Ténirik 
sidhand. 

It should be observed that the dimensions quoted for each object are those of 
the whole object, original mount included: hence the quoted dimensions differ 
an many cases from those of the part reproduced, but the difference is never large, 
In each case the horizontal dimension is given first, the vertical second. 


Awanpa K. Coomarsswauy, 


Boston, August 1, 1928. 
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SCHOOLS OF RAJPUT PAINTING 


1, Risasraant 

Tr is easy to make a broad distinction of Rajput paintings according to 
their origin as Rajasthani (from R8jputdna and part of Central India), 
and Pahdyi (from the Paiijab Himalayas and Gayhwal); and according to 
date as Early (late sixteenth and early seventeenth century) and Late 
(mainly 1750-1825). Pure types in either of these four classes can be iden- 
tified at a glance. Between these extremes are examples of which some 
can be placed and dated with confidence, and others only with hesitation. 

The early Rajasthani paintings no doubt included local schools flourish- 
ing (1) in Bundelkhand, (2) in Mewar (Udaipur), (3) in Western Malwi 
and Gujarat (cf. No. XX XIX), (4) at various courts in Central Rajputina, 
such as Jodhpur, Bikanir, and above all Jaipur. More distantly related to 
these are the paintings of the Bengali book covers. In the following para- 
graphs is summarized the scanty information we possess towards a corre 
sponding classification of the paintings. 


Bundelkhand 

It is possible that the early Ragmala paintings (Nos. I-XV3) dating 
somewhat before and after 1600 may belong to a school of painting that 
flourished at Ocha and Datid. But this suggestion is only based on the 
general character of the architecture represented in these paintings, and on 
the language of the inscribed poems: it may not be well founded. 

All that we know for certain is that wall paintings of Vaignava subjects 
(Krsna Lila and Ramayana) are represented on the walls of the Phal Bagh 
and Si$ Mahal at Oreha, and Bir Singh Deo’s Mahal at Datia dating accord- 
ing to Mukherji ‘from about 1600 4.v.”; in the arches and niches of the 
wallsof the Narsiighji temple at Talbehet, of early eightcenth-century date; 
and frescoes in the chatri of the Banpur palace, and in the Lakgmi temple 
at Orchd, dating from the second quarter of the nineteenth century.' 


1 Mukherp, P C , Report on the Antiqualses of the District of Lalfpur, Roorkee, 1899, pp 27-20, 
and pla 83-94, 96-98 Unfortunately the outlne reproductions are too poor to permit of any esti- 
mate of the date or quality of the ongunals 
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Mewtr 

It is natural to suppose that the peculiar pictures of Krgna as Sri 
Nathaji, etc. (see Nos. CCKX-CCXXIID), and related paintings to be 
connected with the Vallabhicdrya Vaisnavas, and now widely distributed, 
were already in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries made at Natha- 
dvara and thence distributed by pilgrims or otherwise to Vallabhiciryas 
in all parts of Rajputana and GujarSt. Wall paintings of seventeenth- 
century date are preserved in the walls of some of the island palaces at 
Udaipur and more recent portraits and other paintings on the walls of the 
main palace, 

Malwd and Gujarat 

All or most of the paintings of the Gujarati school, 7. e., those of the 
Jaina manuscripts‘ and the Vasanta Vildsa * belong to a style that had its 
main centre in Patan, the headquarters of Jainism in Western India. The 
picture No. XXXIX, both in style and in the language of the superscrip- 
tion, approximates to the same type, but is at present the only known 
example of Rajasthani painting showing any marked affinities with the 
Gujarati school. The relation of the early Pahayi types with the Gujarati 


may be close. 
Jodhpur 
That skilled artists worked at the Jodhpur court in the seventeenth 
century is proved by the fine portraits, Nos. CCCCLXI, CCCCLXIV, 
whose provenance is recognizable by the special form of the large turban.* 


Bikarir 

No small pictures in a purely Rajput style are certainly assignable to 
Bikanir, though a considerable number of pictures in a provincial Mughal 
style with some Rajput elements and of mid-seventeenth-century date 
have been seen. On the other hand there are several painted rooms in the 
Old Palace, and one at least of these, dating from the seventeenth century, 
has walls completely decorated with clouds and rain; a good modern copy 
of a small part of this decoration is represented by No. CCCXCIVs, with 


> Coomaraswamy, A. K., Catalogue Indian Collections, Boston, Pt, IV, Jaina paintings and 
manuscripte, Boston, 1924, 

» Mehta, N. E., Indian painting in the fifteenth century, Rapam 22, 23, 1925; Gangoly, O. C., 
Vasonta Vilasa: a new document of Indian Painting, Ostesiatieche Zeitechrift, N. F., 2, 1925. 

* A later Jodhpur portrait is reproduced by V. A. Smith, History of Fine Art in India and 
Ceylon, fig. 229, ae 
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a, discussion of the history of this ancient motif. Bikanir, further, is the 
centre of a considerable industry in lacquered leather and painted gesso.t 


Jaipur 

It is reasonable to suppose that Amber, the Kachvaha capital previous 
to the founding of the neighboring city of Jaipur, was already in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries the main centre of Rajasthani painting. 
It is on the whole more likely that the early Ragmala series are of Kach- 
wiha than of Bundelé origin. It is to be supposed that this was also the 
main source of Rajput influence at the Mughal court; it will be remembered 
that Man Sitgh of Amber was a high official at the courts of Akbar and 
Jahangir and that the latter’s mother, one of Akbar’s wives, was the 
daughter of Raji Bhagavan Das of Amber. Certainly in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries Jaipur has been a more productive centre than 
any other capital in Rajputdna. A majority of Rajasthani paintings, in 
fact, can be assigned to Jaipur without hesitation; and with these it is in- 
evitable to group others, for the present, and until a more precise differen- 
tiation is possible Even at the present day the tradition of Rajput paint- 
ing, both on walls and on paper, survives more vigorously in Jaipur than 
anywhere else, though it is not extinct in Bundelkhand.* On the other 
hand, paintings of Hindi subjects in a purely Mughal style are by no 
Means uncommon in the latter part of the reign of Akbar. Well-known 
examples are the illustrations of the Jaipur Razm Namah;‘ the Rasi- 
kapriya of Keéava Das, nearly all the illustrations of which, dating about 
1600, are in the Museum of Fine Arts; various isolated themes;® and 


} Hendley, T. H., Industrial Art in Bikanir, Journal of Indian Art, Vol. IV, 1802, 

? Unfortunately, the collections in the Jaipur Museum are very poor. There exists in the Mahi- 
82s library a much finer series, including a number of large portraits, and the beautiful and very 
large Ras Lila paintings, some of the copies and stencils for which are reproduced in C., f. P., pls. 
1x, x, and Indian Drawings, II, pl. 1; Nos. CCXVI-CCXIX, in thia Catalogue. 

+ Mukherji, P. C. (Antiquities of the District of Lahtpur, p. 28) remarks that “the productions 
of the Jeypur and other indigenous schools still find a ready market among the natives, who have 
not imbibed English influence.” “The Bundela painting is a living art stil) .. . originally thix Bun- 
dela art sprang from that of the Chandela, which shows a decided superiority in anatomy and uetion.” 

‘Hendley, T. H., Memorials of the Jeypore Exhibition, London, 1883. Tho Razm Namah 
originally in Akbar’s library was given by Mubammsd Shah to Maharije Sivit Jai Singh of Jaipur 
early in the eighteenth century. 

* Coomaraswamy, The Rasikapriys of Kesava Das, Muscum of Fine Arts Bulletin, No. 109 
(Vol. XVIII, pp. 50-52). 

«E.g., M.F. A. 17.75, reproduced in M. F. A. Bulletin No. 93 (Vol. XVI, p. 8). 
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portraits of Hindi princes.! Moreover, these paintings, and others of 
purely Mughal subjects reveal Rajput influences in two directions, that is 
to say in certain stylistic peculiarities, and in certain of the costumes, par- 
ticularly those of women. These facts reflect the strong RAjput influences 
then prevailing at the Mughal court, the presence of Rajput princesses in 
the Imperial zenanas, and the circumstance revealed by a partial census of 
Mughal painters, that some three foutths of the known names are those of 
Hindiis. A consideration alike of these Mughal pictures of Hindi sub- 
jects, and of the Rajput influence in Mughal painting is naturally reserved 
for the catalogue of Mughal paintings. 


2. Panagt 


The paintings of the Panjab Himilayas fall into two groups which up 
to now have been designated as Jamii and Kangra. These designations, 
accurate as far as they go, are retained in the present volume, but it may 
be possible with more exact knowledge to classify some at least of the 
Pahiri paintings in accordance with the following scheme: ? 


(1) JAuanpHan Group (East of the Ravi) 
State Ruling Class 
... Cambyal 
Pathanid * 
Guleria 
Dadwal 
Sibai 
. Jaswal 
Katoch 
- Kutlebria 
Mandyal 
. Suketia 
Kojua 








' B.g., MF. A. 14.686 (Man Sigh), and 14.670 (R8ji Sarhgrim). Regarding the latter see 
Coomaraswamy in Artibus Asine. Cf. Clarke, 8. C., Indian Drawings, 1922, pl. 19. 

2 Hutchineon, J. and J. Ph., The Panjab Hill States, Journal of the Panjab Historical Society, 
IIH, 2, 1915. 

+ This name has nothing to do with the Pathins of AfghAnistan: it is probably derived from 
the ancient name Pratigthina. 
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(I) Dori Group (West or rue Riv) 


Cambyal 
. Balaurif, Balor, Balavar' 
Bhadwail 
- Mankotis 
Behandral, Bandral 
. Jasrotid 
. Sambial 
.-- Jamwil, Jamuala, Jamyala 
. os. ... Hiuntal 
. Kaghwar . Kagtwaria 
11. Bhadréwah .. Bhadriwahia 








Camba belongs to both groups in the above scheme because it is divided by 
the Ravi: and actually, the paintings of Camba are intermediate between 
those of Jami and Kangra. 

The Museum collections include examples which belong to both of the 
main groups, and to Garhwal, Amritsar, and Patyala. In the first group 
the following states are represented: Nirpur (No. DC), Guler (Nos. DCI, 
DCIV), Kangra (the majority), Mandi (No. DCIII), and Sukhet (No. 
DCII), and in the second group Jamii (the majority), and Behandrdlta 
(No. DLXXXVIII). If, as is more than likely, other states are repre- 
sented, I have not been able to distinguish their productions. 

It has been stated that the so-called “Tibeti” pictures (the Amritsar 
dealer’s name for the pictures here classified as Jamwal, on which inscrip- 
tions in Takri characters are commonly found) should be described as 
Balauria (Basobli) rather than Jamuali (Jamii).? In any case these repre- 
sent the oldest and most peculiar type of Pahayi art, and the continu- 
ation of some older tradition. I am inclined to agree with a suggestion 
made to me by Dr. H. Goetz in correspondence “that Pahari painting, 
perhaps together with Tarandtha’s KaSmir school, was separated at a 
relatively early date from the School of the Ancient West, and evolved 

1 Hutchinson, J., and Vogel, J. Ph., History of Basohli State, Journ. Panjab Hist. Soc. IV, 2, 
1917, pp. 88-00 reproduce (Plate 1) four portraits of Balauria Rajas; as these are all a late 
eighteenth- or early nineteenth-century style, they cannot be regarded as anything but cupies of 


older portraita. 
2 A.8.L, A. R., 1918-1919, pt. 1, p. 32. It is more likely that Jam is the main source. 
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on the basis of material originating somewhere between the Pala and 
Jaina miniature styles, and perhaps near to that of the Vasania-Vildsa 
MS. On the other hand, after this, apparently influences proceeding from 
the Mughal court tended to the elimination of old forms and the forma- 
tion of a unified style in works, and later on dispensed with every trace of 
the past.” 

It may be remarked that Jami and Kagya in the eighteenth century 
were by far the most powerful and wealthiest of all the Hill States. 

The political relations of the Hill States with the Mughals, Afghins and 
Sikhs are important for the proper understanding of the influences recog- 
nizable in Pahdyi painting. With the advent of Mughal ascendancy all the 
Hill States were compelled to bow to a foreign yoke. Akbar held a part of 
the Kangra valley; Jahangir occupied the fort in 1618. Princes or near 
relatives of the ruling chiefs were required to attend the Mughal court; at 
the beginning of Jahangir’s reign as many as twenty-two young princes 
from the Pafijab hills thus resided in Agra. The title Mian was conferred 
on them and became the distinctive appellation of all the descendants of 
the twenty-two royal families of the hills. The imperial authority sat 
lightly on the hill Rajas, who were courteously and even generously 
treated; at home they conducted their own affairs in their own way, only 
paying an annual tribute to the Mughal emperor. 

With the accession of Aurangzeb these happy relations came to an end. 
In the eighteenth century the Mughal empire began to break up, and the 
Emperor of Delhi ceded the Pafijaéb provinces to Abmad Shih Duriani, 
Afghan in 1752. But the Central and Eastern groups of Hill States were 
never more than nominally subject to the Duranis. Rajput princes held 
important positions under the Afghiins as they had under the Mughals: 
Raji Ghamand Cand Katoch of Kangra, for example, whose portrait 
is represented in No. DXCYIII in 1758 held the governorship of the 
Jalandhar Doab and the hills between the Satlaj and the Ravi. Saif ‘Ali 
Khan,! a representative of the Mughals in Delhi, still held the Kangra fort, 
although completely isolated by the independent Rajputs around it. From 
1752 to 3764 the hill chiefs enjoyed almost complete freedom. 


1 There is # portrait of this last Mughal governor of KigrS in the Lahore Museum, with an 
inscription in Persian and Takrl characters (Vogel, J. Ph., Catalogue Bhuri Siagh Museum, p. 60). 
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Afghan rule in the Paiijab declined about 1767 and the Sikhs then ac 
quired political power, and authority over the Kangri hills, exacting 
tribute from Raja Ghamand Cand. In 1774 his grandson Sarnsir Cand 
succeeded to the kingdom of Kangra, though he was not able to shake 
off the Sikh supremacy until 1785-86. 

Sarhsiir Cand revived the claims of Kangra to the headship of the eleven 
states of the Jalandhar group: he fully established his power and ruled 
despotically for twenty years, gaining a name and renown greater than any 
of his ancestors. This must have been the flourishing period of the Kangyi. 
school of painting in its most typical form. Sarhsir C'and’s early court 
was held at Tehra Shujanpur on the left bank of the Bifis near Nidaun, a 
town which had already been embellished with many fine buildings in the 
time of Ghamand Cand. Between 1787 and 1813 he was in possession of 
Kangra Kot (Nagar Kot, the Fort) and may have spent some time there. In 
1806 the Gurkhas invaded Kangriand besieged the Fort where Surnsdir Cand 
had taken refuge; a four-years’ siege failed to reduce it, but the eountry was 
devastated. Sarhsir Cand had no recourse but to invoke the aid of the 
Sikh ruler of the Pafijab, Ranjit Singh, but in return for this he had to 
surrender the Fort and a large part of the Kangyii valley. Moorcroft, writ- 
ing of the latter part of Sarhsdr Cand’s reign, after his return to Nadaun 
tells us that “the Raja has resided principally at Shujinpur, or rather 
Alampur on the right bank of the Bids, in gardens in which some small 
buildings accommodate himself and his court, and a larger one is erected 
for the zenana, His earlier residence and that of his predecessor was at 
Tira (i. e., Tari Sujanpur) where an extensive pile of buildings stands upon 
an eminence on the left bank of the river. The apartments are more spa- 
cious and commodious than is usual in Indian palaces. . . . Raju Sansar 
Chand spends the early part of the day in the ccremonies of his religion, 
and from ten till noon in communication with his officers and courtiers. 
For several days prior to my departure he passed this period at a small 
bangala, which he had given up for my accommodation, on the outside of 
the garden. At noon the Raja retires for two or three hours, after which 
he ordinarily plays at chess for some time, and the evening is devoted to 
singing and naching, in which the performers recite most commonly 
Brijbhakha songs relating to Krishna.” 
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The extensive development of the Kangr& school of Pahari painting in 
the latter part of the eighteenth century and earlier part of the nineteenth 
century was undoubtedly a direct result of Sarhsar Cand’s personal patron- 
age. “Sansar Chand,” continues Moorcroft, “is fond of drawing and has 
many artists in his employ; he has a large collection of pictures, but the 
greater part represent the feats of Krishna and Balaram, the adventures 
of Arjuna, and subjects from the Malfabharat; it also includes portraits of 
many of the neighbouring Rajas and of their predecessors. Amongst these 
latter were two portraits of Alexander the Great,' of which Rai Anirudha 
gave me one. It represents him with prominent features and auburn hair 
flowing over his shoulders; he wears a helmet on his head begirt with a 
string of pearls, but the rest of his costume is Asiatic. The Raja could not 
tell me whence the portrait came; he had become possessed of it by inheri- 
tance.” 

The Kangra paintings and drawings so well represented in the Museum 
collections evidently depict the scenery of Nadaun, Shujanpur, and ‘Alam- 
pur, representing the palaces, gardens, hills, and waters of an idyllic retreat, 
the beauty of which must have fully justified the saying still current in the 
Hills, Aega Nadaun, Jaega kaun ? ‘Who that has reached Nadaun would 
ever leave it?” 

Sarhsir Cand died in 1823 and was succeeded by his son Anirud Cand; 
the latter was forced to retire to British territory in 1827 where he died in 
1628. Anirud’s two sisters were married to the Raja of Gayhwal, a fact of 
interest in connection with the close connections between the Gayhwali 
and Kangra schools in the earlier part of the nineteenth century. Very 
possibly Kangra painters migrated with the princesses to Garhwal, escap- 
ing the troubled circumstances of Kangra and finding a patronage that 
could no longer be extended to them at home. Kuli was the last State 
to lose its independence, in 1840. Camba, Mandi, and Suket escaped any 
worse fate than the exaction of tribute. Paintings from the Hill State of 
Garhwal farther east in the Himalayas are very closely related to those 
of the Kangra or Eastern group; those of the Paijab plain, painted either 


* Cf. Arch. Surv. India, Loan exhibition of antiquities, Pl. xxvinc: and Brown, Indian painting 
under the Mughals, p. 162, 
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in Amritsar or Patyala are of similar character, but with greater or less 
variation. 

Soon afterwards Maharaja Sher Singh, who was more favourably in- 
clined to the Hill States, succeeded Ranjit Singh in Lahore. Gulab Singh, 
however, annexed the province of Padar, really a part of Camb, in 1836. 

The history of the Western States must now be traced. Ranjit Dev 
ruled in Jam@ from 1750-1781, and was able to extend his dominions over 
the other States of the Dogra group, and for a short time even over Cambi. 
The town of Jami prospered, because the anarchy in the plains diverted 
trade to the hills, artizans and merchants settling in the hills for the sake of 
greater security. Most of the late Jamii paintings may be ascribed to this 
period. The Sikhs on several occasions failed to conquer Jami, until 
Ranjit Singh in 1800 was able to exact a vassal's tribute from Sampdran 
Dev. Betewen 1783 and 1808 nearly all the other states of the Dogri 
group became tributary to the Sikhs. Rajauri remained entirely inde- 
pendent till 1812, and was ruled by its own chiefs till 1846, when the hills 
came under the rule of Gulab Singh. 

The latter was a prince of Jamii origin who quarrelled with his relatives, 
and with his two brothers entered the Sikh service under Ranjit Singh. 
Gulab Singh quickly rose to independent command and was employed in 
maintaining order in the hills of Jami and Kaémir; in 1820 he was given 
the rank of Raja and received Jami as a fief. The second brother, Dhyan 
Singh, was given the same style and the State of Punch in 1822 and from 
1828 to 1843 he was Prime Minister of the Sikh raj. The third brother was 
also made a R&jé and given the State of Behandriilta or Ramnagar, In 
1834 Basohli was annexed to Jami. 

There are portraits of Gulab Singh and Dhyan Singh in the Bhuri Siigh 
Museum, Chamba, Nos. p xvii and D xvin. Others are reproduced by 
Honigberger, Friachte aus dem Morgenlande, Vienna, 1851, pl. 3. 

At the close of the first Sikh war the States of the Jalandhar group came 
under British rule but the hereditary chiefs were not reinstated. On the 
other hand the States of the Dogra group, with Kaémir, fell to Raja 
Gulab Singh of Jami, coupled with the obligation to respeet the rights of 
the dispossessed princes. With the important exception of Kangya, many 
of the states are still governed by Indian princes. 
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The descendants of the Eastern Hill Rajputs are now mostly Jagirdars, 
holding the title of Raja from the British Government as a hereditary dis- 
tinetion. 

It will be useful to students of Pahari schools to bring together from 
Hutchinson and Vogel’s papers in the Journal of the Panjab Historical 
Society and other sources the following lists of the rulers of the Hill States 
from the end of the sixteenth century onwards, 















Campi 
Prthvi Sigh .. 1641-1644 
Chatar Singh 1664-1690 
Umed Sifigh 1748-1764 
Raj Sigh .. 1764-1704 
Jit Siigh .. 1794-1808 
Carhat Singh 1808-1844 





Portraits of all these are preserved in the Bhiri Singh Museum, Camba, 
Nos, p 1-p vitt (Vogel, J. Ph., Catalogue, pp. 28, 29); those of Raj Sitgh 
and Jit Singh, probably of late eighteenth-century date, are reproduced, 
loc. cit., Pls. IV, V. A portrait of Jit Singh is reproduced in Ujfalvy, Aus 
dem westlichem Himalaya, Pl. VI (identified by G. Goetz, Kostim und 
Mode... p. 94). 














Norpvr 
Pahari Mal. 1558-1580 
Bas Dev! .. 1580-1613 
Siraj Mal . 1613-1618 
Jagat Singh ... 1619-1646 
(zenith of Nirpur power) 

Rajrip Sigh . 1646-1661 
Mandhata . 1661-1700 
Dayadhats . 1700-1735 
Prthvi Siigh . - 1735-1770 
Fateh Singh ... ... 1770- 

Bir Singh* .... ++» 1805-1846 





The State was transferred to Gulab Sifgh of Jami in 1846. 


1 A portrait of Bas Dev amongst the courtiers of Jabingir in a fresco painting in the Lahore 
Fort, representing Jahangir in Darbar, was seen by William Finch in 1611 (Meclagan,E. C., Harltest 
English visitors to the Panjab, J.P. H.S., I, 2, 1912, p. 126). 
® "There is a portrait of Bir Sigh in the Bhiri Singh Museum, Camba, no. D. XV (Vogel, 
3. Ph., Catalogue, p. 30). 
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Guu! 

Rip Cand @ 1693 
‘Man Siigh fl 1641 
Raj Siigh fl 1675-1700 
Dalip Sigh 
Praka§ Cand? 

KAicri 
‘Trloka Cand 1605 
Han Cand II ca 1615 
Candar Bhan Cand ca. 1635 
Viyat Rim Cand ea 1860 
Udea Ram Cand 1687 
Bhim Cand ca 1690 
Alam Cand ca 1697 
Hamir Cand 1700-1747 
Abhaya Cand 1747-1750 
Ghamir Cand 1750-1751 
Ghamand Cand * 1751-1774 
Tegh Cand 1774-1776 
Sarhefir Cand 1776-1824 
Amrudh Cand 1824-1828 

Manpt 
Stra) Sen 1637-1664 
Sym Sen 1664-1679 
Gur Sen 1670-1684 
Sidh Sew 1684- 
Shamsher Sen 1727-1781 
Surma Sen 1781-1788 
Téveri Sen 1788-1826 
Zahm Sen 1826-1839 


‘ T have not been able to find a complete list of the Rais of Guler 

? No DCI in this Catalogue 

1 There 15 a portrait of Ghamand Cand in the Bhari Sigh Museum, No 1) ALE (Vogel, J Ph, 
Catalogue, p 29}, and one each of Samsit Cand and Amiud Cand, Noy D All and DAV A 
portrait of Samaar Cand 1s reproduced by Gupta, Sikh schoal of painting, Rfipam, 12,1922 another 
45 11 my possession Ghamand Cand, Teg Cand, and Samsir Cand ar represented in the prevent 
Catalogue, Nos DXCV-DXCVIII 

« Gurkhas in Katigri, 1806-1809 Sikh overlordship from 1809 
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Balbir Sen * 1839-1851 
Bajai Sen 1851-1902 
Bhawani Sen 1903-1912 
Sagendra Suigh 1913 
Susser 
Syam Sen . 1620 
Ram Sen ca 1650 
dit Sen ca 1663 
Garur Sen 1721 
Bhikam Sen 1748 
Rafijit Sen 1762 
Bikrama Sen? 1791 
Ugar Sen 1838 
Rudon Sen 1876 
Anmardan Sen 1879 
Dust Mikandan Sen 1879 
Bhim Sen 1908 
Kout 
Partap Sigh 1559-1575 
Parbat Siigh 1575-1608 
Pnithi Suigh 1608-1635 
Kalin Singh 1635-1637 
Jagat Suigh 1637~1672 
Bidhi Singh 1672-1688 
‘Man Singh 1688-1719 
Ray Sigh 1719-1731 
Jaa Siigh 1731-1742 
Tedhi Suigh 1742-1767 
Pritam Siigh 1767-1806 
Bikrama Sigh 1806-1816 
Ajit Singh 1816-1841 
Thakur Svigh 1841-1852 
Gyan Sigh 1852-1869 


+ Vigne, T'rasela, I, 79-84, resided in a “part of the palace which had lately been fitted up and 
painted in the Indien fashion, in fresco, on a snow-white wall ” 

+ No DCII in this Catslogue Another in the Bhin Sutgh Museum, Camb&, No D XVI 
(Vogel, J Ph , Catalogue, p 32) 
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1618-1635 
1635-1673 
1673-1678 
1678-1693 
1693-1725 
1725-1738 
1786-1757 
1757-1776 
1776-1806 
1806-1813 
1813-1834 
1834-1846 




















Jag Dev ca, 1560-1585 
Samil Dev (in Jama) Parasrim Dev (in Bahu) .. ca. 1585 
Sangrim Dev....... es. 1610-1625 Kygan Dev............0 en, 1610 
Saotkees B s+ ea, 1635 
+ ¢, 1660 
1703 
Rafijit Dev? .. 1703 
Brajraj Dev ... 1781 
(Sikh Supremacy 1787-1846) 
Sampiiran Dev 1787 
Jit Singh® ... 1797-1816 (?) 
Gulab Singh ¢ : 1822-1857 


(Gulab Singh’s brothers Dhyan Sigh * and Sucet Singh * acted for the Sikhs as Vico- 
roys of smaller states: the latter became Raja of Bandhralta and was killed in Lahore 


in 1844.) 


1 The names marked with a preceding asterisk are represented in Pahirl miniatures in the 
Lahore Museum; but the four examples reproduced hy Hutchinson and Vogel, J.P. H.8., 1V, 2, 
Pi. 1, are all late drawings, apparently copies by the same hand. There also it a portrait of Amrit 


Pal in the Bhtiri Siagh Museum, No. D XI (Vogel, J. Ph., Catalogue, p. 29). 


2 A portrait in the Bhtiri Sitgh Museum, Camba (No. DX (Vorel, J. Ph., (atalague, p. 20). 


3 No. DXCTI in this Catalogue. 


«A portrait in the Bhori Singh Museum, Camba, No. D XVIIT (Vogel, loc. cil., p.31). Por- 
traits of Gulab Sitgh and Dhyan Singh also in Honigherger, Frichte aus dem Morgenlande, 


Vienna, 1851, pl.3. No. DXCI in this Catalogue may represent this Dhyan Sigh. 
* A portrait in the Bhitri Sifgh Museum, Camba, No. 1) XVILI, Vogel, loc. cif., p. 31. 
«No. DXCI in this Catalogue. 
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Kaéuta anp Jaut 













































Gulab Singh 1846-1857 
Ranbir Sifgh 1857-1885 
Partap Sifigh ve. 1885-1925 
Hari Sifigh ....00....cesccceeeccussecseueseees 1925 
Partap (Bhip) Siigh 1588-1616 
Gur Singh .. 1616-1629 
Jagat Siigh 1620-1642 
Bhagawan Singh 1642-1661 
‘Maha Sitgh ... 1661-1674 
Jaya Singh .. 1674-1681 
Kirat Singh’ 1681-1728 
Amluk Siigh 1728-1771 
Mibr Sigh, Sa‘idmand Khan 1771-1786 
Sujan Siigh 1786-1788 
Indyat Ullah Sipgh . 1788-1889 
Tegh Sigh 1889-1820 
Gulab Sigh took possession of the State in 1820, 
BHADRAWAR 
Nag Pal 
Bhakt Pal .. fl. 1625 
Dhrub Pal fi. ca, 1670 
Abhaya Pal . ca. 1691-1707 
Medini Pal a. 1707-1735 
Sampat Pal ca. 1735-1770 
Fateh Pal . ca. 1770-1790 
Daya Pal . +» ea, 1790-1810 
Pahar Cand ........... 2-26. 22se eee sees 1810-1820 


In 1821 the State was ruled as a feudatory province by Camba officials, 
In 1846 it was transferred to Jami and still belongs to Kaémir. 


PaTsANs IN THE PaRsip 





Ahmad Shih Dunini. 1752-1769 (d. 1773) 
Timor Shah . 1789-1792 
Shah Zaman . 1793-1799 





2 This r8& became a Musalmin; and one of hie daughters married Farrukhsiyar, but retained 
her Hinda faith. 
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3. GaRHWwAL 
Tehri-Garhwiil, a smali state lying far within the Himalayan boundary 
and far to the east of Kangra, supported a considerable school of painting 
in a style related to that of Kangra, before and after the close of the eight- 
eenth century. The names of a few of the painters are known.’ At the 
close of the seventeenth century two Hindu painters from the Mughal 
court, viz. Syim Das and Hari Dis accompanied Sulaiman Shukoh to 
Garhwal. The work of the latter’s great-grandson, Mola Rim (1760- 
1833), painter and poet, is fairly well known; in the present Catalogue, 
Nos. CLXX, CCCXXV, CCCXXXIV, CCCXXXVI, CCCL together 
with Nos. DCLXXXIV, DCLXXXYV and some other floral designs have 
been attributed to him. Works by his colleagues Manaku and Chaitu 
have also been published.? Mola Ram’s grandson, Balak Ram Sih, him- 
self a painter of but small significance, has been the medium through which 
the Garhwal paintings and drawings first reached the outer world (Allu- 
habad Exhibition of 1911). Most of the portraits obtained from this souree 
are reserved for the Catalogue of Mughal paintings: some apparently date 
from the seventeenth century, others from the cightecnth and nineteenth. 
The following is a partial list of Garhwali rajas: 
Prthvt Sah 
Medini Sah 
Saikrt Sah 
Pradyuman Chand _late eighteenth and 
[Gurkhas 1804-1815} early nineteenth century 


} seventeenth century 


Sudargan Sah 
4. Sixu 
Radjit Sitgh? ...... ~1839 Sher Siigh+.  - 1840-1843, 
Kharak Singh. .... . 1840 Dalip Sifgh =... 1843-1846 


It was under the tenth and last Guru, Govind Singh (1675-1708) that 
the Sikhs were first organized as a military power. During the cightcenth 

10, B.P., p. 23, note 2; Mukandi Lal, Notes on Mole Ram, Rapam, 8, 1921. 

? Mehta, N. C., Two Pahari painters of Tehri-Garhwal: Ménaku and Chatty, ROpam, 26, 1926. 

2 Portrait reproduced by 8. N. Gupta, The Sikh achool of painting, Ripam, no. 12, 1922, pl. 1 
No. DCXIX in this Catalogue. 

* Portrait reproduced by S. N. Gupta, loc. ei, pl. 11. 
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century the Sikh chieftains were subject to Afghan domination on the one 
hand, and constantly at war with the Marathis on the other. But in 1799 
the Sikh chief Raajit Singh took Lahore from Shih Zam&n (ca. 1792- 
1816), the last Afghan ruler of the Paijab, and assumed the title of Raja; 
in 1802 he made himself master of Amritsar, and soon extended his power 
in the hills and even beyond the Satlaj. Rafijit Sitgh brought about the 
ruin of all the Hill States, one by one,’and in 1809 all were subject to his 
suzerainty. He died in 1839, and the Sikh kingdom did not long survive its 
founder. By the treaty of Lahore, 1846, the British obtained the territory 
between the Satlaj and the Bias, including Kangra and Jalandhar. Later, 
Kagmir was made over to Gulab Singh of Jami. 

The Sikh style covers approximately the period 1775-1850.! Like the 
Mughal, Sikh culture is one based on personal achievements, rather than 
on any great aristocratic tradition. The religion uses no images and has no 
mythology of its own. Quite naturally, therefore, the Sikh school is esgen- 
tially one of portraiture of the Sikh gurus * and chiefs and courtiers singly 
or in darbar; its merits do not appear in the expression of feeling or re- 
ligious devotion, but in the recording of keen observations of character, 
within the frame of a well-understood scheme of decorative composition. 
But while the Mughal portrait style was created from Indian, Persian, and 
European elements, that of the Sikhs is derived directly from the decorative, 
mouvemenié art of the hills. It is not so much an original art, as one created 
by selection, that is to say by the omission of religious and emphasis upon 
personal motifs; and it owes its special appearance more to the fact of its 
representation of the Sikh type and costume than to any original aesthetic 
character. It is an extension and special development of a portrait scheme 
already well developed in the hills (ef. Nos. DXCVI, DCI, and Vogel, J. Ph., 
Cat. Bhari Sitigh Muscum, pls. 1v and v). Itis evident that the Sikhs as they 
acquired social influence and gradually became masters of the Hill States, 
employed and imported Pah&yl painters, whose descendants, indeed, 
still live and work in Amritsar (cf. Nos. DCXXXIII, DCXXXIV etc.), 
where, it may be remarked, there still survive a good number of wall paint- 

1, R.P., p. 74, and pl. uxxvt; Gupta, 8. N., The Sikh School of painting, Rapam, 12, 1922; 
Goetz, H., Indische Miniaturcn der Sammlung William Rothenatein, pp. 56, 57, and fig. 19; Sunga 


Prakash, Indian Art, Erapire Magazine, London, Jan., 1912. 
2 None of these, in Sikh atyle, can be regarded as contemporary with the Gurus, of course. 
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ings in the Sikh gurdsaras, forts, and private houses.’ Sher Singh continued 
the patronage of painters in his father’s time. Von Ohrlich was present at a 
darbar of Sher Singh at Lahore in 1842 and writes “on occasions of this 
kind it is customary for the Indian nobles to bring the artist attached to 
the court to take the portraits of those present. The painter of Sher 
Singh was, therefore, incessantly occupied in sketching with a black lead 
pencil those likenesses which were afterwards to be copied in water colours, 
in order that they might adorn the walls of the royal palace; and some of 
them were admirably executed. I was among the honoured few, and the 
artist was very particular in making a faithful representation of my uni- 
form and hat and feathers.”* As remarked by Gupta (loc. cit., p. 127), 
“The Kangra artists brought with them the traditions of their own in- 
digenous school, but once they left the surroundings associated with their 
hereditary art they could not maintain their individuality for long. In the 
plains they came in contact with the growing influence of the Europeanised 
Delhi miniatures on paper and ivory. This seriously affected the work of 
the artists of the Sikh court, who instead of keeping to their own traditions 
produced a hybrid art.” 

Sikh costume to a large extent reflects the influence of the Afghans, who 
from the time of Ahmad Shah Durini to that of Shih Zaman controlled 
the Pafijab.* 

1 Gupte, 5. N.,loe. cit., p. 127; Vogel, J. Ph., Historical noter on the Lahore fort, J.P. Hist. Sov., 
II, 1911, pp. 61-53. 

® Reise in Indien, Leipsig, 1845. Gupta, 8. N., oe. eil., reproduces ‘Sikh’ portraits of Witliuns 
Mooreroft and Herbert Benjamin Edwards. Other Indian portrnite of Muropeans, nat necessarily, 
in Sikh style, include: James Tod (A.8.1.,.A.., 1907-1908, p. 226); Gen. Perron and wife (BM. 
Mz. Or. 375, Rieu, Cat. Pers. Mes., p. 785): Col. James Skinner (B. M. Ms. Add. 27,251, Rieu, 
Cat. Pers. Mss., p. 302); Richard Johnson, from B. M. Mx. Or. 6633, Some reproduced from the 
Johnson Albuma (Arnold, T. W., The Johnson Collection in the Iuia Office Library, Rapam, ti, 1921); 
another in B, M. Ms. Add. 18803; some others in A. 8. E., Loan exhibition of antiinuiticn, Coronation 


Durbar, 1911, Calcutta, n.d. In this Catalogue, see No, DXIII (Lord Metcalfe). 
2 Goets, Kostim und Mode, pp. 95-100, 
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RAJPUT PAINTING: TECHNIQUE 


The most important facts to be observed here are that the vast ma- 
jority of the extant works are paintings or drawings on paper, usually con- 
sisting of a sufficient number of attached sheets to have the consistency of 
thin cardboard, and that all of the work, apart from occasional charcoal 
transfers produced by tracing or pounding, is done with a brush. There is 
no drawing with a pen and ink; but in some cases an original grey outline 
is present, with ill-defined edges, and this must have been made with a 
hard pencil like the hifalekhant described by Sri Kumira.? 

In the typical case, a first sketch of the subject is made with a brush in 
light red, — very rarely in yellow, — and over this is laid a white priming, 
which is made very smooth or even burnished. The underdrawing 
shows through this priming rather clearly. The subject is then redrawn, 
often with much modification, in brown or black. Next the background — 
sky, trees, architecture, etc.—is coloured, leaving the figures white. 
Finally the figures are coloured and given precision by a final outline, in 
red or black. Sometimes the coloured surface is thick enough to break 
away from the paper, leaving only the underdrawing, just as in the case of 
the Ajanta frescoes, where the technique is essentially the same. Some- 
times the white priming is omitted altogether. The medium employed was 
probably a starch paste.’ The artists prepared their own colours and made 
their own brushes. A representation of an artist at work will be found in 
No. CCCXLIV, Plate XCIX. 

As might be expected from the above account, the same compositions 
frequently recur, reproduced in detail or in part. Methods of reproduction 
other than direct copying or copying from conscious or unconscious mem- 
ory, included tracing on transparent paper or skin; if necessary, the tracing 
so made could be pasted down on stouter paper and developed into a fin- 

1 The technique of Mughal painting on paper, which is almost the same as, and largely derived 
from Indian sources, is well, and more fully, described by Perey Brown, Indian painting under the 
Mughale, ch. IX. 

* See translation, Coomaraswamy, in Sir Ashutosh Mookerji Memorial Volume (in press); 
and cf. Brown, P., in Indian painting under the Mughals, 1924, p. 186. 

+H. L. Fischer, Indische Malerei, Zeit. fur bild. Kunst, N. F. 1, 1890, states, as a result of 


chemical analysis, that the medium employed was ‘Dextrin-gummi,’ and that the same was used 
to saturate the paper and as a varnish. 
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ished picture. In other cases reproduction by pouncing was resorted to, 
the outlines of the sketch or cartoon being pricked with innumerable fine 
holes; this was done in the case not only of the large cartoons for wall paint- 
ings, but also of quite small pictures, and, very commonly, of designs. 

A great many works are found in an unfinished state. These in most 
cases represent “unpublished” notes and sketches belonging to the artists, 
and such collections were handed down in artist’s families from father to 
son in pupillary succession. In case of a commission being given for a par- 
ticular subject, these sketches would be resorted to, and used with more or 
less modification. Many of the most charming are in the stage of having 
the background, but not the figures, coloured. On many sketches where 
there is no colour the names of the colours to be employed in various parts 
of the picture are indicated in writing, see especially No, CCCCXLII 
(Plate CXI). It is possible that in some cases the design alone was pre- 
pared by the master, the colouring to be added by pupils or assistants. 
The following names of colours have been noted on various sketches in 
the Museum collections and elsewhere: 

abarage (b-ra-ng). 2. 2 ee ee pale grey 
Boe aecteres thal a: ide ye 20 CRaskede none . sky blue 
. almond pink 
. silver 
light red (brick red) 
. smoky 
« light yellow, golden 
rose 
. black 
. buff 
lal, sindhur, saindhuri, surakhi, kirm. . . . . reds 
narainjt, noraji . orange 
ee ee ee fo acd . blue 
. green 
pistachio 









und 5-6 Ate stan hee eed Bios gold 

suped, supedé, saped, sapada, dhole, dhaulé. - white 

sasantl, PIB. 6 ee . yellows 

MONE? 5 BNE sal oe aE eM ge Bees 3 iris color (purple?) 


The word Aaiké following the name of a colour indicates a lighter shade. Almost all there 
names occur on Kaigya sketches of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth century. 
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‘ 

Except in the case of portraits, — and here one often meets with half a 
dozen sketches or studies of one and the same individual upon a single 
sheet of paper, —it is probable that the artists never drew from life or 
posed models (the late PahayI Kangra schools afford a partial excep- 
tion to this statement). On this account they were all the more able to 
excel in the representations of movement, and the designing of crowded 
compositions. An analysis of the drawings will show that the drawing 
constituted a kind of language, rather than a formal imitation of particular 
things; there are certain formule employed for features, hands, drapery, 
water, and so forth, which the pupil acquired in the master’s atelier pre- 
cisely as words might be learned. What the pupil learned was how to draw 
a hand, an eye, a scarf, and so on; the actual use of these formule, how- 
ever, abstract and generalized as they may be, often produces an effect of 
convincing reality. The drawings, in this sense, show a profound knowl- 
edge of gesture and of drapery. The face is most often represented in 
profile, sometimes in full or three-quarter view, or the head may be seen 
from behind; but intermediate positions are hardly ever met with.’ Aerial 
perspective is rendered, in combination with “vertical projection,” but the 
representation of lines converging to a vanishing point — in representa- 
tions of architecture, for example — is not clearly understood. This de- 
ficiency of science, it need hardly be said, in no way detracts from the ex- 
pressive value of the art. 

1 In old treatises on painting (Vigaudharmotiaram, trans. 8. Kramrinch, Coleutta, 1924, and 


Silparaina of Sri Kumira, ch. 64, Trivandrum Sanskrit series, LXXY, 1922) five, nine, and thirteen 
stances (sthénam) are distinguished. 
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COSTUME AND OTHER ACCESSORIES IN 
RAJPUT PAINTING 


Tue costumes so clearly and lovingly delineated in Rajput paintings are 
not only of great intrinsic interest, but at the same time provide material 
which can be used in dating and Jocalization.' 

In the following pages are described the principal elements of the cos- 
tumes represented in Rajput paintings, with historica) notes. 
Marz Costume: 

Ornaments 

(a) Pigments, pastes, and dyes: 

Tika, spot between the brows. 

Chap, sectarian marks. 

The finger and toe nails may also be dyed with henna on festival 

occasions. 

(b) Jewelry (@bharana, bhugana): 

Sorpes, sarpeiic, plume, of Mughal origin, often jewelled or 
enamelled, worn in the turban, 

Malé-band, a jewelled fillet worn on the turban. In certain af 
the Pahayi pictures Rajas are represented wearing fresh 
flowers in the turban. 

Bala, earrings of thin wire on which are threaded two pearls 
and aruby. A smaller ring of the same kind is called murht, 
Other earrings are called dir. birbali, ete. 

Bhuj-band, armlet. Kankana, bracelet. 

Nupura, anklets. 


Mukufa: the crown, generally five-pointed, worn by princes and deities 
in the Rajput paintings, as well as in Jaina miniatures. This crown is rather 


1 Dr. Hermann Goets has studied the Rajput miniatures from this point of view and discusses 
the social relations of the R&jput and Mughal courts in Studien cur Rajyuten-Materei, Ontaxiatinche 
Zeitachrift, X, 1922-1923, and Indische Miniaturen in Munchner Volkerkunde Muscune, Muncher 
Jahrbuch der Bildenden Kunst, XIII, Sept. 2, 1923. He gives a tabular classification of Mughal 
atyles in Die Hoftrachlen des Grosamoghul-Reiches, Ludwig-Maximilian’s Universitat, Munchen, 
1923 kor the costume dating of early Ragmdlax see below, p.71; except un this point, and for some 
que-tions of terminology, I am in general agreement with Dr. Goets’ published cunelusions, Fur- 
thet ruaterial on costume and jewelry may be gleaned from Wateon, J. F., Tectile manufacture and 
costumes of the people of India, London, 1886, pp. 55-57, footnotes; Pratinidhi, Bh, Pandit, The 
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a tiara or diadem (ugniga bhugana) than the high crown of the Ajanté 
paintings and mediaeval sculpture: the term mukufa, however, is used in the 
literature. The mora-mukuja is the peacock-crested crown worn by Krsna. 

Pagri, paga, phen{a, patfa, patka, s@fa: the turban (Persian tharband, 
classical Sanskrit wsnisa). The many varieties of turbans are characteristic 
of race, caste, period, and locality. Two main types are distinguished, as 
follows: the pagri, narrow and very long (e. g., about six inches by thirty 
yards), and the sda, broader and shorter (e. g., about one yard by nine or 
eleven yards). The former is characteristic in almost all Rajput paintings 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth century: it often consists of two or more 
pieces twisted together or superposed. The term is frequently met with in 
eighteenth-century literature in connection with the Mardthis and the 
courts at Delhi and Oudh. A large loose pagri may be called dastar. The 
sdfé, now much worn in the Pafijab and Rajputana is perhaps not more 
than a century old, and is probably of Afghin origin. 

The use of turbans dates back to Vedic times, when the rajé was spe- 
cially so distinguished; the turban is still an especially honorable garment. 
The head is covered on all occasions of ceremony; to remove the turban is 
unceremonious. Although the turban appears so constantly in Indian 
sculptures from the Sunga to the late Andhra periods, it is not seen at 
Ajanta; here and in mediaeval sculptures deities and kings wear high elabo- 
rate crowns, persons of lower rank being bareheaded, or wearing a simple 
kerchief. Nor is any turban represented in Gujarati (Jaina, etc.) paintings 
of the fifteenth century.’ In Rajput paintings, however, turbans and crowns 
Lines to be followed in drawing the pictures for the Mahabharata edition, Annals of the Bhandarkar 
Institute, IIT, 1, 1923; Baden-Powell, Panjab Products, Vol. II, Lahore, 1872; Mukharji, T.N., 
Art Manufactures of India, Calcutta, 1888: Watt, Sir G., Indian Art at Dethi, London, 1904; 
Hendley, T. H., Indian Jewelry, Journal of Indian Art, Vol. X11, London, 1909, especially the 
Introduction, and pp. 17-19, and 44 (the last referring to Central Asian influences). For more 
ancient costumes the student muat reach the actual monuments: the material is abundant, and a 
systematic work on the subject, with references to the literature, and to the costumes of Persia 
and Central Asia, je urgently needed. 

1 A single exception appears in a leaf (in my possession) belonging to the same Ms. (a.D. 1461) 
ag No. 5 of the M. F. A. Catalogue of Jaina paintings and manuscripte. The personage represented 
in the Saka ‘Shahan Shaki.” The turban is of a form similar to one often seen in Persian paintings 
of about 1500, the material being wound over a pointed cap. The Gujarati painter may well have 
seen Persiana wearing a turban of this kind, and may have deliberately represented this un-Indian 


form as appropriate to a Saka king; the illustration has little bearing on the history of the turban 
in India proper. 
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are worn almost indifferently, both forms occurring in series of paintings 
by the same hand. That some pre-Mughal change of fashion had taken 
place is indicated in a passage of one of the Maharagtri tales translated by 
Jacobi — “From that time on, kings were invested with the turban; before 
this they were invested with the diadem.” ' Turbans are worn by women 
only under exceptional circumstances. The Rajput pagrt appears to 
have been adopted at the Mughal court already in the time of Akbar, and 
remains the typical head-dress of both Musalmins and Hindiis as repre- 
sented in the paintings of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; the 
form is unsymmetrical, sloping backwards, and bound by a transverse 
band of different material. A jewelled mala@-band may be tied round the 
turban horizontally, and a plume (sarpe$, sarpefic) often richly jewelled or 
enamelled, may be worn in the turban itself. 

Topi: various forms of cap, some conical and bound with a fillet (cow- 
herds), others with earflaps (Brahmans), are represented in Kangri paint- 
ings. 

Dhoti: the classical dhaufi, already usual at Bharhut and Safcl. This is 
the lower body garment, forming with the scarf the essential part of classi- 
cal Hinda costume as surviving from the earliest representations to the 
present day. The dhoft measures about one yard by five; it is passed round 
the body and tucked in at the waist, one end hanging loose, the remainder 
closely folded and tucked in at the waist whence it hangs in close pleats, 
while the first end left free is passed between the legs and tucked in at the 
back. Details vary with the locality and tribe or caste. The pitamdbara, 
‘yellow garment,’ is especially characteristic of Krsna. The larigofi is a 
kind of very narrow short dhott worn in the same way and constituting 
the minimum of clothing. It is worn under the dhoff; or alone, when work- 
ing hard or bathing, or by the poorer classes and by asccties. In Rajput 
paintings it is often worn by the gopas, where the typical costume consists of 
cap, and breeches, or lavigofti and dupaija. 

Dupatta: identical in form and usage with the classical uitariya, seen at 
Bharhut, still so-named in the Kathdsaritsdgara, and still in use. It is long 
and relatively narrow; hanging over the left shoulder, it is passed round 


3 Hertel, Auagewahlle Ereahlungen 1x Mahdragtri, Leipng, 1908 (from Hemacandra’s Parst- 
#laparven); trans. in Enghsh by Meyer, Hindu Tales, 1909, p au. Hemacandra s work must have 
been composed betwoen 1159 and 1173 4.0. 
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the back, under the right arm, and falls again over the left shoulder, so that 
one end hangs in front of, and one behind the body, on the left. A wider 
cloth is called cdédar. Shawls (4ala or doSala) of wool (KaSmir shawls) are 
worn by men in the winter. Any form of scarf or shawl may be worn either 
with dhoti or atigarakha, and may be bound round the waist when actively 
employed. The term dla is sometimes applied to # scarf which is either 
bound round the waist or worn as a turban. 

Jama’: (called takauchiyah by Abu’l Fagl, sarb gatt by Akbar himself): 
this court dress is a kind of frock coat with a full skirt. It is fastened at 
the side at the shoulder and just above the waist, on the left when worn 
by Hindas, on the right when worn by Musalmans, though occasional ex- 
ceptions occur.' The skirt is open, and at first rarely extends below the 
knee, becoming gradually longer, and as worn by the Rajputs in the early 
nineteenth century, reaching the ground (Nos. CCCCLXIII, CCCLXVII, 
ete.). The ama‘ was evidently, in the sixteenth century, regarded as an 
Indian, not as a Persian garment. As Goetz (Kostiim und Mode ... p. 79) 
remarks, “In Akbar’s time the Rajputs were still wearing the Muhamma- 
dan jama‘ fastening on the left shoulder, which had gone out of fashion 
amongst the latter ever since the time of the earliest Mongol invasions.” 
The Mughals appear to have readopted it from the Rajputs at the same 
time that they took over the female colt, skirt, and sayi, ete, Abu’) Fagl 
makes this clear when he says, “The takauchiyah is a coat without lining, 
of the Indhan form. Formerly it had slits in the skirt, and was tied on the 
left side; his Majesty has ordered it to be made with a round skirt, and to 
be tied on the right side” (‘Atn-1-Akbari, Blochmann’s trans., 1.88). The 
slits in the skirt of the ja@ma‘ or takauchiyah may refer to actual slits, or to 
the four-pointed prolongations of the skirt, two on each side, which con- 
stituted a fashion prevalent at the Mughal court in the late sixteenth and 
early seventeenth century. This form appears, almost to the exclusion of 
any other in the Hamza Namah illustrations, ca. 1570; in the Rasikapriya 
MS. (ca. 1600) and in a Gujarati MS. of the Kumérasambhava * of about 

1 On Rhages pottery and in Mesopotamian paintings of the thirteenth century it fastens on the 
left. Raja Songrim, e Hindt, is represented with the jama* fastening on the right in the Mughal 
painting, ea. 1605, reproduced in S. C. Clarke, Indian Drawings . . . Wantage Bequert, pl. 7. 

2 Incomplete, but presumably the work of Rajaéekhara, a Jaina author of the fourteenth 
century. 
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. 
the same date, in my possession, it appears side by side with the plain 
form. The latter alone appears in Rajput paintings, with the possible ex- 
ception of No. XX¥X in this Catalogue; and in older Gujariti (Jaina) 
MSS of the fifteenth century.’ Thus, while the pointed skirt gives some 
elue to date, I am inclined to believe. inasmuch as the fashion never in- 
volved the complete abandonment of the plain form, that works in which 
it does not appear are not necessarily late. 

The jama‘ belongs to the side-fastening frock-coat type of garment of 
which the natural home is in Central Asia and China, and must have been 
brought thence to India at some time. From what has been said above, it 
will be seen that this time must have antedated the Mughal period, when 
it was regarded as an ‘Indian form.’ Thus, although constantly represented 
in the earliest Rajput paintings,’ and worn alternatively with the dhoti, 
even, though somewhat unsuitably, in the case of representations of Krsna, 
it need not there be regarded as in itself any evidence of Mughal influence. 
At the present day, the jama‘ is still worn by old-fashioned Brahmans in the 
hills; and by Hinda bridegrooms as a wedding costume, in the latter case 
not without protest on the part of those who regard the costume as of 
Mughal origin and in some sense a relic of Muhammadan rule, others 
arguing that it dates back to the epic period. So far us I know the jama‘ 
cannot be traced in the mediaeval or Gupta periods. But it appears un- 
mistakably in the Kusine art of Mathura; here I refer, not to the gabd- 
or coga-like coats of the portrait statues and coins of Kugina kings in which 
there is a median opening, but to reliefs such as B 47 in the Lucknow 
Museum, and others in the Mathura Museum (PI. CXXXI), representing 
donors, in other words Indians of ordinary rank, as wearing a frock coat 
fastening on the left, and not to be distinguished from the Rajput jama‘, 
nor from the Mughal jama‘ except in the position of the fastening. It seems 
by no means unlikely that the jéma‘ was first brought into India by the 
Scythians or Kusainas and remained in use, to some extent at leant, ever 
since, particularly amongst the Rajputs, many of whom were themselves 
of Central Asian origin. The coat of the same type, but fastening on the 

1 Only in representations of the Saka king Gardhabhilla, but fastening on the left Cafalogue 


Indian Collections, TV, p. 36 and pl. 6, no. 2. 
* Also in the rare fragments of contemporary sculpture, as illustrated in P! CXXXE. 
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right, worn by the Bhutanese, is more likely of direct Mongolian than of 
any old Indian or Mughal origin. 

From these data, while it appears certain that the jama‘ was known in 
India before the Mughal period, it cannot be determined how far it had 
been in general use by Hindiis properly so-called; it is by no means im- 
possible that its very general adoption by Rajputs as an official costume, 
about 1600, must be ascribed to Mughal influence. 

The art and usage of the j@ma‘ vary with passing fashion. As we have 
remarked, from about 1575-1614, the four-pointed skirt and plain skirt 
were in simultaneous use; then the skirt is always plain, but extends only 
a little below the knee; finally it almost touches the ground. 

Capkan: a coat, usually of moderate length, fastening on the left side at 
neck and waist. It would be double-breasted, but the outer layer is eut out 
in a sweeping curve extending from neck to waist. It is close-fitting over 
the chest, but the skirt is open and moderately full. It is now commonly 
worn by Rajputs, also by Nawabs (Musalman aristocracy) and the old- 
fashioned gentry as a formal dress in the United Provinces. It is not un- 
commonly represented in Rajput portraits of persons belonging to the 
middle classes. 

Angarkha, anarkha; literally ‘body-protection,’ a name applicable 
specifically to a shorter and less elegant capkan as worn by Rajput peas- 
ants; and more generally to any coat of either capkan or acakan type. Also 
called kamri. 

Acakan {etymological equivalents Sanskrit aficaka, Prikyt kaftcuka, 
synonym in Urdi siredni): a long coat tight-fitting over the chest, but 
with a moderately full skirt; opening down the centre, with numerous 
(usually five) fastenings between the neck and waist; the skirt has an ex- 
tension or flap (balabar) which may be worn either inside or outside. 
Mainly worn by Muhammadans, nowadays also by Hindis in the United 
Provinces as semi-formal costume. The form is evidently of Persian origin 
and does not antedate the Mughal period. 

Qabd, ‘abé: an overgarment, or cloak, used for warmth, as a Muham- 
madan court garment, fastening in the middle at the waist only. Practi- 
cally identical with the Kagmiri and modern coga, worn by Hindis and 
Muhammadans. Evidently of Persian origin in the Mughal period. The 
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coga proper is sometimes represented in Sikh portraits and is now com- 
monly worn by Pafijabis and Kaémiris. 

Kach: short, tight breeches worn by young men, especially by the cow- 
herds in many Pahari paintings. 

Paijéma, ijyaéra: trousers, worn by men or women, of varying cut. 
The typical form is tight and wrinkled below the knee, and too long for the 
leg; the consequent wrinkling has given rise to the common designation 
curidar, ‘like bangles,’ applied in the same way to wrinkled sleeves. Some 
use of trousers in India may date from the Kugiina period, but in the 
Mughal-Rajput period and in modern usage they are commonly regarded 
as of Mubammadan origin. 

Kamarband, patukd: sash, bound round the waist, with hanging ends, 
worn over dhott or atigarkha, Various types of dupat{@ may be worn op- 
tionally as head-dress or girdle. 

Femate Costume 

(a) Pigments, dyes, and pastes: 
Méga: vermilion mark on the parting of the hair, used only sub- 
sequent to marriage and discarded in widowhood. 
Tika, tilaka: spot of vermilion, or sandal paste, between the 
brows. 
Chap: sectarian marks, made with sandal paste (candana). 
Mahavéra, lakga: red dye (cochineal) applied to the palms of the 
hands and soles of the feet. 
Afgana: collyrium used for the cyes. 
Miharmda: the finger and toe nails are dyed with henna but are so 
represented in Rajput paintings only from the mid-seventeenth 
century onward. Tattoo marks, although in common use,’ arc 
not represented in the paintings. 

(6) Jewelry (abharana, bhusana): 
Conk: hemispherical or conical wrought metal ornament worn on 
the top of the head in parts of the Pafiijahb. 
Sir-maga: pearl thread worn in the parting of the hair. 
Dherka or tiké: forehead pendant (may form part of the sir-ndga). 

* Cunningham, The Stupa of Bharhut, London, 1879, pl. uit, Luard,C E , Tattoorng in Central 
India, Indian Antiquary, XXIII, 1004. 
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Siéa-phil, &4a-mani, stiraj, jewels worn on the hair. 

Sinthi?, a tripartite flexible ornament covering the parting of the 
hair, and the edge of the hair along the brow as far as the ear on 
both sides. 

Natha, besara, besart, nose rings, the former piercing the nostril, 
the latter the cartilage of the nose. The natha may have a leaf- 
shaped gold pendant, latakana, to which small juganu may be 
added. 

Bena, forehead ornament; cand-bena, a crescent-shaped pendant 
worn on the forehead or hair; juganu, generic term for a pendant 
of any kind. 

Karn-phil, ear-flower, earring, the large round kind. Many 
other earrings are in use; e. g., 8 kind with a bell-shaped pendant 
(jhumkd); and the series of small rings (bali or balié) worn on the 
upper part of the ear. Other forms include dhérht, dédi, chara 
(with pearls), etc. 

Mala, hara, many varieties of necklace, each having its own name, 
e. g., candrahara, paficalart. 

Dhukadhuki, necklace hanging low on the breast. 

Bhuja-band, armlet. 

Kankana, bracelet; curt, glass bangle; kara, nargari, etc. 
Kinkini, girdle of bells. 

Mudra, mundari, fger rings. 

Héth-phil, ornament covering the back of the hand, and attached 
to finger rings. 

Challé, toe rings; anavata or angutha, great-toe ring, sometimes 
with a mirror; bichud, toe ring with a bell. 

Nupura, jehara, tehara, anklets. The use of gold anklets is in 
accordance with Rajput practice. Elsewhere in India, gold orna- 
ments are not worn below the waist. 
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Costume PRoFER 

Sart: the Sanskrit sdft, safika. The typical Hindi woman's costume; 
a piece of material at least one yard in width and eight in length. 
The sd? alone is worn at home or when visiting the temple, and in this 
case forms a garment complete in itself; otherwise, as commonly repre- 
sented in Rajput paintings of all periods, over skirt and coli. The lower 
part is arranged like a dhoft so far as the close folds hanging down in front 
are concerned; but when the skirt is worn, the free end cannot be passed 
between the legs, so that the lower part of the sdri forms an overskirt with 
a gathering of narrow vertical folds in front. When, as is generally the 
case, both in the paintings and in modern usage, the sdyi is of thin trans- 
parent muslin, this ‘overskirt’ is almost invisible except where the thick- 
ness of the folds makes its colors evident. The rest of the sar? is passed 
under the left arm, over the head, forming a veil or wimple (aitcala, ditcala, 
ahcard), and then hangs down over the right shoulder. In case no colt is 
worn, the end of the sd? may be drawn across the breast from right to left 
and tucked into the skirt-band (nibibandha) on the left. 

The word selt is rarely used, but the term seldricala occurs in the sense 
of aticala as above described. The word aricala is also applicable to a 
dupatia, which serves the same purpose as the upper part of the sat. 

The oldest representation of a sdyi worn in modern fashion to which I 
can refer appears on a Gupta architrave from Garhwi.’ 

Dupatta (arcala, orhni, ete., the classical uifériya). A scarf or long nar- 
row shawl, generally of decorated, more or less transparent, muslin. Worn 
over the breast and head as a veil, partly or completely concealing the face. 
Khes is a larger and more richly decorated heavy silk dupatla, formerly 
made in the Pafijib. The cdédar (“chudder”) is usually a larger, often 
square ‘sheet’ worn over the head and upper part of the body; in some cases 
the cddar is woolen and worn for warmth (No. CCCCXXXV). The em- 
broidered, usually approximately square, phulkdrt is a kind of heavy cotton 
cadar or orhnt worn by the Panjab Jats. Sala (‘shawl’), and dosala are 
likewise often of wool and worn for warmth; the well-known Kaémir shawls 
are the characteristic type (most of the single square forms being made for 
European usage). 

1 Burgess, Ancient Monuments, p. 242, lower right. 
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The terms dupatia and orhni are applicable to practically all examples 
seen in Rajput paintings. The dupajfa is worn with skirt and coli, over the 
jagult, in which case it is often of the same colour and material, or over the 
pesodj. With a sari, the dupatia is of course unnecessary, as the end of the 
sari itself serves the purpose of the aricala. 

Coli and arigiya. The tight-fitting, shaped bodice, covering the breasts, 
having very short sleeves and fastened by strings at the back; the coli and 
angiyd are similar in front view, but the former leaves the back bare, the 
latter covers it. As far as can be made out the garment usually represented 
in the Rajput paintings is the colt and this form is the most usual in 
modern usage. The term used in Sanskrit and classical Hindi literature is 
usually kuficakt, kaficuka, or kaficu. A bodice is clearly recognizable on a 
Mathura Kusina railing pillar.’ It appears at Ajants.* where it is of plain 
or flowered material, extends well below the breasts, fastens at the back 
but does not leave the back exposed, and has short tight sleeves. At 
Ajanta and in early mediaeval sculpture (Mamallapuram) we also find the 
breast-band (sthandvarana, sthanottartya), which is something like the 
modern Javanese slendang, but tighter and narrower. Both bodice and 
breast-band occur sparingly in the Ajanta paintings; they are worn only by 
women of inferior rank, women of higher position being invariably nude 
to the waist, except for jewelry (in parts of Rajputana at the present day 
the coh is worn only by dancing girls). Both bodice and breast-band are 
unmistakably depicted in the fifth-century paintings of Sigiriya in Ceylon.* 
The Bengili and Naipali miniatures ‘ and Burmese frescoes * of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries and Gujarati miniatures ‘ of the fifteenth century, and 

1 Kramrisch, 8., Grundzuge der indischen Kunst, pl. 19 (A 84 Lucknow Museum). The bodice 
ie elaborately decorated and has long sleeves extending to the wrist. 

1 Griffiths, J., The paintings in the Buddhist cave temples of Ajunta, London, 1896-1897, 1, 
pls. 18, 30, 67. A short tight tunic of corresponding formn is worn by men of inferior rank, particu 
larly soldiers, lor. cit., pls. 71, 72. A peculiar garment without sleeves, but extending in front to 
far below the waist is worn by dancing girls, lor. cit., pl. 30, and this appears to be s bodice with a 
loose extension covering the stomach: this is also well seen in some of the Deogayh reliefs. 

3 Bell, H. ©. P., in A.8. C., A. R., for 1905. 

« Foucher, A., L'Iconographie bouddhique de? Inde, 1., pl. rx, fig. 6; Vredenberg, E., Continuity 
of pictorial tradition in the art of Indie, Rapa, nos. 1 and 2, Calcutta, 1920; Coomaraswamy, 
A.K., Portfolio of Indian Art, Boston, 1923, pls. 33-35. 

> Durviselle, Ch., in A. 8. I., A. R., 1915-1916, p. 87, and pl. ut. The bodice extends below the 


breasts, but not very far below. 
* Huttemann, W.. Miniaturen zum Jinacarila, Baessler Archiv IV, Leipzig, 1914; Coomara- 
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the Birbhiim ' miniatures of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries all 
show the coli in general use. An elaborate kaficukt is scen on the well- 
known figure of Durgi, from the thirteenth-century temple at Singasiri, 
Java.? The bodice is mentioned incidentally in classical and mediaeval 
Sanskrit texts such as the Brahma@nda* and Bhdgaratd Puranas, Binas's 
Harsacarita. and the Kathdsaritsigara; and by Vidyapati, Muhammad Jaisi 
and other classical Hindi writers. It plays an important part in Rajput 
chivalric customs. The cof is thus, although a tailored garment, evi- 
dently by many centuries pre-Muhammadan. In view of the numerous 
representations and references dating from the Gupta period it seems un- 
necessary to suppose that it originated only in connection with a special 
usage of the Durga cult in Kagmir, as suggested by Goetz. In modern 
India the coli is in general use in Southern (Tamil) India, but not in 
Malabar. 

In Mughal painting of the late sixteenth century the coli forms a con- 
stant part of the court ladies’ costume of Rajput type, extending some 
distance below the breasts. In even the earliest Rajput paintings it ix dis- 
tinetly shorter, and in later examples is greatly abbreviated. In actual 
usage at the present day a small segment of the under side of the breast is 
very often visible. 

Kurti. A shirt-like garment, falling a little below the waist, with full 
or half sleeves, a moderate central or lateral opening at the neck, and two 
fastenings. The Paijabt form, open all the way down, is probably a recent 
development, both kurta and kurti being essentially chemise or vest-like 
garments put on over the head. The woman’s kurt? is perhaps descended 





awamy, A. K., Notes on Jaina art, Journal of Indian art, no. 127, Landon, 114, Catalogue af the 
Indian Collections in the M.F.A., Pt. 4, Jaina paintings and manuscripts, Huston, 1921; wee alo 
fig. A on Plate CKXX in this Catalogue. Mehta, N.C., fadian printing in the fifteenth century, 
Ritpam, nos, 22-23, 1925. 

1 Sen, Dinesch Chandra, History of Bengali language and tterature, Caleutta, 1911; Banga 
Sahitya Parichaya, Typical selections from Rengali titerature, Calcutta, 1914, pls. v1, ¥401, 3101; 
Goetz, H., Kostum und Mode .. ., Jahrb, as. Kunst, 1924, fig. 1. 

2 Ars Asiatica, VILL, ph. xxv1. 

3 Brahmanda Purdna, ch. 21, vv. 21-23, Kurukulla is deseribed ax wearing a dark hodioe 
(ayama-kaiicuka), the text heing quoted by Shastri, H., Origin and eult of Tara, Mem. A. 8.1., 20, 
1925. The Brakmande Puréna is probably not later than the fifth century. 

4 Goeta, H., Die Tacholi. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der undischen Frauentracht. Zeit. fur hist. 
Waffen und Kostomkunde, Berlin, 1924. 
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from the long loose tunic represented in Sufiga terra-cottas' and some 
Gandhira sculptures. It appears in Pahari paintings only in one or two 
examples of nineteenth-century date. The kurét is usually worn with a skirt 
and dupafia, and is characteristically a Pafijabi garment; No. CCCXCVI 
(M. F. A. 17.2566) is one of very few examples found in Rajput paintings. 

Ghagara, lahtiga, daman. The skirt, usually gathered at the waist and 
more or less full; in some cases (Marwar) consisting of as much as twenty- 
five yards of material. Richly embroidered types are found in Kathiawar. 
No kind of skirt is represented in Ajanta paintings, but a railing pillar 
from Mathura of Kugina date (B 86 in the Lucknow Museum) represents 
a gopt wearing an unmistakable sdrong, overfolded from the waist to form 
a partly double skirt. The sérong, however, as now worn in the East seems 
to be a garment of Malay origin; it is never seen in Rajput paintings, nor is 
it really analogous to the Rajput skirt, which is gathered onto a regular 
waist-band (nibibandha), through which a braid is passed, and tied in front, 
or at the side. More probably a true skirt is the decorated garment repre- 
sented on another Kusina railing pillar, A 84 in the Lucknow Museum, 
Kramrisch, Grundztige der indischen Kunst, pl. 19. An unmistakable skirt 
is represented in the Bikanir terra-cotta mentioned below. In the Jami 
(Nos. LXXII ete., CCXXV, CCCIX) and other early types represented in 
the Rajput paintings (No. CCXIV), and also on the Bengali book covers, 
the skirt is usually decorated with horizontal stripes or a border; the later 
types are more often vertically striped or flowered. A form with a short 
flounce or frill attached to the waistband is exceptional (No. CCLII), but 
also appears in sculpture of about 1600 a.p. (fig. ¢ on Pl. CXXXI); also 
in the much older, late Kugsana or early Gupta Dana Lila scene repre- 
sented in a Bikanir terra-cotta.? The skirt is typically worn with col and 
sdri or dupatta. In the case of the jagult and peévaj no separate skirt is 
required. In some cases a skirt is worn over trousers. 

Jangult or jaguli. A complete dress combining bodice and skirt. This 
is the very characteristic late Kangra high-waisted ‘Empire gown,’ fasten- 
ing at the neck and waist, and open between the fastenings; the sleeves are 
long, tight, and wrinkled (curidarz) with elegantly turned cuffs; the skirt is 

19,4 8.1,A4.R, 1917-1918, pt 1, pl xm, 7, and M. F. A, 25 448, 

2 A.8.1,A R, 1917-1918, pt. J, pl 20m, 3. 
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long and moderately full, and open down the front, so that the paijamas 
are seen whenever its panels are displaced in movement. This garment is 
worn only by women and children; by adults at the present day only in the 
remoter hills. It is worn over paijamas (never over a skirt), usually with- 
out a coli, and always with a dupatia. 

What seems to be an earlier form of the same garment appears occa- 
sionally in Mughal paintings of the time of Shah Jahan and in Pahari 
paintings of the Jamii school datable in the seventeenth century, which 
examples appear in No. CCCIV, etc. of this Catalogue (M. F. A. 17.2783) 
and in the Munich Volkerkunde Museum (13.92.13).' Here there is a con- 
siderable décolletage, bordered with jabots in the form of a bertha, or with 
bands of gold or silver lace, and there is only one fastening, just above the 
waist. This earlier janguli is generally of very thin transparent muslin, 
plain or flowered; the later Kangra form is often opaque. Baden-Powell * 
quotes the term doru as applicable to the Kangra woman's gown ‘which 
covers the whole body, fitting close under the neck’; this is presumably a 
synonym for jaguli, The garment is probably of Turki origin; worn by the 
Dogra Rajputnis in the seventeenth century, it may have heen borrowed 
from the Mughal zenanas of the time of the Lahore capital and close reln- 
tions between the Mughal and Pahari Rajput courts. 

Peévdj: this garment is related to the jaigu/t inasmuch as it constitutes 
a whole dress combining bodice and skirt. It was worn originally, as re- 
marked by Watson, by Musalman brides, and on festival occasions, and 
later by Musalman dancing girls and by Hindi women who dance in the 
same manner, and is still used by the latter. The material is usually very 
richly decorated. The décollctage is sufficient to show the necklaces; over 
the breast and stomach the bodice is highly fastened by means of loops on 
the inside, and below this is a skirt like that of the jaguli. I do not know 
of any unmistakable representation of the pesvdj in Rajput painting. 
The term peévdj applies also to a light-fitting tunic worn by Muhammadan 
men (A’in-i-Akbart, 1, 89: ef. Goetz, Kostiim und Mode, .. . p. 73, and Kiih- 
nel and Goetz, Indische Buchmalerei, p. 31). 

Paijama, ijyara, salvar: trousers adopted by Hindi women evidently 


1 Goetz, HL, Indische Miniaturen im munchener Volkerkunde Museum, Munchner Jabrb, der 
Votkerkunde, XIII, 1923, fig. 4. 2 Panjab manufacture, vol 11, p 107. 
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under Mughal influence, and worn under the jagult, as represented in the 
Kangra paintings of the eighteenth and early nineteenth century, the gaily 
coloured trousers showing through the transparent gown. 


Summary oF THE CHANGES TRACEABLE IN CosTuMES REPRESENTED IN 
GusaRit] anp RaspuT PAINTING FROM THE FIFTEENTH TO THE 
Ninerexenta CENTURY 


Jaina miniatures: male costume. Royalties and deities or saints in glory 
wear diadem, dhoti, and dupaffa, and large round earrings (karn-phul type); 
no kamarband, The Saka king, however, is represented in a costume more 
of Mughal character — crown or helmet, j@ma‘ buttoning to the left; or 
chain armor, trousers, and boots. Some soldiers of the Saka army appear 
to wear jdma‘ buttoning to the right, combined with chain armor. Brah- 
mans and all other males with the exception of royalties are represented as 
bareheaded. No turban is anywhere to be found. Queens wear the tiara 
(or more informally are barcheaded), dhott, colt, and dupaf{é; karn-phul, 
and other jewelry. The costume of female attendants is similar, without 
the crown. 


Rajput, early group contemporary with Akbar and Jahangir: male 
costume. Hindi gold mukuta; round turban, or Dakhani turban, with 
or without sarpeé. The crown and both types of turban occur in the 
Rasikapriya MS. and in the early Ragmalas. Dhoti and dupajta; or jama‘ 
and paijama, with cither headdress. In the reign of Akbar the jéma‘ has 
usually, but by no means invariably, two points projecting downwards on 
each side; subsequently it is of even length all round. Both forms occur 
in the Rasikapriya MS. which is not in pure Rajput style (M.F.A.) and 
in a MS. (Gujarati) of the Aumdrasambhava of about the same date, the 
latter in my possession; the plainer form, associated with mutton-chop 
whiskers and shading on the armpits, is characteristic of the early Rag- 
malas. With the possible exception of No. XX XIX, I know of no example 
of the four-pointed skirt in pure Rajput painting and for this reason I 
think that its absence affords no evidence of late date. Around the waist, 
over the dhoft or angarkha is worn a stiff decorated (jarakast) sash (kamar- 
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band). Sword and dagger (katara) are worn. Shadow is indicated on the 
armpits roughly by means of a circular area of dots, contrasting with 
the realistic indications of Mughal pictures. There is usually no beard, but 
a cropped mutton-chop whisker and small moustache are worn; instead of 
the latter there is often seen the Hindi ringlet or scorpion lock falling in 
front of the ear, Rima is sometimes represented in armor, with helmet 
and kamarband. The feet are bare in most cases. Black tassels oceasion- 
ally form a part of the male costume. It is important to observe that the 
purely Hindi and the Mughal type costumes occur side by side in the 
same groups of paintings and were in use together, just as purely Hindi and 
late Mughal or European forms are seen at the present day and may be 
worn by the same individual on different occasions. 

Female costume: consists typically of transparent sdr? worn over skirt 
and bodice; with large black tassels (pompoms) attached to bracelets and 
armlets and at the waist. Sir-mdg, sis-phul, karn-phul, natha; and other 
jewelry of usual type. 

Architecture: of late sixteenth and early seventeenth century type 
suggesting Bundelkhand rather than Rajputana, with roof pavilions recall- 
ing Akbar’s tomb, and the Pafic Mahall at Fathpur Sikri. Trees formal 
and decorative, generally associated with sprays of some flowering, creeper, 
Black tassels often attached to cushions. Beds and seats often with very 
thin black legs. 


Rajput, middle and latter part of seventeenth century: male costume. 
The turban sloping farther back and sometimes overhanging at the back; 
often with a jewelled fillet (malaband). The transverse ribbon rather 
broader and tighter. The jéma‘ is longer and less often transparent, the 
trousers more often striped. The mutton-chop whisker goes out of fashion, 
but moustaches are larger and a pointed beard is very usual. 

Female costume: no black tassels (pompoms), or very small and incon- 
spicuous. The materials richer. Trousers begin to be worn, and slso the 
jéguli, at first only by dancing girls, and in any case exceptional. Kurrings 
now usually with a pendant. Heelless slippers are sometimes worn. 

Architecture, etc.: more delicate, with greater use of white marble. The 
hukka bowl characteristically globular (smoking is not seen at all in Rajput 
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paintings before the time of Shih Jahan, though usual at the Mughal court 
considerably earlier), Bidri ware is often seen. 


Rajput, eighteenth century: male costume: no marked change, but the 
gama‘ is rouch longer and plainer, without jabots; and it is more generally 
used. The crown is not often found, except on deities. Occasionally the 
influence of the Oudh court can be recognized in the form of the crown. 
The turban projects at the back, and the cross band is tighter and wider. 
Large flowing moustaches and cropped beards are characteristic. 

Female costume: the former costume persists, but the jagult trousers 
and dupat{a predominate in aristocratic circles, and especially in Kangya. 
Trousers are often worn under the skirt, which is larger and fuller. Ear- 
rings with pendant (jhurika); or in some cases, with pearl tassels like those 
worn at the late Mughal court in Oudh. 

Architecture: the jharokhd with curved eaves is highly characteristic. 
We find also small towers like minarets. The hukka bowl is bell-shaped, 
of bidri ware or Lucknow enamel. Formal gardens are often represented. 
The landscape is much more realistically treated. 


Rajput, nineteenth century: Pure Rajput costumes are little changed. 
The double-breasted man’s coat (capkan) fastening on both sides is often 
seen in Rajasthan. The forms of the turban are very varied. The influ- 
ence of styles prevailing at the late Mughal court in Oudh can sometimes 
be recognized. In the Sikh school of the Panjab, Afghin influence is felt; 
large turbans and long pointed beards are characteristic, and long tight 
trousers are worn under a coat (coga) with much shorter skirts; a large 
shawl is more usual than the narrow dupai{a. 
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ANCIENT MOTIFS IN RAJPUT PAINTING 


It is interesting to recognize in Rajput paintings a great variety of 
motifs, compositions, and formulae that occur commonly in much older 
Indian works or correspond to the phraseology of classical rhetoric. Some 
of the more striking of these survivals include: 


I. Compositions or formulas actually met with in older works: 

Ramayana: the closest parallel is presented in the case of the episode in 
which Rama is represented as lying transfixed by innumerable arrows, 
discharged by the RakSasas from above the clouds (No. XXVIII in this 
Catalogue). This composition, with the surrounding hears and monkeys, is 
essentially the same as that of the Rémdyana relicf on a column of the 
Virupaikéa temple at Badami (eighth century A.p.). 

Krsna-govardhanadhara and Dana Lila: both of these are found 
amongst the Bikanir terra-cottas from Suratgarh, which are probably early 
Gupta (A. 8.1, A. R., 1917-1918, pl. 1, p. 22 and pl. xin, 1, 3), the former 
also at Mathur (D 47 in the Mathur? Museum) und with the Aaliya- 
damana, ete., at Mandor (Bhandarkar, D. R. in A.8.1., A. R., 1903 1906, 
pp. 135 ff.). 

Gajendra-moksa: at Deogarh, Varaha temple (A.8. I., A. R., 1917-1918, 
pl. 1, b and p. 7) and in the wall of the Gupta temple (Burgess, Ancient 
Monuments, pl. 252). The former mediaeval, the latter of Gupta date, 
Cf. C., R. P., Plate xvi, which I now believe to be of Nepalese origin under 
Rajput influence. 

The water creature by which the elephant is seized is very variously 
represented in Rajput paintings — sometimes as a crocodile, sometimes 
as a sort of octopus, sometimes as a loathly worm. This variation suggests 
that the whole motif may ultimately be derived from or parallel to the 
Néga Jétaka, of which there is an illustration at Bharhut (Cunninghum, 
The stiipa of Bharhut, p. 52 and pl. xxv, 2), where the elephant is seized by 
a crab. 

Gaja-Lakgmi: this subject, which goes back to the Fortune or Maya- 
Devi type of Bharhut, Safici, and Orissa, occurs too often in early exam- 
ples to need specific references. 
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Catakas drinking rain drops: for an early central Asian example doubt- 
Jess of Indian origin, see remarks on Nos. CLVIII, CCCXCIVs. 

Pictures overlapping the frame: this peculiarity, common in paintings 
of the Jamti school (Nos. LXXII, CCI, CCVI, CCCXLIX, ete.) is found 
in various early sculptures, e. g., basement of the Nandimandapa, Kailasa 
temple, Elira (Burgess, J., Report on the Elura cave temples, A. 8. W. I, 
VI. London, 1883, pl. xxx1, 3), and Amaravati, several examples (Bur- 
gess, J., Buddhist stupas of Amaravati and Jaggayyapeta, London, 1887, 
pl. xx1). 

Continuous narration: common at Bharhut, Safici, and Amaravati. A 
western origin has been suggested for this method (A. della Setta, La 
Genesi dello Scorcio nell’ arte greca, Rome, 1907): but it is curious that it is 
only very rarely employed in Gandhara. It is commonly found in Kangra 
paintings, especially the Nala-Damayanfi and Hamir Hath series. 

Bird’s eye perspective (vertical projection): characteristic of all Gujarati 
and Rajput paintings, the horizon being very near the upper margin of 
the picture. This feature is universal in Indian landscape, e. g., already 
at Bhaja. In oriental composition, above is generally equivalent to behind. 

Representation of mountains by superimposed mounds or arches: (C., 
R. P., pl. 1, and No. CCXX in this Catalogue). Universal on punch- 
marked coins (so-called caitya of early numismatists); Gandhéra (Dhar- 
marajika stiipa, A. 8.1., A. R., 1912-1913, pl. rx, a); Amaravati (Burgess, 
J., Buddhist stupas of Amaravati and Jaggayyapeta, pl. uv, 5; Mandor, 
Bhandarkar, D. R., in A. §. I, A. R., 1905-1906, fig. 1. This is the usual 
formula in Mesopotamia (Susa, Nineveh); it is found also in Crete. See 
also Petrucci R., in Burlington Magazine, V, 29, 1916, p. 79 (extension of 
same formula to China). 

Peacocks on roofs (Nos.LI, LIX): common at Ajanta, e. g., Burgess, J., 
Ancient Monuments, pl. 198. At Bharhut. 

Garden-wall background (No. CCCXLIX). A method of composition 
in which the figures, etc., are represented against a background consisting 
of the high wall of a garden, overtopped by trees. Old examples include 
the Bhiite’var Sibi Jdtake pillars (Foucher, A., in Mém. cone. |’Asie 
orientale, III, 1919, pl. m1, 2, and Vogel, J. Ph., Excavations at Mathura, 
A.S.1., A. R., 1909-1910, pl. xxvz), Ajanta Cave II (Griffiths, Frescoes of 
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Ajunta, Vol. I, pl. 7) and Nepalese book covers (20.589 in the Museum 
of Fine Arts). 

Genre scenes with a person peeping orer a curtain: Mathura (Bhitegvar) 
pillars illustrating the Sibi Jataka (Foucher, A., Les répresentations des 
Jdtaka in Mém. cone. l’Asie orientale, III, 1919, pl. 1m, 2); another railing 
pillar from Mathura, Coomaraswamy, Kunst und Kunatgewerbe Indiens 
und Indonesiens, fig. 73. 

Designs of animals uth one head common to several bodies: see Nos. 
DCLIV, DCLYV. 

Cult of Nagas: see No. LXXVI. 


II. Compositions and motifs corresponding to miscellancous references 
and rhetorical phrases of the classical literature: 

Raméyana (No. XVII, ete.); Uttara Rama Carita of Bhavabhiti. 

Descent of the Ganges (Nos. CLVI, CLXXII, CLXXIII and C.,R. P., 
pl. uxvi): “pictures of Siva attended by Brigiriti” carved on rocks, Bana, 
Kadambari, 278 (translation by C. M. Ridding, London, 1896, p. 108). 

Peacock’s feather (No. CCCLI): sec Ripam, No. 4, 1920. 

The wreath of foam at a river's edge (C., R. P., pl. xiv b and Nos. 
CCLXXXI, CCCXXXIII): Buddhacarita of ASvaghoga, XTI, 107, “like 
the river Yamuna, with its dark blue water and its wreath of foam.” 

Lotus faces of women leaning from balcony windows (No. CCXXXIII): 
see also C., R. P., p. 30, note 3. Figures in baleonies are exceedingly 
common in early Indian art. 

Falling rain drops, lightning, ete. (Nos, LI], CLVIN, CCCXXXII, 
CCCXXXIV, CCCXCIVs). 

Lovers united in a painting (see No. CCCXLIY). 

Snakes and sandal trees: (Nos. LVII1, LXX). A commonplace associ- 
ation in classical literature and cf. Bhiisa’s Seapnandsaradatta, 

Deer enchanted by music (Nos. X, LXXI): a commonplace, e. g., 
Hemacandra, Parisisjaparvan, III, 194, and IX 39 (trans. Hertel, 1908); 
Bana, Kadambari (trans. Ridding, 1896, p. 95). 
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THEMES OF RAJPUT PAINTING 


Ricas anp Racryis 

A favorite theme of Rajasthni painters is a set of illustrations to a 
Ragmala or ‘Garland of Ragas,’ poems describing the thirty-six musical 
modes. The Raga (m.) or Ragint (£.) consists of a selection of from five to 
seven notes or rather intervals, distributed over the scale from C to C, 
the entire gamut of twenty-two notes being never employed in a single 
composition. The Raga consists of full seven notes, the Raginits associ- 
ated with each of the six leading Ragas being modifications or abbrevi- 
ations of the full theme. The Raga or Rdgint is further defined by character- 
istic progressions, and a leading note to which the song constantly returns, 
but on which it does not necessarily end. It is thus something more than 
a mode — it is a ‘melody mould,’ though not yet @ song or tune, for the 
number of songs or tunes that may be composed in a given Raga or Ragint 
cannot be limited. 

What is most important to observe is that the mode is known as clearly 
by the mood it expresses and evokes as by the technical musical definition. 
In other words, just as in old Greek music, the mode has in all cases a 
characteristic ethos. The moods expressed by the Ragas and Ragints are 
connected with phases of love as classified by Hindu rhetoricians, and are 
appropriate to particular seasons or elements, e. g., to the Rainy Season or 
to Fire, and all are definitely associated with particular hours of day or 
night, when alone they may be appropriately sung. It is not without im- 
portance to observe these proprieties, for the effect of a Raga indiscreetly 
employed may be such as to change the day into night, or to create a 
general conflagration. If these effects are not nowadays observed it is 
ascribed to the degeneracy of modern musicians. In any case, these effects 
are descriptive of the psychological reactions which Hindd music never 
fails to evoke in its own environment. 

Rdagmala paintings represent situations in human experience having the 
same emotional content as that which forms the burden of the mode illus- 
trated. In other words, the burden of the music, the flavor of the poem, 
and the theme of the picture are identical. Inasmuch as emotional situ- 
ations have been elaborately subdivided and classified by the Hindi 
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thetoricians, in connection with literary and dramatic analysis, it follows 
naturally that the pictorial and poetical themes of the Ragmdlas often 
coincide with those of the rhetorical classification {see above, Srngdra); 
thus, Madhu-Madhavi Ragint (C., R. P., pl. 1) is an abhisarika. Further, 
inasmuch as the Krsna Lité is mainly concerned with the love relations 
of Radh& and Krgna, these characters are frequently made use of in 
illustrating the Ragmala themes. Other pertinent situations are taken 
from Pauranik mythology or epic legend. 

The Ragmala pictures in series are especially characteristic of the carly 
Rajasthani school in Rajputana and Bundelkhand, where they predomi- 
nate almost to the exclusion of all other subjects, They also occur in con- 
siderable numbers amongst the Pahdyi paintings of the Jama group, but 
are practically unknown in Kangra. To a small extent in the seventeenth 
century, and more often in the eighteenth, the themes of the Ragmdlds are 
taken up by Mughal and mixed Mughal-Rajput painters, and used merely 
as picturesque themes without, or with merely incidental reference, to the 
original usage. 

The early Rajasthani Ragmala pictures are the mont archaic in aspect, 
most brilliant in color and purest in idiom of all Rajput works. From this, 
and from the fact that the theme-types are well established and practically 
constant (variations are common in the Jami and later types), it would 
seem likely that the tradition of Hagmdla painting must be an old one. 
No literary references are known which could throw light on the subject, 
with the possible exception of the designation, in the Visnudharmottaram,! 
of a class of paintings as Vainika, or lyrical (literally, ‘of the lute’); these 
being differentiated from the sattuika (spiritual), ndgara (secular), and 
migra (mixed). On the other hand, we know nothing of descriptive 
Ragméla poems older than those found on the paintings themselves, and 
these are apparently in a Bundelkhandi dialect which is related to the 
language of the Padumavaft of Malik Muhammad Jaisi, which can hardly 
be older than the beginning of the sixteenth century; and from this fact, 
and the frequent representation of Radha and Krsna as typical characters, 
we should be inclined to infer that the Ragmalé vogue should be connected 
with the Vaignava revival and vernacular literary production of the four- 

) Kramnsch, §, Vusknudhormottaram, Caleutta, 1924, p 45. 
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teenth to sixteenth centuries. That the style of the paintings, aside from 
their themes, has a much older ancestry, is not in question; all that can be 
said is that we have no proof of the existence of sets of Ragméla paintings 
older than the oldest so far discovered, and that these can hardly antedate 
the sixteenth century, and may not be older than the close of the sixteenth 
century. 

The language of the Raégmalé poems found on the paintings is in one 
sense not of a high order; that is to say, the poems themselves are somewhat, 
jacking in literary elegance, and their vocabulary (and orthography) are 
somewhat provincial. In another sense, in the sense of profundity, their 
value is considerable. Whereas the Vaisnava lyrics, properly so defined, 
adumbrate spiritual experiences in the terms of human passion, the 
Ragméla poems deal with human emotion, but in speaking of the deepest, 
passion employ the technical phraseology of Yoga. The lover enters into 
trance (dhyana) upon the Beloved, like a devotee (tapi) and loses her 
identity in him ‘as the worm becomes the ichneumon,” a phrase usually 
applied to a merging of the self in the experience of God; the term japtap, 
nominally applied to the telling of beads, is used with reference to the 
constant repetition of the name of the Beloved.’ Very often too, the de- 
scriptive passages are exceedingly vivid, as for example when the poet 
describes the close of a night of love: 

When many a rite has been paid to the God of Love, 
the morning dawns and it grows cool, 

Now is Vibhisa wearied out, 
and sweet sleep steals upon the couch.’ 


The author of the Ragmald texts of Series 1 and 2 (Nos. I and II-XV1) 
in this Catalogue, one of S.1 in the Fogg Art Museum, two of 8.2 in the 
Freer Gallery, two of 5.2 in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and one of 
§.2 in the Cleveland Museum of Art (and a few still in my possession) 
names himself Lachiman.* The author of Series 3 (Nos. L and LI in this 

1 In the Indian tradition, the lover is feminine, the Beloved masculine, 

2 Coomaranwamy, A. K., Hind! Ragmala texts, J. A. O. 8., XLIII, pp. 306-409. 

+ Coomaraswamy, A. K., J. A. O. §., loc. cit., p. 402. One picture perhaps from 8.2 is in the 
British Muscum (Heath, L.). Four others (8. 5) in the style of 8.2, but not a part of the same series, 


are in the collection of Mr. A. Ghose, Calcutta; these are inscribed with dohas only, identical with 
those of 8.2; one of these is reproduced by Ghose in the Indian Historical Quarterly, June, 1926. 
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Catalogue) and British Museum Ms. Or. 2821 (the most complete text 
known to me) remains anonymous.’ The two texts above referred to are 
quite distinct, but occasional phrases are common to both; in the same 
way the representations differ, but with some resemblances. Both texts 
are in the probably Bundelkhandi dialect above referred to, and the style 
of architecture depicted suggests a similar source (? Orchi). 

The author of the British Museum text of Ms. Or. Add. 26550 is a 
poet by the name of Lal; this is a later text and in a more definitely 
Rajasthani, probably Jaipur, dialect? The foregoing list by no means ex- 
hausts the total number of different Ragmdla texts found on pictures in 
various collections; the theme appears to have been a favorite one although 
the only known texts are those found on the pictures. 


Epics, RoMANCES, AND PuRANAS 


The two great Indian epics in their various recensions and stages of 
development have provided an inexhaustible storchouse upon which the 
Indian poets, dramatists, and actors, painters and sculptors have con- 
tinually drawn. The main outlines of these famous stories are so well 
known that it would be superfluous to repeat them here at length. 


The Mahabharata* 

The wars of the Kurus and Pandavas. The latter, the five sons of 
Pandu, are respectively Yudhistira, Bhima, Arjuna, Nakula, and Sahadeva; 
their blind uncle Dhrtaragtra rules in Hastinapura, and has a hundred 
sons, the Kurus, of whom the chief is Duryodhana. Yudhistira, however, 


1 ‘The text of Lippeheidsche Bibliothek, 1474, Herlin, appenm to be identical with that of 8.3 
and B. M. Ms. Or, 2821; I am indebted to Dr. H. Goets for transctiptionn of Malad and Gunakati 
Raginis from thin Ms. 1 have printed what is probably the Dipnka Raga text (mining in the 
British Museum Ms.) of thin series in the Yearbouk of Asiatic Art, London, 1925. 

2 "The word abkirdma in the phrase pragata abhiréma kahabai of f. 20, 34, is a part of the de- 
seriptive text, not as interpreted by Blumhardt (Catalogue of the Hindi, Pongabi and Hindustant 
manuscripta in the British Museum, London, 1899, p. 61). The author's name, Lat, appears on 
fi. 10, 11, 12 in the phrase Léla kaha. 

3 Macdonell, A. A., Sanskrit Literature, London, 1900; Winternits, K., (ceschiokle der indiachen 
Literatur, Vol. I, Leipzig, 1908; Coomaraswamy and Nivedita, Mythx of the Hindus and Buddh- 
ists; Roy, P. C., Mahabharata (prose translation}, Calcutta’ 18K1-1806; Dutt, M..N., Mahab- 
harata (prose translation), Caleutta: 1895-1905; Dutt, K., Mahabharata, The Epir uf Ancient India, 
Tondon, 1899; Griffith, R. T.H., Ramayana (verve translation), London, 1870-74, reprint Benures, 
1895; Dutt, M. N., Ramayana (prose translation), Calcutta, 1802-04, 
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is appointed heir-apparent, but is banished with his four brothers at the 
instance of Duryodhana. The five Pandavas become allied to Drupada 
and marry his daughter Draupadi. After many adventures they return to 
Hastinapura and found the city of Delhi. But the hostility of the Kurus 
is unabated. The five Pandavas being invited to a festival at the Kuru 
court, Yudhigtira is induced to gamble with Sakuni, and is cheated, losing 
in succession his wealth and kingdom, his brothers, himself, and Draupadi. 
The latter is miraculously preserved from Duhéasana’s insults. The five 
brothers and Draupadi are released but must go into exile for thirteen 
years. Returning at the end of this period the Pandavas utterly destroy 
the Kurus in the eighteen days’ battle which concludes the story of the 
Great War. 

Of the numerous myths, episodes, and romances included in the epic 
the Bhagavad Gita is the most important; and the story of Nala and 
Damayanti is represented by an extensive series of Rajput drawings. 


The Ramayana’ 

Numerous versions exist or have existed. The classic recension is the 
Sanskrit text of Valmiki. Rima is an avatar of Visnu, and heir to the 
throne of Ayodhya. By the intrigue of his mother-in-law Kaikeyi, he is 
banished for fourteen years, during which time be lives in the Himalayan 
forests with his wife Sit and brother Laksmana, another brother acting 
as Regent on the death of his father Dagaratha. While living in the forests, 
Rama slays countless demons. Their chief is Ravana, ruler of Lanka across 
the sea. Ravana has received the boon of immunity from the gods and 
can be slain only by a man and it is to this end that Vignu has taken incar- 
nation. Ravana decoys away Rima and Laksmana by means of a magic 
golden deer, and in their absence carries off Sita to Laika. Raima now 
enters into alliance with the monkey Hanuman, and later with Jambavan, 
chief of the bears; a bridge is built across the sea, and siege laid to Lanka, 
Rama and Lakgmana being aided by a vast army of bears and monkeys 
and by Vibhisana, Ravana’s brother. In the end Ravana is slain and Sita 
recovered, and all return in triumph to Ayodhya. 

1 Translations by M. N. Dutt, Caleutta 1892-4; T. H. Griffiths, Benares 1870-74, and 1895; 
Dutt, R. C., London, 1900; G. Gorrewio (Italian), Parigi, 1847-58; H. Fauche (French), Paris, 
1854-8. 
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One of the earliest descriptions of Hindu painting that we possess 
describes an extensive series of Rémé@yana frescoes painted on the walls of 
a palace (Bhavabhiti, Utararamacarita, Act. 1); sculptured scencs from 
the Ramayana are represented on the basement of the Gupta temple at 
Deogarh. The Ramayana is represented in the Bhiri Siigh Museum, 
Camba by an extensive series of paintings (D67-D150),) in the present 
Catalogue mainly by Nos. XVII-XXIX from a large series probably of 
Jami origin, as the annotations on unfinished sheets are written in Takri 
characters.? The series is further remarkable for its unusual dimensions 
(88 X 24 inches), and may be regarded as a transcript on paper of what 
were essentially compositions designed for mural paintings. Another 
series, from KangyS, includes Nos. XCV-XCIX; Rajasthini examples 
include Nos. LXXXIV-LXXXVII. I do not know of any large series 
of Mahabhérata illustrations: * but isolated subjects are illustrated in C., 
R. P., Pls. xxvi, xxvna and by Nos, XC, XCI, C in the present. 
Catalogue. The romance of Nala and Damayanti, included in the Ra- 
mayana, is however represented by an extensive serics of Pahdyi drawings, 
Nos. CI-CXXX in this Catalogue (other examples in the Calcutta Art 
Gallery, Metropolitan Museum of Art, and in my possession) which are 
not only excellent examples of the Kangra galm at its best, but admirably 
illustrate the intimate life of a Pahari court at the close of the eighteenth 
century. The known examples of the series are probably based upon some 
vernacular version rather than upon the original Sanskrit. Of later ver- 
nacular romances the following are represented in Rajput painting; ihe 
Hamir-Hath, Mdlafi-Madhu, Sohnt-Mahival, Sassi-Punit (Stssi-Pannu, 
Sasvi-Punhit), Laila-Majivin, Padumavati. 

Hamir-Hath 

This is a romance of Rajput chivalry, represented hy Nos. CXXXTII- 
CXLVIII in this Catalogue and some others of the serics are still in my 
possession. I have seen another series in the Mandi tosikhdna; these, 
attributed to a painter of the name of Sajiiu, and dated ca. 1809-10, have 


1 Vogel, J. Ph , Catalogue, pp. 21-26. There is a late illustrated Ramayana manunript in the 
India office, in a style recalling No. CCX1] in this Catalogue. 

+ Examples illustrated in C., R. P., Fig. 1, No 7,4, 9. 

2 ‘The Razm-Namek prepared for Akbar and now in Jaipur is, of course, a Mughal work, 

4 For the full story see Monier-Williams, Nalopakhyanam, Oxiord, 1879. 
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been published by H. Shastri? Other sets of Hamir-Hath paintings are 
preserved in the Bhiri Singh Museum, Cambé,? and at Patyala. The story 
may be summarized as follows: one of Alau’d-Din’s generals, Mahima Sah, 
forms a liaison with one of the queens, and, this being discovered, is obliged 
to make his escape. He makes his way to Ranthambhor, and Hamir 
promises him protection, and does not hesitate to keep his word when 
Alau’d-Din first threatens and then besieges his stronghold. In the final 
battle Alau’d-Din is put to flight. But the ladies of Hamir’s court, mistak- 
ing the victory for defeat, have recourse to jauhar (suicide) to save their 
honor and are burnt to ashes, When Hamir returns to his castle, and learns 
what has taken place, his heart is broken; he places his son on the throne, 
and himself commits suicide, making an offering of his head to Siva. 

The story is founded on historical events which took place in the thir- 
teenth century. 

Médlaf-Madhu 


No. XCII in this Catalogue illustrates some Hindi version of this 
story, better known as the theme of Bhavabhiti’s classic Sanskrit drama 
Mélafi-M ddhava, a love story in which Madhava, son of the minister of a 
neighboring state is sent to Ujjayini as a student, with a view to his 
marriage with Miélati, daughter of the minister at Ujjayini. The picture 
and accompanying portion of the Hindi text show the two young people 
as fellow students, and falling in love. 


Sohni-M ahival * 

Mahival is a herder of buffaloes. Sohni visits him at night, swimming 
across a river with the aid of an inverted earthen pot. Her brothers dis- 
cover the matter and substitute a pot of unbaked clay; this goes to pieces 
in the water, and Sohni is drowned. Nos. CXLIX, CL in this Catalogue 
represent Sohni crossing the river. 

1 The ‘Hamir-hath,’ or the obstinacy of Hantir, the Chauhan prince of Ranthambhor, Journal of 
Indian Art, no. 132, 1916. References to the texts are given by Shastri, and in C., R. P., p. 63. 

+ Shastri, lor. cif., p. 36; not listed in Vogel, J. Ph., Catalogue. 

3 No published translation is known to me. The story should not be confused with that of 
Hir and Rafjha, Kincaid, C. A., Tales of old Sind, 1922; de Tassy. G., 1857: Histoire dela Litérature 


hindoue et kindoudanie, II, 1870, p. 242; Abégorica, récita pottiques et chants populaires . . . de 
Thindowatant, Paris, 1876, p. 481, in which a prince adopts the disguise of s herdsman of buffaloes. 
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. 
Sasst-Puniii? 

It is prophesied to a certain Brahman that he will have a daughter who 
will marry a Musalmin. To avoid this, when the child is born, he sets it 
afloat in a box on the Indus. The child is rescued and fostered by 2 Musal- 
mn washerman. Puniii, the son of a local chief, falls in love with her, by 
hearsay; he visits her village disguised as a merchant, and she returns his 
love, and the two are married. Puniii’s father and brothers regarding this 
as a misalliance, carry off and separate the lovers. Going on foot in search 
of her lord, Sassi is assaulted by a goatherd; she appeals to Allah to open 
the earth and the earth opens and receives her. Pundii meanwhile sets 
out in search of his sweetheart and comes to the place where the earth has 
received her, where he sees and recognizes a piece of her sar? sticking out of 
the ground. He too prays that the earth may receive him; the earth opens, 
he springs into the chasm, and the two are united in the grave. Represented 
by No. CLI. 

Laila-Majiiin 

This well-known Persian story of unhappy love is occasionally repre- 
sented amongst R&jput paintings, more or less closely related to Persian 
or Mughal originals. Represented by Nos, XCTII, XCIV. 


Padumavati* 

A late manuscript in the India Office Library is lavishly illustrated, 

but is of little importance. 
PAURANIK 

The greater part of the material upon whieh the Krgna Lila is based is 
drawn directly or indirectly from the Bhdgavataé Purdna.*. Many of the 
Jegends in question were certainly current before the beginning of the 
Gupta period and probably before the beginning of the Christian cra, 

The only Purana which is, as such, commonly illustrated in Rajput 
(Pahdyi) painting is the Markandeya * (Nos. CLXXV-CLXXXVII in this 
Catalogue and a series in the Bhiri Siigh Museum, Cambi*), The 


1 Kineaid, C. A.. toc. eit., de Tasry, Hosoire, II, p. 242; F.J.€ wtand Punké, Landon, 163, 

2 Grierson, G. A., Padumarati of Marik Muhammad Jaws, tibl. Ind 

3 The Decean College, Poona, porsessen a fine illustrated Bhagurata Purdga, obtained im 
‘Udaipur, and dated 1634. 4 Trans Pargiter, 1 , Hibt. Ind , JKsK 1904. 









* Vogel, J. Ph., Catalogue, See also, C, #.P..p.57. An account of Dureii with illustra: 
tions from Pahap! paintings has heen published by &. N. Gupta, The Goddess Durgé, Modern Review, 
Oct., 1913. 
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section illustrated in these series is the Devi-mahatmaya (Cantos 81-93 
of the Purina). The following summary of this section is taken from 
Pargiter, loc. cit., pp. xxvili-xxix: 

“Markandeya related that king Suratha, being ousted from his kingdom 
met a vaisya driven from his family, and both consulted s rsi about their 
longings for home; the rsi ascribed their feelings to the goddess Maha- 
mya (Great Illusion), and related how, when she was lauded by Brahma, 
Visnu slew the demons Madhu and Kaitabha. . . 

“The ysi then recited her exploits. Here begins the Devimahatmya 
properly. The demons under Mahisa vanquished the gods, and the god- 
dess was formed as Candika (Ambika) out of their special energies com- 
bined; she began a great battle and destroyed the demons, all the demon 
chiefs and finally Mahiga himself. The gods praised her in a hymn, and 
she promised to befriend them always. Again the gods were vanquished 
by the demons Sumbha and Nigumbha, and invoked her; she appeared, 
and Sumbha wanted to marry her but she declined; he sent an army and 
she destroyed it; he sent another with Canda and Munda; the goddess 
Kali destroyed them and Candik& gave her the combined name Caimunda; 
Sumbha sent all his armics; Candika killed the chief Raktavija, then 
Nigéumbha in spite of Sumbha’s aid, and many demons, and finally Sumbha 
himself; whereat the universe was filled with joy. The gods praised her in 
a hymn and she promised to deliver them always. She descanted on the 
merits of this poem. The gods regained their supremacy; and rhe is ex- 
tolled. Here ends the Devi-mahatmya proper. 

“After hearing this poem king Suratha worshipped Candika, and she 
promised he should be the eighth Manu, Sivarni.” 

Other mythological subjects are drawn from earlier parts of the 
Bhagavata Purana. Thus, at the Churning of the Milky Ocean, where the 
mountain Mandara (Meru) was the churning rod, the serpent Vasuki the 
rope, the devas pulled at the head, the esuras at the tail; the first product 
was the world poison which Siva swallowed and by which his throat was 
stained blue; then came Laksmi, rising from the waters upon an expanded 
lotus, and laved by two or four clephants; and then a vessel of Living 
Water or water of immortality, for which the gods and asuras contended. 
Vignu, assuming the form of a beautiful woman, obtained the consent of 
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the asuras to a distribution of the water of life by herself, and offers it ex- 
clusively to the gods. One of the asuras, however, was seated amongst 
them, and received a draught (No. CCIV); he was beheaded by the discus 
of Vignu, but could not be slain. and became the dual Rahu (the cause of 
eclipses) and Ketu (the dragon tait and mother of meteors). 

Another familiar subject is the Birth of Brahma, who is represented as 
seated upon a lotus which springs from Vignu’s navel, as he reclines upon 
the serpent Ananta, floating in the ethereal sea, at the beginning of a new 
Kalpa or period of cosmic evolution. 

An old Pauranik subject not infrequently represented in Rajput paint- 
ing is the Salvation of the King of Elephants (Gajendra Moksa) or Mlephant 
and Crocodile (Gajagraha). The story is that two great sages, euch a devotee 
of Vignu, incurred such curses from other saints that one became a crocodile 
the other an elephant, forgetting their former nature. One day when the 
elephant went down to the water to drink, the crocodile (sometimes so 
Tepresented, sometimes as a sort of octopus, as on No. CLXXXIX, some- 
times as a loathly worm with many eyes) seized him by the leg.’ Remem- 
bering his former faith, the elephant sought refuge in Vignu, lifting up a 
lotus flower in his trunk as an offering. Visnu appearing in the form of 
Hari, riding upon Garuda, slew the crocodile with his diseus and saved the 
elephant. Both of the transformed sages thus attained salvation at the 
hands of the Lord, and are reckoned amongst the ‘Forty-two Beloved of 
the Lord,’ the Hari-Vallabhas of the Bhakta Mala. It is generally under- 
stood that the elephant represents the soul of man entangled in the snares 
of lust and pleasure, and powerless to save itself without the aid of the 
Adorable,” 

Saiva 

Saiva subjects, usually representations of Siva and Parvati (Mahiideva 
and Umi) are by no means so abundant as Vaisnava. The majority are of 
the Pahayi Kangy3 school and represent the deities enthroned, wandering 
or resting in the Himiilayas, Siva as a long-haired yogi, Parvati us » de- 

1 A picture of this sort, on which the elephant’s trunk is seized by the crocodile han heen the 
foundation of Kipling’s “How the Elephant got his Trunk” — his use of the tnnterial aptly illus: 
trating Bains dictum that ‘Hindu India is for Rudyard Kiphng a hook sealed with xeven seals.” 


2 CE Burgess, J., Ancien! Monuments of India, I, pl. 252: Run, T. A. G , Hindu Teanegraphy, 
pl. xxx, 1. For the Bhokto-méld see Grierson, Sir G, in J.RLA.S., April, 1900. See also p. 39. 
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voted and altogether human wife. These two are almost always accom- 
panied by the bull Nandi and often by their children, the deities Ganesa 
and Karttikeya. In these Himalayan pictures Siva is typically a fair 
ascetic figure, wearing the crescent moon on his brow, with blue-stained 
throat, and serpent necklace, clad in a tiger or leopard skin, four-armed, 
his body smeared with ashes, and provided with a trident (éisdla), gourd 
(kamandalu) and tabor (damaru). Parvati is represented in the contem- 
porary costume of a Hindi princess. Geneéa, of course, is elephant-headed, 
Karttikeya has six heads. 

The Saiva (and Sakta) pictures, with their Himilayan setting offer a 
type of landscape very different from that of the rivers and low hills of the 
Bigs valley, characteristic of the Krgna paintings and intended to repre- 
sent the Braja Mandala and Jamna. The Himialayan scenes, however, 
belong almost entirely to the foothills; in only two or three examples are 
snow-clad peaks represented, and deodars, so far as I know, in one only. 

Saiva painting of the type above indicated is represented by good ex- 
amples in the collections. More extensive series exist elsewhere, amongst 
which may be mentioned a large number illustrating the Marriage of Siva 
and Parvati, preserved in the Mandi togikhana. 


Tantrik 

The Tantrik system of India, so called from its scriptures, the Tantras, 
plays a large part in modern Hinduism, and enters conspicuously into the 
texture of Hinduism and Buddhism from the seventh or eighth century 
onwards. Its most essential feature is the worship of feminine divinities 
and of the Supreme Power or Energy (Sakti) as feminine. This Devi, the 
goddess par excellence, is at once the source of illusion (maya) which 
ercates the samsdra (conditioned world of birth and death) and liberates 
from illusion, destroying the sarmsdra, She represents the Mother-aspect 
of the Brahman, both with and without attributes. She exists in all forms 
as Sarasvati, Lakgmi, Durga, Parvati, etc., in all female creatures: all 
life and being are manifestations, indeed, of this one supreme Energy. 
The system has its own elaborate and systematic mythology and cos- 
mology. The Tantrik system has been little studied and much abused by 
European writers; it embodies, however, whatever its abuses may have 
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been, “‘a deep philosophic doctrine and a wonderful ritual which artistically 
shares with the Buddhist Tantras, though in a different way, the vehement 
splendour which has been aptly ascribed to the latter; a ritual which is, at 
the same time, when rightly understood, singularly rational and psycho- 
logically profound.” * 
Vaignava 
Summary oF Tae Krsna Lina? 


The outstanding feature of the Vaisnava revival of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries appears in the devotional cult of Radha and Krsna. We 
therefore speak first of the Krgna Lila * with special reference to the en- 
Jances. + 

Kygna, as a descent (avatar) of a fourth part of Visnu, becomes incar- 
nate in the womb of Devaki, the wife of Vasudeva, in order that there might 
be accomplished the destruction of the tyrant Karhsa of Mathuri. Kaiisa 
is Devaki’s brother and consequently Krgna’s uncle. As his death at the 
hands of Krsna has been foretold, Karhsa puts to death Devaki's sons, to 
the number of six, as soon as they are born. The seventh child (Balarima) 
is miraculously transferred to the womb of Rohini in Brndaban,' and there 
born and protected. The eighth child is Krsna; and as it was of the cighth 
child that Karhsa had been specifically warned, the guards place Devaki and 
Vasudeva in chains. When Kygna is born, he manifests in his divine form, 
and tells his parents to feel no anxiety; they are to convey him to Gokul 
(Bmndaban) and substitute him for Yagoda’s new born daughter. Then 
becoming a human child, he begins to cry, and Devaki and Vasudeva fall 
again into the illusion of mortality and know only that a son has been born. 


+ Avalon, A, Principles of Tantra, London, 1914. Numerous other pubheations hy the mame 
author may be consulted, especially The Serpent Power, Loudon, 1009 und Shakti and Shakte, 
Madras, 1920. 

2 This section, with exception of two pamgraphs referring to the Gita Govata of Juyadeva, 
and the Dan Lila, is based on the version of the Hhaganata Purdna, in the Hindi verum of Rave 
Lallu Lal known as the Prem Sagar (of the former a French yeruon by Burnout, Paris, ISN ISS4, 
is available, of the latter an English version, The Prema Sagar, or Ocean of Lov, by Puncott 
London, 1897). 

4 ‘The word fla (sport, gestes) in a literary sense means cycle; in 2 religious sense, the works uf 
God, as possessing the quality of manifestation, and not determined hy necessity. 

« For the epic Krapa, see Catalogue of the Indian Collections, 1, pp. 20 ff. 

* The dairy village and forest, where reside Nanda and Yagoda, in the Braja Mandala, where the 
Ras Lita is enacted. 
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‘ 
Miraculously the chains are loosed, and Vasudeva takes the child and sets 
out. The Jamna is deep; but the child, perceiving his father’s distress, 
stretches out his foot, and, when it touches the water, the river becomes 
fordable.' He deposits the child beside YaSoda and taking the girl returns 
to Devaki. The gyves and manacles are miraculously replaced. Karhsa 
now hears that # child has been born; finding that it is (apparently) not a 
son, he is completely deceived, no longer believes in the prophecy, and re- 
leases Devaki and Vasudeva. A voice, however, announces that Krsna 
has taken birth in the world; and, raging against Visnu, Karhsa orders a 
massacre of all the Vaisnavas. 

Yaséoda, in Gokula, believes that Krsna is the child she bore and his 
birth is celebrated with great rejoicings. Nand-ji and the cowherds (gopas) 
visit Mathura and pay their annual tribute. Karnsa now sends out demons 
to destroy all children of the Yadu race, and these demons are succes- 
sively slain by Kygna; death at his hands, however, implies the attainment, 
of salvation. The names of the demons whom he overcomes in early child- 
hood are Pitand (who poisons the milk of her breasts); Sakatdsura (who 
crushes a heavy cart under which Kysna is lying in his cradle); Trindvat 
(who becomes a whirlwind, but Krsna becomes of such weight that he can- 
not be raised from the ground); Bacchdsur; Bakdsur, a gigantic crane 
(Krsna opens its beak and tears it apart); Aghasur (a serpent who swallows 
Kysna and all his companions, whereupon the former swells up enormously 
and bursts the serpent); Dhenuka, who appears in the form of an ass; 
Sankhichiir; an asura in the form of a bull; the asuras Ke&i and Byomisur. 
These exploits are performed during the first twelve years of Kysna’s life. 

At the same time Kygna’s childish sports and naughtiness are at once 
the delight and despair of his mother and of the milkmaids. In one house 
or another he is constantly stealing milk, curds, and butter (whence his 
epithets Ladu-gopila, Makkhan-chor, ctc.); what he steals he eats, or gives 
to his companions. Usually Krgna, by his wiles, convinces Yasoda of his 
innocence, and escapes all punishment. On one occasion he is tied to a 
heavy mortar to keep him out of mischief; nearby are growing two trees 
side by side and in these trees by the enchantment of the Rsi Narada are 


1 A familiar brass toy represents the infant Kryna seated within a cup. If water is poured into 
the cup, it rises no higher than the child’s foot. 
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embodied the two sons of Kuvera, Nala and Kiara. Krsna drags the 
mortar until it lies erossways between the trees and then pulls upon it, 
uprooting the two trees, whereupon the two young men are released and 
appear in their own form, worshipping Krsna. Nand and his pastoral com- 
munity now remove from Gokula across the river, to Brndaban, in order 
to be more secure. 

Reminiscences of an early conflict between the Kysna cult and the once 
more orthodox Brahmanical cults of Brahma and Indra are embodied in 
certain episodes in which these deities are overcome by Krsna. Brahma 
steals away Krgna’s companions and the cows, and hides them in a cave, 
but Krgna recreates them in illusory forms, and alarms Brahma by making 
their forms more godlike than the gods themselves; the latter asks pardon 
of Krsna, and the cowherds and kine are released. Considerably Jater 
Kpygna substitutes a cult of Mount Govardhana for that of Indra; the latter 
then attempts to destroy the cowherds by torrential rains; but Krsna raises 
up Mount Govardhana, and holding it above them on the tip of his finger, 
protects his friends, and Indra acknowledges Kygna's superiority. In the 
same way Varuna, whose servants have seized Father Nand while bathing 
in the Jamn, yields to him. 

Another of Kygna’s exploits is the subduing of the poisonous Niiga 
Kaliya who haunts the Kalidah whirlpool in the Jamni, and poisons the 
water for a distance of four leagucs, making it boil. Kygna resolves on 
Kéliya’s death,' and, playing with a ball, he ascends a Kadamba tree, the 
only living thing to be found near the Kalidah; allowing his ball to fall into 
the water he jumps in after. Kaliya with his hundred and ten hoods is 
aroused; meanwhile Nand and Yaégoda, the cowherds, and milkmaids rush 
in terror on the shore, calling upon Krsna to escape? Balarima, Krsna’s 
brother, consoles them. Krsna avoids the attacks of Kaliya, and springs 
upon his head, assuming the weight of the three worlds, and dancing. 
Kaliya recognizes that this must be the incarnation of Visnu, and yields. 
Then Kaliya’s wives implore Kygna to spare the life of their lord, for 
“death itself is excellent for a woman without a husband.” Kaliya at the 

1 Aeoording to the version of Siirdis, the occasion is made by Karina, who sends to Futher Nand 


demanding « lotus flower from the Kilidah. 
+ A good picture of this scane is reproduced in the Burlington Magazine, vol. XX, 1912. 
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same time prays forgiveness; and Krsna consents to banish him to Raunik 
Dip. Kaliya worships Krsna and departs. 

Kysna is constantly playing upon his bamboo flute (venu, muralt), 
making music of surpassing sweetness; very often he stands beneath a 
Kadamba tree in the forest, while the cows are grazing. 

On one occasion when the milkmaids are bathing in the Jamna, he 
steals their clothes, and will not surrender them until they come to pray 
for them, hand in hand. 

Once when the cowherds are hungry, he sends to ask food from the 
Brahmans of Mathuri. The Brahmans refuse, but their wives hasten to 
earry offerings of food to Krsna. One is prevented by her husband, and 
bound, so that she cannot accompany the others, and dies; but they find 
her already with Krsna. When the women return to Mathura, their hus- 
bands repent. 

Krsna is the charmer of all hearts (mana-mohana, mana-chor), and for 
his sake the milkmaids disregard all conventions of social morality. Above 
all others, Radha or Radhika is his particular companion and darling. 

The term Ras Lila, literally “ Passion-play,” is applied to the sports of 
Kysna with the milkmaids. Ona clear autumn night, Krsna remembers that 
he has promised the milkmaids to dance with them, and 80 goes into the for- 
est and plays upon his flute. All the milkmaids are entranced and disturbed 
by the sound, and at last “abandoning the illusion of the family, breaking 
through modest reserve, abandoning household duties, in confusion, they 
rose and hurried forth.” One, as she rose to go from near her husband, was 
hindered by him, and brought back to the house — “then, indeed, she, 
meditating on Hari, abandoned the body, and before all others went and 
reached him. Perceiving the affection of her heart, Sri Krsna Cand gave 
her final emancipation.”” When the others come to Krsna he asks them 
first why they have disregarded reputation and duty in so doing, for the 
“woman who Icaves her husband and goes to another, in birth after birth 
obtains a dwelling in hell,” and he recommends them to return, They 
protest their devotion and the renunciation they have made in coming to 
him; he recognizes their love and invites them to dance. They prepare 
themselves, and the music and dancing begin; but they without diserimi- 
nation conceive that Krsna is now subject to their charms and think of 
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him as their lord in a literal and mortal sense. He therefore abandons 
them, and, taking only Radha with him, roams through the forest. They 
search for him everywhere, inquiring of every tree and creeper, beast and 
and bird, if they have seen him. At last they find the marks of his fret 
and of Radha’s, and 2 mirror (and the use of this mirror was that when 
the Beloved was seated to plait the Sweetheart's hair, she would hold the 
mirror in order still to behold his face); and so they continue their search. 
Meanwhile Radha, in the same way believing that Krsna is subject to her 
charms, and has need of her as she of him, and so acting in spiritual pride, 
tells him that she is weary and asks him to carry her. He smiles and stoops 
and begs her to climb on his shoulder, but as she stretches out her hands, 
he vanishes. There the milkmaids find her alone, in tears, and feel they 
have found a half of what they are secking, and all together continue the 
search. When at last they cannot find him, they return to the river bank 
where the dance had been, and wait. There they speak of Kpyna and of 
their devotion to him, and bewail their solitude. 

Then Krsna recognizes their humility and need of him, and appears in 
their midst. They are delighted and restored, but they reproach the Lord 
for his faithlessness and neglect —he steals all hearts and recognizes no 
obligations. On a question being propounded he admits that of all ways of 
acknowledging service the worst is ingratitude. But when they believe 
that he thus condemns himself, he adds “I am not in this reckoning, ax you 
think and laugh about; on the contrary, my method is that whoever de- 
sires anything from me, the desires of his heart I satisfy.” He acknowl- 
edges their love and will reward them fully and freely. 

Then by Yoga illusion making himself many, he dances hand in hand 
with the milkmaids in a ring; between cach pair is Kpyna and each believes 
that he is at her side. So in this dance, the Rds Mandala, there whirl 
around 


Milkmaids and Nanda’s son, alternate like storm clouds and lightning, 
The darkling Krsna and fair Braj girls, like a gold and supphire necklace. 
“ And there was such harmony of the Ragas and Rayinis, that by hearing 


it, wind and water no longer moved.” When the night — in which months 
had passed unawares — was advanced, Krsna sends the milkmaids home, 
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telling them that “as Yogis meditate, do you also meditate upon me; 
wherever you may be I shall be near you.” 

The famous Gita Govinda of Jayadeva, a Bengali poet writing in San- 
skrit in the thirteenth century constitutes a kind of lyrical drama with 
three speakers —- Krsna, Radha, and the messenger (Dutika).! The poem 
describes the preoccupation of Krgna with worldly pleasures, typified by 
the milkmaids other than Radha herself; the loneliness of Radha, and her 
messages to Krsna by which he is reminded of his true allegiance; and 
Krsna’s return to Radha, with the bliss of their reunion. The conception is 
thus a little varied from that of the Krsna Lila as ordinarily presented. 

An episode (not in the Bhagavata Purana), known as the Dana Lila, de- 
picts Krsna as keeper of the ferry on the Jamni, which the milkmaids must 
cross when they take their milk and curds to sell in Mathura. He demands 
from them a fee, which at first they refuse, but at last acknowledge him as 
lord of all that they are or possess; they remain with him all night and 
again take part in the Rasa Mandala? 

Karhsa now learns the true story of Krgna’s birth, and decides to insti- 
tute a wrestling match and other sports to which Krsna and Balarama 
shall be invited, and where they shall be slain. He again imprisons Vasu- 
deva and Devaki and sends Akrir with an invitation to Kpgna, and the 
latter acts out for Mathura together with Nand-ji and all his company. 
On the way Kysna reveals his Godhead to Akrir, who worships him. In 
Mathuré he meets a hunchbacked woman named Kubja, who is secretly 
his devotee; he makes her straight and beautiful and promises to visit her 
later. 

They now reach the king’s palace, and there Kysna breaks the great 
bow of Siva which has been set up in the arena where the contests are to 
take place. Karhsa is alarmed; he orders the arena to be prepared, and 
sends out a furious elephant, Kubaliya, whose driver urges it on to the 
attack. Kysna and Balarama make sport of it, and at last the former kills 
it. Then the wrestling takes place, and these two make an end of all their 
opponents. Then Krsna springs up on the royal dais, throws down Kathsa 


1 ‘The best trauslation is that by Courtillier, G., Paris, 1904. There is a poetical version in 
Kuglinh by Sir Edwin Arnold, in Indian poctry. 
* Coomaraswamy, A. K., The Taking of Toll (Déna Lila), trans., London, 1915, 
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and slays him. He comforts the wives of Karnsa, telling them to perform 
the obsequies, reminding them that 


No one lives for ever; he is false who calls anything ‘ my own.’ 
No one is mother, father, son or relative; there is naught but the succession of 
birth and death. 


Krsna now releases Vasudeva and Devaki, places Ugrasena upon the throne 
and dismisses the cowherds, his companions, to Brndaban. He remains in 
Mathura with Balarama and pursues Vedie studies. He slays the demon 
Saukhasura and takes the conch as his own weapon; and restores his teach- 
er’s son to life. He sends Udho to Brndaban to comfort the herdsmen and 
milkmaids; they are in deep distress, and bitterly reproach the Lord for 
deserting them; they are jealous of Kubji. They are not content with the 
practice of devotion, but long for him whom they have known as a lover.' 

At this point the connection is made between the Gopfla (eowherd) 
Krsna with the Krsna of the epics. Jurasindhu attacks and occupies 
Mathura; Krsna and Balarama with Ugrasena retire to Dvdrakii and take 
up their residence there. Balarama marries Revati, and Kryna, Rukmini, 
daughter of the Raja of Kundalpur, after mecting her by arrangement at a 
temple of Devi and carrying her away under the very cyes of the armed 
guard. Rukmini bears a son, Pradyumna, who is as it were an incarnation 
of Kamadeva, and in fact of Vignu.* 

Duryodhana now attempts to murder the Pandavas; Kysna and Bala- 
rama hasten to their aid at Hastinapur. Krsna marries other princesses. 

Pradyumna has a son, Aniruddha, by Carumati. There is a powerful 
asura, Vanasur, endowed by Siva with a thousand arms and boundless 
strength. Not knowing how to employ his superabundant power, he ap- 
proaches Siva, who tells him that Krsna alone will be able to confront him; 
and gives him a banner to sct upon his palace, and when this banner spon- 
taneously breaks and falls, he will know that Krsna has taken incarnation. 
Vanasur has a very beautiful daughter Us; she becomes as learned as she 


1 "The theme of two famous songy by bur Dis, entitled Bhromargit See translation in New 
Onent, ILI, 2, 1926 

2 Tn the Krona Lila, Kysna 1s the incarnation of Visnu as Han and represents Iiima, Balariima 
corresponds to Lakymana, Pradyumna to Bharata, Amruddha to Satrughna, and Rukmni to Sid 
‘The gopas and gopis are mearnations of the mmor gods and their wives, devotees of Kryna, who 
took birth in the cistrictof Braya as Yaduvari-is (descendantsof Yadu, a heroof the Lunar dynasty) 
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is fair. When she is twelve years old, she longs for a husband; and in a 
dream she sees and embraces Aniruddha, but awakes without knowing his 
name. She relates the affair to her confidante (sakht) Citrarekha; the 
latter draws the likeness of all the great personages in the universe, and 
finally, one by one, the forms of the Yaduvarhéis, and amongst the latter 
Usa recognizes Aniruddha. Citrarekha promises to fetch him; she travels 
through the air to Dvaraka, finds him dreaming of Usd, and carries him 
off, asleep on the bed. When he awakes, he is alone with Uss. She keeps 
him concealed in her palace. At last the matter is brought to the ears of 
Vandsur, and he surrounds the palace of the princess with his army of 
demons. Anitruddha awakes, and scatters the army but is captured and 
bound by Vandsur. Aniruddha and Usa are confined. The Rei Narada 
conveys the news to Dvaraké. Krsna sets out with an army, accompanied 
by all the Yadavas, to his rescue. Vandsur is defeated in a bloody battle, 
loses all but four of his arms, worships Krgna, and bestows his daughter 
upon Aniruddha in formal marriage. They return to Dvaraka. 

Krsna now sends Balarima to Gokula to visit Nand and Yagoda; he 
finds the herdsmen and milkmaids intent on the thought and love of 
Kyma. Balarima spends two months in Brndaban, discoursing of Krsna 
by day and dancing with the milkmaids at night. One night when Bala- 
rama wished to bathe, he called to the Jamni to come to him; and when 
the river paid no heed to his command, he angrily drew her toward himeelf 
in a furrow which he made with his plough. At last he returns to Dvaraka. 
NGrada visits Kysna in Dvaraka and observes his manner of living with 
many wives; in numberless forms, he is the companion of each. Kysna 
now returns to the Pandavas in Hastinipur. He assists them in the great 
war against the Kauravas; and slays Sisupala, and other heroes. 

The story of the Brahman, Sudama (Sridima) is now told. Sudaéma had 
been a fellow pupil of Krsna under the same guru. He is exceedingly poor, 
but at his wife’e suggestion decides to visit Kysna. He has no better offer- 
ing to take to him than a few handfuls of rice tied up in a rag. He arrives 
at Dvaraki, enters the palace, and finds Sri Krsna enthroned. Krsna rises 
and receives him with much honor. With great hesitation he produces his 
humble gift, and Krsna partakes of it. Sudiima does not prefer any request, 
but Kysna, who knows the needs of all, despatches ViSvakarma to erect a 
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palace for Sudiima. Sudami takes leave and returns; he finds in place of 
his poor village and hut a rich city and palaec. He finds that the palace is 
his own, and is abashed; for he had not asked any reward for his devotion, 
but is reassured by his wife. 

Nand, Yagoda and the gopas and gopis now visit Sri Krsna in Dvairaka; 
he praises their devotion. Not by meditation, he says, have they made 
him their own, but by their love. Kygna restores the six elder brothers 
slain at birth by Karnsa. He continues to lead a life of prosperity and 
pleasure at Dvaraka. 


ConTENT oF THE Krsna LiLA! 


Such is the outward form of the Krsna legends in bare outline, To Indian 
ears this is much more than a story. In Vaisnava experience the Arena 
{Ala is not an historical event, but an eternal reality, As Nilakantha ex- 
presses it, “Devaki and other names are merely allegorical, bearing an 
esoteric meaning, The narration is not the real point. The Ras Lili (that 
part of the story dealing with the love relation of Krsna with the milk- 
maids of Brndaban) is based upon undying and cternal truths, the perma- 
nent relations between Jiva and Ivara (soul and God). The heart of man 
is the seat of this Lila, which can be reproduced at all times, in the heart of 
every real Bhakta (lover of God)... . The Lild is constantly performed in 
Goloka (Kysna’s heaven, that is, a certain station of consciousness) and is 
reproduced over parts of the Brahmanda (the temporal Universe), accord- 
ing to the will of Krsna.” 

Moreover the Krsna Lila is not conecrned with the plane of conduct, 
its theme is spiritual rather than moral. It is taken for granted that, on 
the plane of conduct, the sanctions of morality according to the norm of 
the Indian social order are indefeasible. It must never be forgotten that 
Kysna is God and that his actions are in no way determined by necessity 
or by desire. King Pariksit, to whom the story is related, is indeed be- 
wildered, and asks of Sri Sukadev-ji, who tells the story, how it is, if Krsna 


1 For interpretation of the Krana Lila consult especially suka, PN , A Study of the Bhagavate 
Purana, Benares, 1901, Coomarasnamy, A K, Rayyut Painting, Oxford, 1910, on, DC, 
Haslory of Bengah Language and Iterature, Calcutta, 1911, Coomareswamy, AK, and Sen, A, 
Vidyapate, Bangiya Padabaht, London, 1915 Coomaraswamy, A kk, The Taking of Toll, being the 
Dana Lila, translated mto English, London, 1915 
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descended to remove the burden of the earth to give happiness to good and 
pious folk, that he danced and sported with the wives of others. Sri 
Sukadev-ji replies. 

“Listen, O King! regarding God as human, you fail to comprehend this 
mystery. What are not the powerful doing? Who knows their course of 
action? They indeed do nothing for themselves; but having reflected, you 
will perceive that they are separate from all, as the leaf of the lotus from 
the water. Revere the actions of Hari, but do not give your mind to the 
doing of them.” 

Pariksit asks again how it is that that milkmaid who would have gone 
to Sti Krsna in the forest, but was detained by her husband, obtained 
emancipation, for she did not know him as God, but regarded him as a 
sensual object of desire. Sukadev-ji replies: “Incarnation of Justice! 
They who celebrate the virtues of the greatness of Sri Krsna Cand even 
unwittingly, they too undoubtedly obtain the emancipation of faith... . 
And hearken! I am now declaring with what, and how many, and what 
various dispositions Sri Kysna was revered and salvation won; thus, Nand, 
Yaéodi and others, knew him as a son; the milkmaids as their lover; 
Karnsa worshipped him by fear; the cowherds called him their friend; 
Sisupala paid honour to him as a foc; the Yaduvarhfis made him one of 
themselves; the Yogis, ascetics and sages pondered upon him as God; but 
at last, everyone of them obtained emancipation. If then one milkmaid by 
absorption in the thought (dhydna) of him, attained the farther shore of 
the ocean of birth and death, what is the marvel?” 

The theme of the Arsna Lala is thus entirely distinct from that of the 
Ramayana. The latter is pseudo-historical, and sets forth @ social ideal, in 
which by a righteous life (performance of svadharma) a man may approach 
to a nearer union with God, the former describes the very nature of accom- 
plished union (bhava-sartmilana). 

Farther: the fundamental concept of Vaisnava theology is to be found 
in its view of the universe, not as in the Vedinta a complete illusion, but 
asa theophany. When the mirror of the soul is cleansed, then God alone 
is reflected therein, and all things are seen to be as they are, infinite, There- 
fore, the whole drama of life, the humblest or simplest event, the most 
intimate moments of passion, the forms and behaviour of the whole in- 
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animate and animate creation, whether visible or mythological, and with- 
out the smallest distinction of sacred and profane, is a vocabulary available 
to all those who have experience of God and are moved to speak of it. In 
the last analysis, the revelation afforded by the whole or by any aspect of 
life is of one and the same validity; but here, all spiritual experience was 
seen reflected in the relation of Lover and Beloved, more clearly than in 
any other way. In the language of human love the Vaignava mystics 
found ready to their hands a most explicit vocabulary of devotion and of 
union, The ultimate essential of all such devotion is self-forgetfulness and 
self-surrender, the root of al] division is pride and self-will, and therefore 
the drama of spiritual experience is represented by the love of woman for 
man. 

“That love which makes me to live a limitless life in this world. . . . It is 
like a wife, who enters the fire at the bidding of love,” says Kabir. Above 
all it is represented by the greatest renunciation she can make for his eake, 
the abandonment of family honour, reputation, and of her whole position 
in the world. For this, and even death, are the inevitable consequence of 
adultery in a social order like that of India, where the foundations of 
morality are based upon an ideal of pure descent and of dedication to social 
function. The perfect experience of union is known to the milkmaids he- 
cause ‘like a vairdgi’ they have left all to follow him. It is true that this 
union can be otherwise achieved, and through any bond, for example, as 
we have seen, by knowledge or by enmity, but, inasmuch as the Pauranie 
renaissance is essentially a devotional movement, the emphasis throughout 
is laid on love. It should also be observed that it is not only in those works 
which specifically illustrate the Arsna Lila that these ideas prevail; a sense 
of the concurrence of physical and spiritual reality is a new and conscious 
blossoming of the characteristically Indian idea that life in all its functions 
should be known as 2 ritual having at once an cxoterie and an esoteric 
significance. Not that life is an allegory, and can be used to suggest & 
meaning other than its own, but that its meaning is at one and the same 
time spiritual and physical.! Not only then do the terms of human love 


1 Itay worth while to explam here what from an Indiau peut of view, 16 regarded as profane or 
animal eonduet Such conduet 1s not recogmzable by its outward form, and cannot be avoided by 
mere abstemiousness ‘Impunty 1s the progeny of Ignorance, wluch, having divorced Divinity from 
what 1s naturally a Divine act, has lowered xt into one of mere enjoyment” Ita not the fulidlment 
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express the life of the spirit; but the life of the spirit in its turn illuminates 
and transfigures every human emotion and mortal experience. In the 
Ragmalas for example, and in Rhetoric, where human emotions are the 
theme, the technical language of yoga is used with reference to human 
passion as naturally as the terms of passion are elsewhere used in works of 
pure devotion. 

Cult of Sri Natha-ji:' A special form of Krsna worship is represented in 
the cult of Sri Natha-ji, established by Sri Vallabhacarya at the close of 
the fifteenth century. Sri Natha-ji became manifest (i. e., was discovered) 
in the form of a buried image on the Govardhan hill near Mathura. Sri 
Natha-ji appeared to Vallabhacarya in a dream commanding him to erect 
a shrine and preach his worship. In the time of Aurangzeb, the perse- 
cuted Vallabhacdris removed the image to Marwar obtaining the pro- 
tection of Raj Singh of Udaipur. The cart conveying the image stuck fast 
at Nathadvar, twenty-four miles north of Udaipur, and a new shrine was 
erected there, and has since formed the centre of the cult, which still 
flourishes throughout Western India. Pictures of various sizes, in a pe- 
culiar, primitive and stereotyped style, representing Sri Natha-ji with 
Radhé, and also the episode of the discovery of the image, are produced 
in great numbers for the pilgrims to Nathadvar. Examples may be seen in 
almost every shopkeeper’s booth at Mathura. Pictures of Dauji or Baldeo 
(Balarima, the elder brother of Krsna), of Krsna as Dvarkandtha are 
made after the same peculiar convention. The name of Sri Natha-ji, and 
his footprint symbols are often found on enamelled Ram-nomi pendants. 


SrXcAra 
Spigara, the ‘flavor of love,’ ? in the sense of the technical workson rhet- 
oric, is fully illustrated in Rajput painting, forming the immediate theme 


of aninal functions that lower a man from his high estate to that of a beast, but the failure to 
recognize in these functions the working of divine necessities. On these points see Avalon, A.: 
Principtes of Tantra, 1916, Introduction, pp. exxai ff. 

1 For Sti Nathn-ji ree C.. R. 2, p. 41; Bhandarkar, Veignarism, Sdiviem, ete., 1913, p. 775 
Tod, J., Annate of Rajasthan. For Dauji, see Vogel, J., Catalogue of the Archaeological Murcum at 
Mathura, Arch. Surv. India, Aun. Rep., 1908-09, Caleutta, 1912. For the iconography of Srt 
Natha-ji, and the related types sce (Karsandax Mulji) History of the sect of Mahardjas, or Valta- 
bhacharyae in Western India, 1865, pl. facing p. 108. 

3 The firat of the ‘nine rasae’ or flavors which may predominate in a work of art. These flavors 
are caused by the inherent emotions, bAdras, in the case of Spigara, by love or desire (prema, rati, 
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of a large part of the eighteenth-century Pahiri Kangra works, and less 
immediately but quite consciously the theme of the Ragmala paintings. 
Equally definitely the phases of love are illustrated in the Krgna Lila, while, 
in turn, in the sets of pictures illustrating the Astanayakd, cte.. the typical 
hero and heroine are represented by Krsna and Radha. 

In order that the subjects of many of these pictures may be understood 
without repeated explanation in each individual instance, it will be neces- 
sary to summarize the phases of love and the classifications of heroines 
according to the rhetoricians. 

Love (Spagara) is primarily divided as Viraha, or Viyoga, unhappy 
love or love in separation or unachieved, and Sarityaga, love in union. 
There are nine or ten stages of Viraha, of which the first Abhildsa or long- 
ing, third Smarana or reminiscence and seventh Vyddhi, sickness and 
washing away or fever are most important for the elucidation of Rajput 
paintings. These stages of Viraha may arise in four different. situntions: 
(1) in Parva raga or first love, when the meeting of eyes has taken place in 
real life, or when the lovers have met in dreams, or have seen each other's 
picture, (2) in Mana when the lovers are divided by pride or resentment, 
(8) in Pravdsa when the lovers are separated in different countries and 
(4) with the flavor of pathos (Karund) when one is dead. The first three 
of these situations, as well as another (whieh should perhaps be clissed 
under Pravdsa) in which one of the lovers has adopted an asectic life and 
retired from the world, are frequently presented in Rajput painting. Any 
heroine suffering from unhappy love or love in separation is designated ax 
a Virahini. 

Mana requires a slightly fuller explanation. Originally meaning ‘any 
intrusion of the ego,’ it covers all kinds of pride, indignation, resentment, 
jealousy, ete., which may harden the heart of the Beloved. In spiritual 





kama). The bhavas find expression in Adras or ceadds or bebaviour, constituting the graces of the 
heroine. There are also stimulants (ribharz), accessory cnuntions (riyabhiem i bdea) and connequent 
gestures (anu-bhare). Only > much of the rhetorical analysis of the emotions is given here as ix 
absolutely necessary to an accurate description of the Rajgit paintings. The matter is treated at 
length in Grierson. G. A., Setsdiya of Bihari, Calcutta, 1886; Selunidt, K., Beitrage zur indixehen 
Erotik, Leipzia. 1902; Regnaud, P., La Rhétorique sanstrite, Paris, lst, and Waas, GC. O.. The 
Daéariipa of Dhanamjaya, New York, 1912. The Rajput painters follow the Raxikapriya of Kefuva 
D&s (ed. Bombay, 1900). No trunlation of this diffieult Hind? text is available, but some ex- 
tracts will be found in C., &. P., and in Coomaraswamy, A. K., The Bight Nayakas, Journal of 
Tndian Art, No. 124, London, 1914. 
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significance mana is that self-willing and self-thinking which hinders the 
soul from self-surrender to the Lord. 

A brief reference must be made to the excitants (vibhava) referred to 
above (p. 64, footnote). There are external circumstances which stimulate 
or enhance emotion. In general, these excitants (such as moonlight, rain, 
the buzzing of bees, sandal paste) are a source of delight to united, and of 
suffering to divided lovers. 

The subject of augury must also be mentioned. The crow, in particular, 
is regarded as the messenger of separated lovers.’ 

The phases of ‘Love in Union’ (Sartyoga) are treated at great length by 
the rhetoricians. and abundantly illustrated in Rajput paintings, but are 
too many and too various for separate discussion here. 

Hindu writers classify the heroes (n@yaka) and heroines (ndyakad) of 
literature and legend in several ways according to their character (age or 
experience, etc.) and situation (union or separation, etc.). From our 
point of view the most important of these classifications is that of the 
Astandyaka or Eight Heroine types, for which sets of pictures and single 
illustrations are abundant. The eight n@yakds are as follows: 


Svadhinapatika, she whose lord is subject to her will. 

Utka, Utkala, Utkanthita or Virahotkanthita, she who expects and 
yearns for her lover. 

Vasakasayyé or Sajjika, she who expects her lord to return from a 
journey, and waits with the bed prepared. 

Abhisamdhita or Kalahéntarita, she who repulses her lord when he 
seeks to soften her pride; she repents when it is already too late. 

Khanditd, she whose lord has spent the night away from home; when 
he returns in the morning, she reproaches him bitterly. 

Progita-patiké. or Progita-preyasi, she whose lord bas gone abroad, 
appointing a time of return; the day has come, but he has not yet 
returned. 

Vipralabdha or Labdhdvipra, she that keeps an appointment, but 
night passes without her lover coming. 

Abhisarika, she who goes out to seek her beloved. 

1 Cf the reference to ‘crow-craft” in the Brakmayala sutta (Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the 
Buddha, | 19) 
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Several varieties of the last are distinguished according to the senti- 
ments of the na@yakd or the circumstances of her journey, ec. g., Kama- 
bhisarika, Krsnabhisdrika, Garbhabhisarika, ete. 

These ndyokas are represented by the Pahari painters as follows: 

The Svadhinapatika is seated at ease, while her lord is kneeling to 
tend her feet. 

The Utka waits at the trysting-place, sitting upon or standing beside 
a bed of leaves under a tree or at the edge of a grove. In the fore- 
ground there is water with lotus blossoms, and at one side the wild 
deer are grazing or snuffing the wind. 

The Vasakasayya looks out expectantly from the door of her house, 
or is actually welcoming her returning lord, while the maids are 
preparing the bed within. Sometimes a crow is introduced into 
the picture, the omen of a returning lover. If the husband has 
actually returned, as in the picture given in the ‘Journal of Indian 
Art,’ No. 128, fig. 13, the na@yaka should be distinguished as 
A gatapatika. 

The Abhisarndhita has repulsed her beloved, and sits on the ground 
in deep dejection, while he turns his back and departs. 

The Khandita meets her late-returning lover in the early morning, 
and overwhelms him with reproaches. 

The Progita-patiké is seated in company with her sakht, and will not 
be comforted because her lord has not yet returned. 

The Vipralabdhd waits like the Utka by a bed of leaves; but dawn 
has come without the expected lover, and the nayakd is tearing off 
her jewels in disgust, and casting them down. 

The Abhisdrika goes out on a dark and stormy night;! some of her 
jewellery has fallen by the way; cobras twine like anklets about 
her ankles; the lightning flashes, the rain pours; and the path is 
sented as just arriving at her lover's house, or at the place of 
trysting. If, on the other hand, it be moonlight, she wears white 
garments, 

1 Cf the Western symbol of the ‘terrors af the Divine Dark’ — Undertull, Ruysbroeck, 1913, 
p. 150. 
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The two main varieties of the Abhisdrika are: 


Suklabhisarika, she who visits her beloved on bright moonlit nights, 
wearing white garments. 

Krsnabhisarika, she who visits her beloved on dark nights, wearing 
dark garments. 


The latter of these is alone represented in the Rajput paintings. Hero- 
ines are also classified in three types as: Svakiyd (loving her own lord), 
Parakiya (loving one who is not her legitimate lord) and Sémanya (im- 
partial). A majority of N@yakds illustrated in Ragmala pictures and in 
pictures of Nayakds, are svakiyé: but Radha is typically a parakiya 
heroine. 

Another classification is according to the extent of the heroine’s experi- 
ence. The inexperienced or artless heroine (navala bald, and unmarried 
girl not over sixteen years of age) is Mugdha, Mugadint or Navodhd. One 
somewhat older in whom modesty and love are equally balanced is called 
Madhya; one who is experienced is called Prau@ha or Pragalbha. 

Another classification is according to the heroine’s self-command when 
her lover is unfaithful; thus Dhira, she who has, and Adhird she who lacks 
self control, and Dhtradhira she who can sometimes conceal her anger and 
sometimes cannot do so. 

The classification of Heroes (n@yaka) is much simpler. Bharata (Nafya 
Sdstra Ch. XXII) defines fourteen types, but the Hindi authors (Keéava 
Das in the Rasikapriyd, 11, 2 and Jasvant Singh in the Bhasa-bhisana, 1, 
6-8) make a threefold classification as follows: 

Pati (husband), Upapati (paramour), and Vaiéika (one who resorts to 
women of casy virtue); and a fourfold classification as Anuikila (faithful), 
Daksina (impartial, but kind to one while loving another), Safha (false, 
and at the same time unkind), and Dhrsta (shameless). Examples of these 
can be recognized or are specified in many RAjput paintings. 

A character much more rarely met with is the Vidusaka or clown, 
usually one of Kygna’s boy companions, or faithful attendant, but given 
to practical joking and humorous insinuations.’ 


1 See note on No CCLXIII (MF A, 17 2478), and p 170. 
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LIST OF PAINTINGS 
1, EARLY SCHOOLS, MAINLY BEFORE 1630 


A. Ricas anp Riaixis 
R&sAsTHANI 


I 


22.684, Gandhari Ragint. A Saiva ascctic scated on a tiger skin beside a lotus pond; 
beside him, seated on the ground, with raised knees supported by her arma, a female as 
cetic (yogint) regarding the swémi. Two disciples standing, with peacock-feuther fly 
whieka. Forest landscape with lotus lake; monkeys springing from tree to tree, Day 
scene. 

Rajasthan! (probably Bundelkhand), late sixteenth century. 

Dimensions, .170 X .221m. Ross Collection. 

From the series described as S. 1 in J.A.O.8., xin, 1923 (where the text is disewmed 
and compared with that of B. M. Or. Add. 2821). Another (Bibhdea Ragin?) of the same 
series is in the Fogg Art Museum. 

Inscription at back in Nagari characters with some archaic forms: 

6. A(tha) gamdhara rapa barnanarm: 
(aavaiyd): 
Biraha Iaharita maina sarirhdra 
fapast riipa bhai gariudhdra; 
Jala maridati mathai sohai, 
ariga bibhdti malayaksa bikohai. 
Aegina sarira kagdye cira, 
kénana basata sarovara tira. 
Joga paté juna dridha padmdsanu, 
sohatu subhaga baghémarudésanu. 
Tari lagi sumudrita naina 
hiai parama plya pekhyau aina. 
Doharé: ¥ (22.681): THhyvi Text, 
Tihi chabi bibt samgahe cali, rahi praima para piri 
Svdmi niea(sh)ga jogini bhai, aviga carhdtuyai dhiri. 
ItiGamdhara. 6. 
Translation: 
“Thus the relation of the form of Gandhira: 
The form of Gandhira is of one devoted to tapas (austerity), distraught by 
the waves of the ocean of the pain of love, 
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Lovely her head with its mass of tangled locks, and brightly shines the sandal 
paste smeared on her body. 

With wasted frame in russet garb, dwelling in the forest by a lotus lake, 

Supported by a yoga paf{é, firmly lotus-seated, fair and pure, seated on a tiger 
skin, 

Gazing fixedly she seals her eyes upon the utter darling of her heart. 

An adept of love’s rule, redoubled beauty going with her; 

Beside her Svami she has become a Yogin!, and smears ashes on her body. 

Such is Gandhira.” 


‘The first line of the dohd is a little obscure as a whole. By comparison with the doha 
of Vilaval Ragint in British Museum Ms. Or. Add. 2281 f, 14 and 1. 4 of the caupai of 
Kelarau Ragiy?, f. 36 in the same Ms. we might read 


Tihi chabi bibi sarhga sahacari, ete. 
and render tentatively: 
“ With beauty redoubled, as a devoted wife, she follows to the end the way of love.” 


‘The situation recalls that of Parvati, practising austerities in order to regain the love 
of iva. Indian literature offers many instances of wives following their husbands in the 
adoption of a religious vocation. 

The style, compositions, coloring, and texts of this series are similar to those of 5, 2 
(Nos, II-XVI of this Catalogue), but even more vigorous, 

Published: C., P. J. A., Plate LXII. Text in J. A. 0. S., xii, 1923, with discussion. 

Prare I. 


il 


17.2371. Bhairav Réga: a prince and lady conversing. Each holds a lotus of dal- 
lianee (liébja or lild-kamala). The lovers are attended by maids, and musicians with 
vlnds. Night scene. 

Rajasthani (Bundelkhand) about 1600. 

Dimensions, .145 X .200m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Inscription in upper left hand corner, 1; at back: 

Prathama Régu Bhairau: dohé 

Kridata krigé mahala (ca)hala mai, bridé taji maji bhéu, 

Bhili bhramu bhair(au) carate, bhramata ati rati-réu. 

“Disporting and dallying mid palaces and pleasures, abandoning shame and 
waxing mellow 

Bhairava moves in a whirlwind, insensate, the Lord of Rati (Kamadeva) roams 
at large.” 
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The fifteen pictures II-XVI, M. F. A. 17.2371-2385 are derived from an illustrated 
Réagmala consisting originally of thirty-six pictures on the following scheme: 
1, Bhairara Raga, with Bhairavi, Nata, Malaért, Patamaiijar? and Lalita Ragints. 
2. Malakauéa Raga, with Gaurt, Khambhdratt, Malart, Ramakall, and Gunakart 
8. Hindola Raga, with Vilival, Todi, Devagandhari, Deiakhya, and Madhumi- 
dhavi Raginis. 
4. Dipaka Rags, with Dhendéri, Vasanta, Karnataka, Vordri, and Parvi Raginix, 
5. Megha-malira Raga, with Gujari, Gaura (-malira), Kakubha, Vibhdsa, and 
Bangala Raginis. 
6. Srt Raga, with Paficama, Sadh-malira, Asivari, Kimodini, and Keddrau Ragints, 
The names printed in italics are those of the pictures in the M. I. A. sories. The 
Coomaraswamy Collection originally included twenty-three of the series, and these were 
obtained in Delhi: two of these, Vasanta and Sath-maldra, are now in the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York, two, Paitcama and Malaéri, in the Freer gallery, and one, Madhu- 
Mad¢hari, in the Cleveland Museum of Art. A Bhairacl Ragin?, apparently of the same 
series is reproduced by Heath, Zndian art at the British Empire Exhibition, 1924, Pl. vu, 
and Binyon, L., Indian panting at Wembley: the retroxpective exhibition, Rapa, no. 21. 
‘The present series has been referred to as 8. 2 in J. A.O.8., xuim, 1923. Other er- 
amples are illustrated in C., R. P.,Pls. 1-111, and there assigned on stylistic epigraphic 
and other grounds to the sixteenth century. Dr. Hermann Goetz in Studien zur Kajputen 
Malerei, “Ostasiatische Zeitachrift,” X, 1922-23, pp. 54 and 56 has argued from the eus- 
tume and facial angles that this series must be meigned to the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. In subsequent correspondence (1923) and in 0. %., N. F., 1, p. 121, Dr. Goetz 
assigns this series to about 1616-20 on account of the correspondence of the voutume 
with that of the Mughal paintings of the school of Jahangir. The costume and armpit 
shadow show that they cannot in any case be later than this. I am still inclined to pluce 
them somewhat earlier; there is nothing in the costume or architecture that eannot os 
well or better be assigned to the latter part of the reign of Akbar as to thut of Jahdngir. 
To mention only two points: (1) the abundant use of large bluck pompoms is parulleled in 
the illustrations of the Ras:kapr:yé MS. which inust certainly be dated about 1600, and 
in come Mughal paintings of the Akbar period, while the wearing of many large pompoms 
went out of fashion very early in the seventeenth century and (2) while it is true that in 
S. 2 the skirt of the jama‘ lacks the pointed extensions which are churucteristic of the 
Akbar fashion (Reskapriya MS. ; portrait of Man Singh, (., 2. 7. A., Pl. xc and Hamza 
Nama illustrations, in Gluck, (., Die induche Mincaturen deg Haemzae Homanes, 1925) 
it should be observed that the pointed and the plain-skirted jdma‘ were simultancously 
worn (both forms are represented in the Rasekapriya MS. and in the Bankipore Tartkh- 
i-khandén-i-timuriyah). The plain j@ma’, indeed, already occurs in Jaina MN. illustrations 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries (C., C. 7. C., Pt. 1v, No. v1, Pl. xxi). 1 have 
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therefore assigned S. 2 to “about 1600,” and have described S. 1, represented by No. I 
of this Catalogue, which has a rather more ‘primitive’ aspect, as late sixteenth century. 
‘These are conservative estimates, in my view; S31 and 82 may well be of mid or late six- 
teenth-century date, and in any case are unmistakably pre-Mughal in style. See also 
No. XXXIX of this Catalogue, infra, and discussion of the jéma‘, supra, p. 26. 

As regards the texts: those of 8. 1 (No. I of this Catalogue and Bibhdsa of the Fopg 
Art Museum), 5. 2 (Nos. II-XVI of this Catalogue, with dohds only) and 8. 4 (four 
examples of the same school, with dohas only, belonging to Mr. A. Ghose, Calcutta) are 
practically identical. From the Fogg Art Museum Bibhdsa text (quoted J. A. 0. 8., 
XLI1, 1923, p. 602) it would appear that the author was a poet by the name of Lachiman. 
A different text (but with occasional correspondences) is found in S. 3 (Nos. XLVIII 
and XLIX of this Catalogue), S. 5 (Nos. LII, ete., of this Catalogue) and in B. M. Or. 
Add. 2821. 

Prats II. 

Ti 

17,2872. Patamafijart Rdgint: a lady, seated on a couch, conversing with her con- 
fidante (sakh?). Night scene. 

Rajasthani (probably Bundelkhand), about 1600. 

Dimensions, .147 X .195 m. Roxss-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Inscription in upper left-hand corner: Bhairo 4. 

Inscription at back: 

Pa{amanijari Ragini Bhatrau ki, dohd; 

Tate sunt vati bhéu bhili bhrama, bhairava dhasa-khijani cetau, 

Cita cita 80 kubathai kayd, ghatai kali Gra naimitu. 

“Hearing thereof, Sati loses her wits in a whirlwind, her heart is saturate with 
resentment towards Bhuirava, 

With grief is her body bent, she wastes away in the black fire (of jealousy).” 

Same hand and series ax Nos, II and [V-X¥1. 

Pua I]. 

IV 

17.2384, Lalita Régiyi. A lady sleeping on a couch in a palace chamber, a warrior 
with sword and shield upproaching on the right. The visit of the enemy to the hero’s 
wife while the hero ix abroad. Day scene. 

Rajasthani (probably Bundelkhand), about 1600. 

Dimensions, .148 x .198 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Inscription in upper left-hand corner: Bhairo é. 

Inseription at back: 

Lalita Ragiyt Bhairau ki: 
Bagai bird agara duti, rapu-véri yatu meinu, 
Phiri kaisdi ko kahi sakai, gaja gamini sau baina. 
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“A tiger hero, swaggering and truculent, seeming to be the elave of Love, 
Who can tell when he returns, roaring like an elephant?” 
Same hand and series as Nos. II, II], and V-XVI. 
The text is practically identical with that of S. 4. 
Puate IL 
Y 
17.2873, MédlkauSa rdga. Prince and princess seated in a palace, she offering him 
sweetmeats. Female attendants, one with a fly-whisk of peacock’s feathers; a musician 
with a ving. Night scene. 
Rajasthani (probably Bundelkhand), about 1600. 
Dimensions, .146 X .196 m. Roge-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Inscription in upper left-hand corner Mélakaustaka 1. 
Inscription at back: 
Dutiya Ragu Malakaustaka: 
Piya livévana sahacart, gai tid vanahéra 
Chinu chinu juga bara jéta, tiki kdma caupa krita mara. 
“The devoted wife went into the forest to bring her darling home; 
Every moment that passed was like an aeon, whose Jove was killing her.” 
Same hand and series as Nos. I]-1V and V1-XVI. 
The text of S. 4 is practically the same, except in reading Arama for krita. 
Prare II. 
VI 


17.2874. Gaurt Rdgin?. A lady picking flowers in the garden of a palace, lotur pool 
in the foreground. Day scene. 
Rajasthanl (probably Bundelkhand), about 1600. 
Dimensions, .145 X .195 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Tnscription in upper left-hand corner: Médlakaustaka 2. 
Inscription at back: 
Gaurt Ragin’ Mélakaustaka ki, 
Baga dga dru-manau triya, kridati liyai phila, 
Mdlakaustu nrpu dvanai, ndika para anukila. 
“Entering the garden, the modest woman playfully gathers flowers, 
For the coming of ber lord Malkaus; a most devoted lady devoted to the hero." 
Same hand and series as Nos. II-V and VII-XVI. 
Prate IV. 
VII 
17.2875, Khambévati (Khamdj) Régint. A lady performing Brahma paja: Brahmi 
is four-faced and four-handed, and is seated before the sacred fire, two hands holding 
books (representing the Four Vedas), and another hand with a spoon, feeding the flamea 
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with ght (clarified butter); the lady making offerings to the sacred fire. To the right a 
palace with chamber and couch. Day scene. 
R&jasthant (probably Bundelkhand), about 1600. 
Dimensions, .149 X .197m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Inscription in upper left-hand corner: Mdlakausiaka 3. 
Inscription at back: 
Khambavati Ragini Malakaustaka i: 
Saphala hauna kau ndli-phalu, amjuli linai nari, 
Caturdnanu ' juja jaki rahai, rapu nihéri nihari. 
“Desiring a boon, the woman offers up 8 coconut with folded hands, 
She makes offerings to Brahm’, and gazes again and again on the image.” 
Same hand and peries as Nos. II-VI and VIII-XV1. 
Puate IV. 
vil 


17.2876, Mélavi Régini. A lady placing a rose-lotus garland round her lover's neck. 
To the left a palace with chamber and couch; to the right a tree with flowering creepers, 
Day or twilight scene. 
Rajasthani (probably Bundelkhand), about 1600. 
Dimensions, .148 X .196m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection, 
Inscription in upper left-hand comer: Mélakausiaka 4. 
Inscription at back; 
Mélava Régint Mélakaustaka ki: 
Sukha samdhyd dardhyé dahuta, gai na sunahu varindri, 
Yaha samdhyd sukha siddha sami, bidhand ract savéri. 
“Very great is the bliss of the union of him and her, such as has never been heard of: 
This union is full and perfect joy, God brought it about by design.” 
1 take varindri as vara and ndrt, man and woman: the word can also mean ‘beautiful 
woman,’ 
Same hand and series as Nos, II-VII and IX-XVI. 
Puate V. 
Ix 


17.2877. Gunakari Ragini. A lady of blue complexion picking flowers from a flower- 
ing creeper growing in a scarlet pot. To the right a palace, with chamber opening on the 
terrace, and containing a couch. Day scene. 

Rajasthani (probably Bundelkhand), about 1600. 

Dimensions, 146 X .199m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Inseription in upper left-hand corner: Mélakaustake 6. 

" Caturénant, “four-faced,” i.e. Brahma. 
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Inseription at back: 
Gunakart Ragint Mélakaustaka ki: 
Phiili sahita binati pahupa, maha cita abhirdma, 
Mélakaustu nypu Gvanai, karati seja ki sama. 
“Blooming like a flower herself, ahe gathers blossoms with her heart full of gladness, 
For the coming of her lord Malkaus, she duly prepares the bed.” 
Abhiréma seems here to be an adjective describing the heroine. See B. M. Or. Add. 26550, 
ff. 20 and 34, where the word, occurring as part of the text, has been mistakenly regarded 
as the name of the author of the poem (Blumhardt, J. F., Catalogue of the Hindi, Panjabi 
and Hindustani MSS in the British Museum, London, 189%, p. 61): the author's real 
name, Lal, appears on ff. 10, 11, 12 (see p. 45, note 2). 
Same hand and series as Nos. II-VIII and X-XV1. 
Puate V. 
x 
17.2878, Jodi Ragint. Woman with a rid standing in a grove of trees with flowering 
creepers; two deer are attracted by the music, and one of these is feeding from her hand. 
Day scene. 
Rajasthani (probably Bundelkhand), about 1600. 
Dimensions, .147 x .200m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Inscription in upper left-hand corner. Hindola 3. 
Inseription at back: 
Todt Ragint Himdola ki: 
Piya biyoga att birahint, bairdgina bairdga, 
Manu biramdvati mygani, sau todi thérhi baga. 
“Divided from her darling, most unhappy in love, like a nun renouncing the world, 
This Todi abides in the grove and charms the hearts of the does.” 
Prater VI. 
XI 
17.2879. Defdkhya Régini. An acrobat dancing with a fan, and a woman turning on 
acrose-bar. Day scene with rain. 
Rajasthini (probably Bundelkhand), about 1600. 
Dimensions, .148 x .194.m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Inscription in upper left-hand corner: Hindola 5. 
Inscription at back: 
Desékha Ragint Himdola ki: 
Guna dgari nagari ca(tura), tanu sugarhdha nanu sdkha, 
Rakhi cita cateripati, imi debi destkha. 
[759 
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“ An accomplished and clever young woman, fragrant of body, in all ite parts, 
Fixing her heart upon her Jord, such a lady is Desakh.” 
Catertpati I take as catra- or catripati, “Jord of an umbrella,” “lord,” “king,” 

Same hand and series as Nos. II-X and XI-XVI. 

Pate VI. 

x 

17.2380. Dhandért Ragini. The confidante, of blue complexion, seated, drawing the 
likeness of a man according to the description of the heroine standing. Tree to right. 
Night scene. 

Rajasthani (probably Bundelkhand), about 1600. 

Dimensions, .148 X .196m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Inscription in upper left-hand corner: Dipak 2. 

Inscription at back: 

Dhandsri Ragiiy Dipaka kt: 

Sama gdvati tdkau sakht, dhandsri ati sogu, 

Ritpu ghajai ati deha kau, & jani karai viyaugu. 

“All the tale she tells her sakht, Dhanaért is full of woe. 

The beauty of her body is wasted all away, she displays the condition of ‘love in 
separation.’”” 

Drawing the portrait of the lover is one of the traditional accomplishments of a con- 
fidante. Cf. the story of Aniruddha and Usa in the Bhdgavata Purdna (Prema Sagara, 
ch, Lx). 

Same hand and series as Nos. II-XI and XIII-XVI. 

Puats VII. 

XH 

17.2381, Vardri Régint. Love scene in a palace chamber, the lady with a yak-tail 
fly-whisk (cémara). Tree to right. Night ecene. 

Rajasthan! (probably Bundelkhand), about 1600. 

Dimensions, .146 X .197m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Inscription in upper left-hand corner: Dipak 5. 

Baréri Ragini Dipaka Ki: 

Sarasa bardri baini kd, cica raci chabi maina, 

Tega tyaga krama netu bhau, phikim na saromi naina. 

“Sweet is the speech of Bariri— her beauty like Kamadeva’s, 

Who has laid aside his arms, as the occasion demands— not lowering her eyes in 
shame.” 

I cannot give any meaning to cica. 

Same hand and series as Nos. II-XII and XTV-XVI. 

Pars VII. 
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XIV 
17.2382, Vibhdea Ragigt. Heroine (Rati) seated on a bed on a palace terrace, the 
hero (Kamadeva) aiming a flower arrow at a cock which is standing on the leaves of a 
plantain and crowing. Night scene (dawn). 
Rajasthan! (probably Bundelkhand), about 1600. 
Dimensions, .14 X 19m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Inscription in upper left-hand corner: Megh-maléra 3. 
Inscription at back: 
Bibhdsa Ragint Megha-malara ki: 
Saba nisi got surata rasc, kridata koka bildsa, 
Aikdke prajamka para, nidré karati bildsa. 
(The last word is doubtless an error for bibhdsa.) 
“The whole night passed away in love's delights and enjoyment of amorous 
dalliance. 
Alone on the bed, Bibhasa sleeps.” 


For another form of Bibhisa, see No. L of this Catalogue. The hero who shoots 
an animal which disturbs the love scene is a motif not uncommon in Indian erotic paint- 
ings. Other examples in the M. F. A. collections included M. F. A. 17.2421 an illustra- 
tion to the Hamir Hath, where the Sultan is shooting a rat (this Catalogue, No. 
CXXXIII); the unexplained illustration to a Jaina MS., M. I’. A. 17.2728, No. 3 in 
C., C. 1. C., Pt. 1, Pl. xv, where the hero is shooting at a parrot. Similar illustrations 
are found in the Hamtr Hath series published by H. Sastri in Journal of Indian Art, 
Vol. I), London, 1916, where Mahima is shooting a lion; and in « Jaina MS. in the 
Freer Gallery, like the M. F. A. 17.2278 above referred to. The shooting of a cock by 
Kamadeva is peculiarly appropriate, as this bird, heralding the day, when dalliance ix no 
longer permissible, may be regarded as his particular enemy. 

The motif of shooting at the Beloved (illustrated in No. 1 of this Catalogue) is 
quite distinct from that of shooting at an intruding animal. It may be remarked that 
shooting motifs are common in European erotic art. 

Same hand and series as Nos. II-XIII and XV, XVI. 

Puare VIII. 

xv 

17.9383. Barigdla Ragint. A man seated between two trees, reciting maniras and 
telling beads. Day acene. 

Rajasthani (probably Bundelkhand), about 1600. 

Dimensions, .147 X .198m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Inscription in upper left-hand corner: Megh-maldra 6. 
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Inscription at back: 

Barmgéla Ragint Megha-malara kt: 

Apanau pati basi karana kau, bahu néika bara bhupa, 

Séma maritru triya japatt hai, dhari muntyéra kau ropu. 

“With a view to enthrall her husband, a great and noble lord, 

‘The woman repeats the Séma mantra, wearing the aspect of a sage.” 
Same hand and series as Nos. II-XIV and XVI. 
The text is practically identical with that of S. 4. 
Prats Vill. 

XVI 


17.2385. Kedard Ragin. Two persons seated on a terrace; one a yogl seated on a 
tiger skin, the other a musician with a vind. Night scene. 

Ra&jasth&ni (probably Bundelkhand), about 1600. 

Dimensions, .14 x .19m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Inscription in upper left-hand corner: Sri Raga 6. 

Inscription at back: 

Kedarau Ragini Sri Raga ki; 

Suni suni ndda kuraraga dhuni, thakyau nisdkara joni 

Birahu badhyau kedara kau, sukyau kari lahau bihdnu 

“Ever hearkening to the calling of the deer, she sees that the moon is weary (i. e., 
dawn is at hand): 

Love sickness is killing Kedar; she looks to the dawn for comfort.” 

British Museum Ms. Or. Add. 2821, f. 36 gives a variant of the same doha. The motif 
seems to be that Kedara bas become an ascetic, despairing of reunion with her darling; 
but he unexpectedly returns at dawn. Our picture illustrates only the first half of the 
dohd: but the British Museum picture referred to shows the returned husband. 

Same hand and series as Nos. II-XV. 

Puate IX. 


B. Epic 
Paninl, Jaud 
XVII 

17.2745. The Siege of Lanks: Rima, Laksmana, Vibhisana, Hanuman, ete., with 
an army of bears and monkeys encamped before the city walls, two rakgase spies (Suka 
and Sarans), detected by Vibhigana, held prisoner. Painting in gold and colors. 

Pahari, Jami, early seventeenth century. 

Dimensions, .820 X .585m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Reverse with a lengthy extract in Nagari characters from the Ramayaye of Valmiki. 
The extract concludes with the rubricated passage: ~-Itydrtha Ramdyane Mahargi- 
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Valmiki-viracite Sri-Rama-carite calurviméati sdhasrdm sdrahitayaim Lankakande Vibh- 
tpanena Suka-Sérana-grahagam Suka-Saranau prati Srt-Réma-Candra-saroga-vakyam: 

“Thus the tale of the multifarious Ramayaga of Valmiki, of twenty-four thousand 
verses, the Lanka-section, the capture of Suka and Sarana by Vibhisana, and the stern 
speech made by Sri Rama Candra to Suka and Sarana.” 

A series unique in size (33 x 34 inches) and historical importance, strong in color 
and bold but not refined in draughtsmanship, and recalling the mural art from which it 
undoubtedly derives. The series may originally have consisted of a hundred or more 
sheets; another painting and several drawings from the same series are in the Metro- 
politan Museum, New York. Several examples are endorsed with lengthy extracts from 
the Ramayana of Valmiki, written in bold Nagari characters and rubricated, but in the 
drawings the names of personages represented are indicated in several instances in Takrt 
script. The paintings have red margins, and as is often the case with Jama pictures, por- 
tions of the picture intrude upon the margin. Above the high horizon there is always a 
narrow strip of cloudy sky. 

Published: C., 2. P., pp. 17, 18, 59, 60, and Pl. x1 (in color); Museum of Fine Arts 
Bulletin, No. 96: C., P. 7. A., PL. uxxxt. 

Same hand and series as Nos. XVIII-XXVIII in this Catalogue (M. F. A. 17.2746- 
2786). Puare X. 

XVII 

17.2748. The Siege of Lanka: Raima encamped before the city with the army of 
bears and monkeys, and their leaders. Rama in conversation with Vibhisana; a rdhgasa 
spy held prisoner, another (Sardula) fying through the air to make his report. Ravana 
in council with his ministers within the city. Painting in gold and colors. 

Pahayi, Jami, early seventeenth century. 

Dimensions, .830 x .600 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

As before, the spies, originally disguised as monkeys, have been detected by Vibhisane. 
In this picture and the last (17.2745) Valmtki’s descriptive passages are vividly realized: 
the monkeys, yellow or tawny, and some white with coppery faces “innumerable groups 
going to and fro, leaping and resting by turns . . . long-tailed, roaring like mighty clouds, 
irresistible as tigers . . . these are gazing upon Lankd, as if to lay her waste . . . and these 
whom thou seest here, like mighty banks of sable clouds, like dark collyrium, puissant, 
innumerable, dwellers in the mountains, in the countryside and by the rivers, these dread 
bears are marching upon thee, O King . . . lo, one like to a mountain, Dhumrii’s younger 
brother, a lord of the bears, like to his brother in beauty, greater in powers. And this 
captain of leaders, Jambavén; mild is he, obedient to his superiors, and fierce in fight.” 

Published: C., R. P., pp. 17, 18, 89, 60, and 79 (reproducing the text with which the 
picture is endorsed) and Pl. xxi. 

Same hand and series as Nos. XVII and XIX-XXVIII in this Catalogue (M. F. A. 
17.2745 and 2747-2766). Puare XI. 
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xix 


UT274T. The Siege of Lahki: Ravana visiting Sita, in the Afoka grove, where she 
is guarded by rakgasis: the rdkeasa Vidyajjibba, at R&vana’s command, exhibits a coun- 
terfeit: severed head of Rama, and his bow. Painting in gold and colors. 

Pahari, Jam®, early seventeenth century. 

Dimensions, .825 x .600m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Same hand and series as Nos. XVII, XVIII, and XX-XXVIII in this Catalogue 
(M. F. A. 17.2745, 2746 and 2748-2756). 

As Ravana is subject to a curse, involving his death, should he ever again take a 
woman by force without her consent, he makes every effort to win her, and to this end 
endeavors to persuade her of Rama’s death; but even though convinced of this she Te- 
mains unmoved. 

Puate XII. 


xx 


17.2748. The Siege of Lanhk&: Ravana seated in darbir with his ministers, Sita in 
the Asoka grove guarded by rdkgasis. Painting in gold and colors. 

Pahari, Jama, early seventeenth century. 

Dimensions, .825 x .595m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Same hand and series as Nos. XVII-XIX and XXI-XXVIII in this Catalogue 
(M. F. A. 17.2745-2747, 2740 and 2749-2766). 

Pate XII. 

XXI 

17.2749, ‘The Siege of Laks: Ravana seated in conference with a rékgase captain, 
the rakgasa army without. Painting in gold and colors. 

Pahari, Jamii, early seventeenth century. 

Dimensions, .825 x .580 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Same hand and series as Nos, XVII-XX and XXII-XXVIII in this Catalogue 
(M. F. A. 17.2745-2748 and 2760-2766). 

Puate XIII. 

XXII 

17.2780. The Siege of Lanka: Rama, Laksmana, etc., encamped with the army of 
bears and monkeys on wooded hills before the city. Unfinished painting, ground yellow. 

Pahisf, Jami, early seventeenth century. 

Dimensions, .825 X .600m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Same hand and series as Nos. XVII~XXI and XXIII-XXVIII in this Catalogue 
(M. F, A, 17.2745-2749 and 2751-2756). 

Prare XIII. 
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XXII 
17.2751, The Siege of Lanka: bears and monkeys fighting with rakgaecs on the city 
walls. Drawing. 
Pahéri, Jamd, early seventeenth century. 
Dimensions, .830 X .590 m. Ross-Coomareswamy Collection. 
Same hand and series as Nos. XVII-XXII and XXIV-XXVIHI in this Catalogue 


(M. F. A. 17,2745-2760 and 2752-2766). 
Prats XIV. 
XXIV 
17.2752. The Siege of Lanka: rdkgasas fighting from behind the clouda, wounding 
the bears and monkeys with a rain of arrows. Rama and Laksmana unwounded, Draw- 
ing. 
Pahbayt, Jami, early seventeenth century. 
Dimensions, .810 x .585m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Same hand and series as Nos. XVII-XXIII and XXV-XXVIII in this Catalogue 
(M. F. A. 17,2745-2751 and 2753-2756). 
XXV 
17.2758, The Siege of Lafikd: battle of bears and monkeys with the rdkycsex. 
Drawing. 
Pahayi, Jami, early seventeenth century. 
Dimensions, .830 X .595 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection, 
Superscribed in Takai characters: 
Sarrkula jundha (yuddha?) rébhodd (?) 
“Vehement hand to hand conflict.” 
Same hand and series as Nos. XVII-XXIV and XXVI-XXVIII in this Catalogue 
(M. F, A. 17.2745-2762 and 2754-2756). 
XXVI 
17.2764, The Siege of Lanki: battle of beara and monkeys with the rakgasus. In 
the upper part, Indrajit flying before Angada. Drawing. 
Pahari, Jami, early seventeenth century. 
Dimensions, .830 X .595 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Published in part: C., R. P., Fig. 7 (Afigada, wrongly described as Hanuman). The 
names Indrajit and Afngada are inscribed in Takr? characters. 
Same hand and series as Nos. XVII-XXV and XXVII-XXVIII in this Catalogue 
(M. F. A. 17.2745-2763 and 2755, 2756). 
Puate XIV. 
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XXVIL 
17.2755. The Siege of Laika: rdkgases fighting from behind the clouds, wounding 
the bears and monkeys with a rain of arrows. Some of the arrows changing to serpents. 
Rama and Laksmana covered with arrows and bound hand and foot by the serpents. 
Drawing. 
Pahari, Jama, early seventeenth century. 
Dimensions, .815 X .580m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Same hand and series 28 Nos. XVII-XXVI and XXVIII in this Catalogue (M. F. A. 
17.2748-2764 and 2756). 
XXVIIT 
17.2756. The Siege of Laika: rakgaeas fighting from behind the clouds, wounding 
the bears and monkeys with a rain of arrows. Some of the arrows changing to serpents. 
Rama and Laksmana covered with arrows and bound hand and foot by the serpenta. 
Drawing. 
Pahari, Jama, early seventeenth century. 
Dimensions, .820 X .590m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Published: C., R. P., p. 60 and Pl. xxrv. 
Same hand and series as Nos. XVII-XXVII in this Catalogue (M. F. A. 17.2745-2755), 
‘The subject is similarly treated in the Ramayana reliefs of columns of the Virupikga 
temple at Pattakadal, ca. 740 a.v. 
Puate XV, 
XXIX 
17.2757. Part of portfolio which contained the large Ramdyana drawings: paste- 
board, one side covered with red cloth. Contains parts of a very large Mahisa-merdini 
cartoon, punched for use as a stencil. 
Pahari, Jami, seventeenth century. 
Dimensions, .61 X .845m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
XXX 
17.2758, The Siege of Lanka: the city gate, with rdkgasa guards. Second drawing 
in black over red. 
Dimensions, .188 < .174m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Pahayi, Jami, early seventeenth century. 
Probably by the same hand as C., R. P., Pl. xxv. 
PuaTz XV. 
XXXI 
47.8770, Bhimasena: a man etriding forward, carrying a spear pointed at both ends. 
Part of red border cut away. 
Pahéyt, Jami, early seventeenth century. 
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Dimensions, .093 x .149m. Rose-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Reverse with Takrl inscription: Bhald 50: 
Bhimasene-de prasane bridha hoe hora kalydnd hoe lakgmi hoe. 
“Tf Bhimasena be favorable there will be increase, and good fortune and wealth 
will result.” 
Nos. XXXI-XXXVIU and XLI-XLVIII in this Catalogue (M. F. A. 17.2763~78) 
are all from one series, probably by the same hand. The subjects of the illustrations 


XXXI. Taxni Texr 
include deities, epic heroes, and miscellaneous. The serics may once have amounted to 
more than a hundred items, as the highest number given in the inscription is 98; the 
phraseology of some of the texts (Jabha hor, dukha hoe, sukha hoe, ete.) suggests that 
the whole must have formed a kind of pack, used for divination. 


XXNIT 
17,2771. Hanuman with a mace striding across a mountain landscape. Part of red 
border cut away. 


Pah&ri, Jami, seventeenth century. 
Dimensions, .093 x .139m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


XXXU. Taxal Texr 

Reverse with Takri inscription: Bhala 4: 
Hanuméne-dé prasane sdhali sukha hoe, hora je karaja cenit ese sahala hoe. 

“Tf Hanuman be favorable, every pleasure will follow and the result will be the 

fulfillment of desires and smoothing away of anxicties.” 
Same hand and series as Nos. XXXI, XXXITI-XXXVIL and XLI XLVI in this 
Catalogue. Pare XVI. 
XXXITE 

17.2772. Ravana, seated figure with ten heads and twenty arms, holding weapons. 
Pahéyi, Jama, seventeenth century. 
Dimensions, .092 x .146m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
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Inscription on red border in white Takri characters Révapa. 

Reverse, with Takr! inscription: Mamda 56: 

Ravane-de prosane dt. . . hoe, 

Same hand and series as Nos. XXXI, XXXII, XXXIV-XXXVIIE and XLI-XLVII 


in this Catalogue. 
Puats XVI. 
C. Pavrinix 
Panint, Jaud 
XXXIV 


17.2764. Sukra (the planet Venus): a male figure, four-armed, with sword and shield, 
rosary and water pot, riding on a peacock. 

Pahisi, Jami, seventeenth century. 

Dimensions, .094 X 189m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Inscribed on red border in white T&kri characters: Sukra. 

Reverse with inscription in Takri characters: Bhala 1: 

Sukre-de prasane karaja sidha hoe, hora anabhoga, hora sukha hoe. 

“Tf Sukra is favorable your desires will be fulfilled and enjoyment and pleasure 
will result.” 

Same hand and series as Nos. XXXI-XXXIII, XXXV-XXXVIII and XLI-XLVIII 

in thia Catalogue. 
XXKV 

17.2765. Candrama (the moon): male figure riding on a black buck. 

Pahisi, Jama, seventeenth century. 

Dimensions, .103 X .146 m. Rose-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Inscribed on red border in white Takri characters: Camdrama. 

Reverse with defaced inscription in Takri characters: .... 4. 

Caridrame-de prosane . . . labha hoe, hora su... sobha 

“If the Moon be favorable, there will be profit, and beauty will reault.’” 

Same hand and series as Nos. XXAXI-XXXIV, XXXVI-XXXVIII and XLI-XLVII 
in this Catalogue. 

Pratz XVII. 

XXXVI 

17.2766. Brahmi: four-faced and four-armed, holding the Vedas, kuéa grass, and 
water pot, riding on 4 swan (harisa). Red border partly cut away. 

Pahayi, Jama, seventeenth century. 

Dimensions, .095 X .138m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
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Reverse with defaced inscription in Takri characters: Bhala 50: 
Bromhe-de prasane . . . bha hoe 
sukha hoe, . . . labha .. . hoe 

Same hand and series as Nos. XXXI-XXXYV, XXXVII, XXXVIII and XLI-XLVIM 
in this Catalogue. 

Puatz XVII. 

XXXVII 

17.2767. Bhairava (Siva): blue-complexioned, four-armed, with skull cup, sword, 
trigala, and damaru, seated on a tiger skin. Yellow border. 

Pahayl, Jama, seventeenth century. 

Dimensions, .101 X .144.m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


XXXVI, Tixni Texr 


Reverse with inscription in Takri characters: Bhald 98. 
Mahddeve-de prasane sadé dhne-di bridha hoe, 
dharama mukata hoe dharame-da karama kare 
“If Mahideva be favorable, there will be continual increase, you will be freed 
from dharma, but you should practise dharma.” 
Same hand and series as Nos. XXXI-XXXVI, XXXVIII and XLI-XLVII in this 
Catalogue. 
Puare XVII. 


XXXVIII 


17.2769. Narayana (Visnu): with a devotee ‘taking the dust of his feet.’ The 
divinity is of blue complexion, four-armed, with conch, mace, diseus and lotus. The 
formula 8. G. C. P., however, is not correct for Narfiyana: 8. Gi. P. ('. would be correct 
for Krsna, who is likewise suggested by the peacock muku{a. 

Pahari, Jama, seventeenth century. 

Dimensions: .101 X .147 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Inscription in white Takri characters on red border: 

Narayana. 
Reverse with defaced inscription in Takri characters: Bhala 23: 
Narayane-de prasane aneka bha . . ., hora bhuka . .. . hoe 
Same hand and series as Nos. XXXI-XXXVII and XLI-XLVIII in this Catalogue. 
Prats XVI. 
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“D. Krsna Lina 
RijastHint! on GusaRiti 
XXxIxX 

25.426, Radha with two companions entering a walled garden, where Krena is 
seated by a bed awaiting her. There is a swarm of bees about her head, and flying be- 
tween her and Krsna; monkeys and birds in the trees. The women are dressed in colt 
(not very short), flowered skirt, and aficala, with black pompoms attached to armlets and 
wrists; Krsna in transparent muslin jéma', opening at left with jabote, and worn over 
tight muslin trousers; the skirt of the jéma‘ apparently with points, the kamarband 
with long ends; the knees supported by a yoga pata. Color brilliant and well co- 
ordinated. 

Southern Rajasthani or Gujarati, early sixteenth century. 

Dimensions, .185 X .268 m. Harriet Otis Cruft Fund. 

Prose: Gujarat inseription in Nagari characters, partly destroyed: 

. +. paharana .. . di sakha sdthai aneka chai: jai ri bela bijt-bela sagalt sa(tha): 
ogart basa valichd, jhina radhd-ji ra prema latai hai: dhayd thakura-jt eka 
dhyana méraga [herai ?] chai: sakhi age padhardvati hui: baga mahe aneka 
brakha chai. 

Many companions coming with her; creeper and vine together; before them 
is a garden, the slender Radhé-jt is 8 branch of love; Krgna-ji is looking for 
her coming, as if in a trance; one of her companions leads her forward; in 
the garden there are countless trees.” 

At the back is written an (owner’s?) name, apparently Dadho-jt Pare Phausgar which 
sounds like a Dakkhant name. 

This lyrical treatment of the Krsna theme is done in a style very closely related to 
that of the earliest Régmdla series in this Catalogue. The resemblances are too evident 
to need special mention; on the other hand, the eye in people is represented as completely 
seen a8 in Gujariti painting of the fifteenth century. As regards costume, the women’s 
skirts are more elaborately flower-patterned than in any other Rajasthani pictures, the 
colt is rather long, and this would be an early feature; the same applies to the pointed 
skirt of Kygna’s jama‘, but this depends on an interpretation of the drawing which can- 
not be regarded as indisputable. As elsewhere, the black pompoms are a relatively early 
characteristic. The representation of the khijr (wild date palm) is unusual. 

‘The language (chat, etc.) is Gujarati. The same chai is used in the Jaina illustrations. 
The lyrical theme suggests a mention of the recently discovered Gujarit! Vasanta Lila 
scroll fully illustrated in the style of the contemporary Jaina MSS, and dated at Ahma- 
dabad, Sarnvat 1508, equivalent to 1451 a.p.' In this MS. the most abbreviated formulae 

1 Mehta, N. C., Indian painting in the fifteenth century. Rtpam, 22-23, 1925; Gangoly, 0. C., 
Vasanta Vildsa: a new document of Indian painting, Ostasiatische Zeitachrift, N. F., 2, 1925, 
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of draughtamanship are used; there is also a relationship with the Jain school of painting, 
which may perhaps be regarded as a kind of southern or Gujarati dialect of Rajput. In 
several pictures the bees (which play a large part in Indian lyrical rhetoric) are repre- 
sented; I do not know of any other Indian painting, except the one now described, in 
which this is the case. Here the ‘bee-line’ recalls the Karpuramafjart, 11, 6 “Before 
her flies a glance, like a line of bees.” On the whole I do not think the arguments derived 
from costume, solely, to be precise, from the jama', preclude a dating of our piece nearer 
to 1550 than 1600. 

Published, M. F. A. Bulletin, No. 142. 

Prare XVIII and Frontispiece [color plate]. 

*RasasTHAn! 
XL 

23.444. Fragment, representing a landscape with trees, cows, a river in the fore- 
ground, and kneeling figures of kings. The cows in gold. 

Possibly an episode from the Mahabharata; or s Vaignava subject. Probably about 
1600 or very early seventeenth century. 

Dimensions, .11 X .217 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Puare XIX. 

E. - Misce.iaNngous 
1, Pawint 
XLI 

17.2763. Deer fighting under a tree; painted over another versian of the same subject. 

Pahari, Jami, early seventeenth century. 

Dimensions, .066 X .143m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Reverse with Takri text, not deciphered but containing the word lajada, ‘fighting.’ 

Published: C., R. P., Pl. xxvur b and vol. 1, pp. 17, 18; C., P. 7. A., Pl. uxxi. 

A similar composition occurs in the Mandfi al Hayawan of the Morgan Library, New 
York: the accompanying text merely describes the peculiaritios of the ‘mountain ox.’ 

A similar composition is also found in British Museum Ms. 18579, f. 63 a, where it 
illustrates the Story of the Devotee who had his Robe of Honor Stolen (see Eastwick, 
Anvar-i-Suhaili, 1854, pp. 163 ff.). 

Same hand and series as Nos. XXXI-XXXVIII and XLII-XLVII1 in this Catalogue 
(M. F. A. 17.2764-2778). 


PuatE XX. 
XLil 


17.2768. Ascetic or student (brahmacari): Brahman youth with spear end water 
pot. Numbered Bhala 72. 
Pahari, Jami, early seventeenth century. 
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Dimensions, .100 X .145m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Inscribed in white Takri characters on red border Bramhdcart. 
Reverse with Hindi text in Takri characters: 
Bramhacarie-de prasine bidya labha hoe 
Sukha hoe diirba(?) labha hoe . . . sukha . . hoe 
Brahmdcarya is the continent and devoted life of the student or ascetic, and one who 
leads auch a life is called a Brahmdcdrt. 
Same hand and series as Nos. XXXI-XXXIX, XLI, and XLIII-XLVII in this 
Catalogue (M. F. A. 17.2763-2767 and 2769-2778). 


XLUI 
17.2773. Bed, in a chamber, the roof with five domes. Numbered Bhala 74. 
Pahayi, Jami, early seventeenth century. 
Dimensions, .102 X .145m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Reverse with Hindi text in Takri characters, beginning Saja-de prasage, the rest 
illegible (saja = sajja or bed). 
Same hand and series as Nos. XXXI-XXXVIII, XLI, XLII and XLIV-XLVIM in 
this Catalogue (M. F. A. 17.2763-2772 and 2774-2778). 
XLIV 
17.2774. Jailor and criminal. Numbered Maridé 53. 
Pahasl, Jami, early seventeenth century. 
Dimensions, .096 X .141 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection, 
‘Takri inscription in white on red border illegible. 
Reverse with Hind! text in Takri characters: 
Kubudhte-de prasane bura karama kari karie . . . karie burt mota hoe 
“If a depraved person be gratified, he will make you do bad deeds and die an evil 
death.” 
Same hand and series as Nos. XXXI-XXXVIII, XLI-XLIII and XLV-XLVIII in 
this Catalogue (M. F. A. 17.2763-2773 and 2775-2778), 


XLV 

17.2775. The friends: two young men seated on a dari, one offering the other betel. 

Pahayi, Jami, early seventeenth century. 

Dimensions, .101 X .148m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Inecription in white Takri characters on red border Afitra (friend). 

Reverse with inscription in Takri characters, illegible. 

Same hand and series as Nos. XXXI-XXXVIII, XLI-XLIV and XLVI-XLVII in 
this Catalogue (M. F. A. 17.2763-2774 and 2778-2778). 

Puate XX. 
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XEVI 


17.2776. A Bréhman: a man seated on a dari under a tree (weeping willow type). 
Numbered Bhala 70. 
Pahari, Jami, early seventeenth century. 
Dimensions, .095 X .126m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Tnscription in white Takri characters on red border Bréhamaya ridara. 
Reverse with Takri inscription beginning Vtpare-dé prasane. (ripra = brdhmaya) 
Same hand and series as Nos. XXXI-NXXVIIL, XLI-NLV, XLV, NLVTI, in 
this Catalogue (M. F. A. 17.2763-2776 and 2777, 2778). 
Prats XX. 
XLVI 
17.2777. Pandit with a book. 
Pahayi, Jama, early seventeenth century. 
Dimensions, .093 X .140 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection, 
Reverse with inscription in Takri characters, partly illegible. 
+ + « labha hoe 
Sukha hoe, . . . bhalé hor pamduta hoe 
Same hand and series as Nos. XXXI-XNXVIII, XLI- XLVI and XLVI in this 
Catalogue (M. F. A. 17.2763-2776 and 2778). 
Phare XVI. 
XLVI 
17.2778. Donkey beside a tree, braying. Numbered 52. 
Pahari, Jama, early seventeenth century. 
Dimensions, .093 X .143m.  Ros-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Reverse with Hindi inscription in Takri characters: 
Gadhe-de prasane sada dukha hoesukha hoe. 
“Tf a donkey be pleased, there will be both sorrow and joy.” 
Same hand and series as Nos. XXXI-XXXVIII and XLI-XLVII in this Catalogue 
(M. F. A. 19.2768-2777). 
Prare XX. 
v2. Ritastnani 
XLIX 


26.626. Design, fruits and leaves of lotus (Nelumbium speciosum) probably part of 
a picture border. 

Rajasthani, perhaps sixteenth to seventeenth century. 

Dimensions, .159 x 080m. Gift of Ananda K. Coomaraswamy. 
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2. LATER SCHOOLS, AFTER 1630 AND MAINLY LATE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


A. Rigas anp RAcinis 
(1) Rasasreint 


18.51, Vibhdsa Ragint. K&madeva aiming a flower arrow at Rati, who reclines on a 
bed on the terrace of a palace; a maid at the window fanning her. With Hind! inscription. 
Rajasthani, about 1630. 
Dimensiona, .172 X 245 m. Ross Collection. 
Text of the Hindi inscription: 
Ragant Vibhdsa: Copat: 
Megha maléra kdma gati kinhi, 
megha vibhdsa arka bhart linht; 
Pauhaupa dhanukha ' bina kare liyou, 
rati* sarhgréma bicdrati hiyai; 
Vaha neha ura hath: lagdoai, 
dadana mort piya pema upavai; 
Dou balivarita dou jujhakari, 
rahe saména kou nahi hari; 
Sughara ripe dow unihért, 
navala triyé piya jobanavért. 
Doha: 
Suntyata kathd ju kdma ki, riti binoda pada earhgah, 
Sarasa naina kari nirakhie, sarasai sarasa-hi rarnga. 24. 
“Megha malira has entered on the path of love, and the clouda have assumed 
full measure of glory, 
Love has taken bow and arrow in hands, and Desire is considering in her 
heart the battle of love, 
She lays # loving hand on her breast, and turning her face, awakens her 
darling’s love. 
Both are hardy and valiant fighters, both are well matched and neither yields, 
Both are alike in beauty of form, the tender girl and the lusty youth. 
Hear the tale of love, the passionate pleasure of union, 
Only if you look with the eyes of love will you see the true tincture of love!” 
' Pauhaupa dhanukha = pugpa-dhenu, ‘ Flower-bow,’ ie. Kimadeva, 
* Rati, the wife of Kamadeva. 
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A similar composition and almost identical text are found in British Museum MS. Or. 
Add. 2821, 4. 29. The texts are discussed in J. A. O.S., xu, 1923. 

The Bibhasa Ragini, M. F. A. 27.2382, No. XIV of this Catalogue (8. 21, and that of 
5. 1, in the Fogg Art Museum, differ in theme and text, but correspond in the fact that 
Kamadeva and Rati are the hero and heroine, and in the fact that the former in both 
cases is abooting a flower arrow, though at different objects. Cf. No. XIV, supra. 

Published, Coomaraswamy, A. K., The Dance of Siva, New York, 1917 and London 
1924, and in C., P. J. A., Pl. uxvim (in color), where the hero and heroine are incorrectly 
referred to as Krgna and Radha. 

Same hand and series (S. 3) as M. F, A. 15.58, No. LI of this Catalogue. 

Puars XXI. 


LI 


16.58, Madhu-médhavt Ragint. A woman feeding a peacock in a palace garden; 
attended by maids, With monsoon clouds and lightning. Hindi inscription. 
Rajasthani, about 1630. 
Dimensions, .168 x .250m. Ross Collection. 
Same hand and series (S. 3) as M. F. A. 15.51, No. L of this Catalogue. 
Text of the Hindi inscription: 
Régant Madhu-mddhavi: copai: 
Madhu-médhavi ripa nidhind nari, 
harita barana pahairai tana sari; 
Bhévai bheda bhusana anga nike, 
dekhi koti munt sajr hoi phike; 
Nikast mahala bart mahi (haghi, 
nila jalada umagi ghajé garhi; 
Madhura madhura dhuni garajata dvai, 
démini camaki raba jhalévai; 
Kuralahi’ khaga’ dnamda suravdni, 
dekhi surijht raht tht rdni. 
Doha: 
Piya milapa ke phula tana, thadhi karala vinoda, 
Nrpahitn dola kai manabasi, téthai mana mahi moda. 18. 
Translation: 
“Madhu-madhavi is a treasury of beauty among women, she wears a green robe 
over all her body, 
Many kinds of jewels adorn her limbs, whom to behold, a myriad sages pale and 
faint. 
1 Kuralahi=kridahiie, ‘are sporting,’ as in the Padumdzati of Muhammad Jaisi, stanza 33 (ed. 
Grierson and Dvivedi, Caleutta, 1911). 
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Coming from the palace, she stands in the garden; heavy black clouds are gather- 
ing joyfully, 

‘The sweet, sweet rumbling of thunder is heard, flashes of lightning light up the sky, 

Birds are disporting with many notes; the princess, beholding, stands there 
delighted. 

Her body blossoms like a flower for the meeting with her darling, she stands 
entranced, 

Dreaming of her lord’s embrace, there is bliss in her heart.”” 


The texts of 8.3 (Nos. XVII and XVILI of this Catalogue) differ from those of §.1,8.2, 
and &. 4, but correspond with those of B, M. Or. Add. 2821. 

An almost identical picture and text are found in British Museum Ms, Or, Add. 2821, 
f. 18. Both texts are discussed in J. A. 0. 8., vol. xii, 1923. 

The Madhu-madhavt Ragini of 8.2 (C., R. P., Pl. 1) and that of 8. 1 (text published in 
J. A. 0. S., loc. crt.) representing an Abhisarika heroine, differ in theme and text; but 
correspond in the association with peacocks, and in some phrases of the text. 

The two pictures of this Catalogue Nos. L and LI (M. F. A. 16.51 and 16.68) illustrate 
the growing refinement which appears in seventeenth-century Rajasthini painting as a 
result of Mughal influence. There is already the beginning of a transition from painting 
to drawing, from color to outline, as essential medium. The later stage, in which feeling 
and vitality are much reduced is well exemplified in B. M. Ms. Or. Add. 2821. 

Published, Coomaraswamy, A. K., The Dance of Siva, New York, 1917 and London, 
1924, and C., P. 7. A., Pl, wax, 

Same hand and series (8. 3) as No. L (M. F. A. 16.61) of this Catalogue. 

Pate XXII. 

Lit 


17.68. (Varari?) Ragini. The beroine with hands clasped over her head, with at- 
tendants on a palace terrace, field and trees beyond. The position of the hands (karkata 
hasta) indicates amorous longing. 

Rajasthan!, probably Jaipur, mid-eeventcenth century. 

Dimensions, .211 X .313m. Harriet Otis Cruft Fund. 

Same hand and series as Nos. LIII-V in this Catalogue (M. F. A. 17.72, 17.2011 and 
17.2912), 

Another of this series in the British Museum, and one belonging to Dr. Coomara- 
swamy. 

In this series, which may be referred to as series five (S. 5), the Hind! text super- 
seribed on each has been painted over with clouds, which must have been done almost 
at once after the rest of the work was complete, perhaps as an afterthought. Portions of 
the text of Kakubha Ragini (No. LV) can be made out, the words keli kardhi, sarabara 
...deha dhydna sufficing to identify it with that of Kakubha Ragini in British Museum 
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Ms. Or. 2821, with which the composition and style likewise correspond, though the 
British Museum Ms. is slightly later and not quite so well executed. 
Prats XXII. ©) 
LOT 


17.72. Hindola Raga. Kysna with Radha in a jewelled golden awing, attended by 
many other gopis in a grove by a lotus lake, with many peacocks, 
Ra&jasthinl, probably Jaipur, mid-seventeenth century. 
Dimensions, .205 x 305m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Same hand and series as Nos. LII, LIV, LV in this Catalogue. 
Prats XXIV. 
Liv 
17.2811, Khambavatt (or Khamaj) Ragint. A lady performing Brahmi pija: Brahmi 
is four-faced and four-handed, and is seated before the sacred fire, holding a book (the 
Four Vedas) rosary and sacrificial spoon. The lady kneeling with hands clasped in wore 
ship (afijali hasta). Palace terrace with musicians below; characteristic Rajput archi- 
tecture. 
Rajasthint, probably Jaipur, mid-seventeenth century. 
Dimensions, .186 X .284 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection, 
Reproduced, C., R. P., Pl. v1. 
Same hand and series as Nos. LII, LITI, LV in this Catalogue. 
For similar representations cf. No. VII in this Catalogue. 
Puarze XXV. 
LY 
17.2912. Kakubha Ragini. Lady with o garland in each hand with dancing pea- 
cocks: two musicians to the right, a shrine on the hill above, with two pilgrims, Lotus 
pool in foreground. 
Rajasthan!, mid-seventeenth century. 
Dimensions, .180 X .278m. Ross-Coomaraswainy Collection. 
Same hand and series as Nos. LII-LIV in this Catalogue. See No. LI. 
Prate XXVI. 
LYI 


17.2909. Khambavalt (Khamaj) Régini. A lady performing Brahmi paja. Brahma. 
seated on a terrace before the sacred fire, four-faced and four-armed, holding the Four 
Vedas and two sacrificial spoons, the lady knecling with hands clasped in worship (afigalt 
hasta). Tn the background a pavilion with heavy cornice (chajja). 

Rajasthani, mid-seventeenth century. 

Dimensions, .163 x .217 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Puate XXVII. 
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LVI 


17.2910. Kakubha Ragint. A woman standing in landscape, holding garland in 
each hand. A pool in the foreground, with birds and a fox, mountainous background 
showing Persian influence. 

Rajasthani, Jaipur, eighteenth century. 

Dimensions, .140 x .204 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Puare XXVIII. 

LVI 


17,2918. Asdvart Régint. A woman seated on lotus petals playing the bin or ndgasara 
in a grove of trees at the foot of a hill surmounted by a shrine. Cobras are attracted by 
the music. 

Rajasthani, probably Jaipur, later seventeenth century. 

Dimensions, .237 X 290m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Superscribed in Persian characters, Ragigi Asdbart, and in Nagari characters with ¢ 
verse from a Ragmala: 

Ragani Asdvari: 36: doha: 

Piya magi: amedhai asdeari, carhi maliydcala chat: 

Sarpa sabat srikhanda taji, rahe deha lapatat 

“ Asdvarl is longing for her husband, and climbs the Malaya mountains, 

All the snakes desert their sandal trees, and writhe and coil their bodies.” 
A similar composition and text in British Museum Ms. Or. Add. 2821, f. 35. 
Puars XXIX. 

LIX 


17,2914. Mélkauga Raga. Prince and princess seated, listening to two female mu- 
sicians. 

Rajasthani, Jaipur, nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .180 x .250n. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Inscribed with Hind! text from a Ragmala: 

Salvi Rag Mélakos: chand paddhari: 
Manijattta sithhdsana pai visila dempati sariipa sukhamara sdla 
Dhérat sucaura sakhi ctru céra, Yaha Rage Malekosaha vicara. 
Iti Mélakosa Raga 
“On a beautiful gem-set lion throne, lord and lady in a fair palace; 
Four lovely sakhis plying the fan: know this is Malkos Raga. 
Thus Malkos Raga.” 

‘This picture ia almost identical, except for reversal from right to left, with British 
Museum Ms. Or. Add. 26550, folio 7. The wording of the text is different, but the sense 
is similar. 

Prats XXX. 
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LX 
17.3041. Laliia Ragint. Girl on a bed, a man with two garlands standing beside her. 
A tracing on akin. 
Rajasthanf, Jaipur, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .095 x .141m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Puare XXX. 
LXxI 
17.3050. Ramakali Ragint. Youth, accompanied by the aakht or confidante of the 
heroine, kneeling at the feet of the heroine; architectural background. 
Rajasthant, Jaipur, eighteenth to nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .117 X .155m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Superscribed in Nagar! characters: 11 Rémakali. 


LXII 
17.3051, Ragint? Lady reclining on a couch and playing a vind, the sakht seated be- 
side the bed. Architectural background. 
Rajasthani, Jaipur, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .131 X .159m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
LXIIt 
17.8081. Ragini. Girl seated with cobra; drawing, probably a sketch for Asdvart 
Ragini. 
Rajasthan, Jaipur, eighteenth to nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .103 X .135m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


LXIV 
11.3067. Dhandéri Ragint: tracing on akin. 
Rajesthanl, Jaipur, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .104 X .154m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Superecribed Ghatasart (for Dhandfri) in Nagart characters. 


(la) RisasTHAN] wits MuGnaL INFLUENCE 
LXV 

17.71. Bhawave Raga. Siva as Bhairava seated on a bed attended by three girls, 
one of whom is massaging his arm. 

Under Mughal influence. Early seventeenth century. 

Dimensions, .202 X .292 m. Harriet Otis Cruft Fund. 

Ultramarine and gold are dominant in the unusual color scheme. The painted archi- 
tecture recalls the decoration of such buildings as the Rang Mehall at Delhi (Arch. Sur. 
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Ind., Ann. Rep., 1907-08). With Urdi inscription in Persian characters in gold on the 
blue sky: Prathama raga Bhairava habaskari shaba bagi, awal: ‘The first riga, Bhairava, 
the hour of dawn, while night still lingers. First.’ 

The figure of Siva at first suggests Krsna by its blue color, but the hair dressed in a 
knot (jafa) is characteristic for Siva as a yogi, and in any case it is Siva as Bhairava who 
should he represented. Bhairava is dark complexioned; blue and black are interchange- 
able in Indian iconography and color terminology. 

Same hand and series as No. LXVI (M. F. A. 17.69). Two others of the same series 
belong to Dr. Coomaraswamy. 

Pusrs XXXI. 

LXVI 


17.69. Varari Ragint. Heroine seated on a cuuki, with hands clasped overhead; 
maid or confidante in attendance. 

With Mughal influence, early seventeenth century. 

Dimensions, .203 X .294m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

With Urda inscription in Persian character in gold on the blue sky: 

Ragini Rardrt wagt shaba bagi haktlas bahir din ke, 
“Ragint Barar?, the hour of night when day is ended but twilight still lingers.” 

The position of the hands with fingers interlocked (kerkaja hasté) and the arms 
stretched overhead expresies amorous desire. 

Same hand and series as No. LXV (M. F. A. 17.71). 

Puats XXXI. 

(2) Pauint, Jaud 
LXVII 

17.2787. Dipaka Raga: male personage, with three flaming heads and four arms, 
holding elephant goad (ankuéa) and rose lotus (padma) as attributes, red in complexion, 
riding on a white elephant with flaming head and carrying a flaming arghya patra in his 
trunk, 

Pahiyi, Jama, early eighteenth century. 

Dimensions, .157 x .148 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

A portion of the original red border with white inscription in Takr! characters is 
attached and reads Dipak Raga. Also inscribed reverse Dosra palara Dipakedé, “second 
sheet of Dipak.” 

Puare XXXII. 

LXVIlI 

17.2788. Decagandhéri Régini: two women, one with a fly-whisk (cémara) perform- 
ing Siva paja, standing on either side of a liigam. Implements of worship, including an 
arghya patra, on the ground. 
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Early eighteenth century. 

Dimensions, .205 < .208m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Inscribed in Takri characters in white on the red border: 

Devagandhart Ragant Mélkausedd bharaja 
“Devagandhart Ragint, wife of Malkauga.” 

Also reverse with Malkausedd patara (?), patara with the number 2 (i.e, ‘sheet two’), 
and several letters in another hand. 

Puare XXXII. 

LNIX 

17.2790. Gambhira Raga: man and woman in a boat, the former aiming an arrow at 
a deer running on the shore. 

Pahari, Jami, carly cightcenth century. 

Dimensions, .208 X .208m. Ross-Coomarnswamy Collection. 

Inscription in white Takri characters on the red border. 

Gambhira raga Sri rdgedd putra 
“Gambhira Riga, son of Sri Raga.” 

Reverse with identical inscription and some additional words. 

It will be observed that the Jami Ragmala series includes a grouping not only of 
Ragas and their wives Ragiz’s but also a scries of moda} variations known as sons and 
daughters of the Ragax, Among Rijasthint works I know of only one such series 
and the total number of pictures in a series should, of course, in this case, execed the usual 
thirty-six. 

Puare XXXII. 

LXX 


17,2791. Ramakalt Ragint: a woman with a cup of milk in each hand, cobras 
emerging from trees right and left to drink the milk. 
Pahiyi, early eighteenth century. 
Dimensions, 208  .205m. Ross-Coomaraswatny Collection. 
Inscription in ‘Takri characters on the red border: 
Ramakali ragipt Sri ragedi bharaja 
“Ramakali Ragint, wife of Sri Riga.” 
Reverse with same inscription and additional words paoauta patara, “fifth shoot.” 
The number 5 and six letters appear below in another hand. 
Puate XXXII. 





LXXI 
17.3199. Gujar? Ragini: a woman seated in landscape fondling two black deer, an- 
other woman playing the rind. 
Pahirt, Jami, early eighteenth century. 
Dimensions, .158 x 158m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
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Inscription in white Takri characters on the red border: 
Gujart ragini Dipakedi bharaja 
“Guiari Ragint, wife of Dipak.” 
Prats XXXIIL 
LXXII 
17.8116. Devagirt Régini: two women, one with garland, one with a fly-whisk and 
basket of flowers, approaching a Siva Hagam to offer pajd. The lifigem surmounted by 
an umbrella of honor (chattra). 
Pahari, Jami, early eighteenth century. 
Dimensions, .203 X .209 m. Rose-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Inecription in red Takri characters on the yellow border: 
Devagirt ragant Hindoledi bharaja 
“Devagiri Ragini, wife of Hindola (Raga).” 
Reverse: 
Devagiri Hindoledt bhérajd dusra patara. 
“Devaglt (Ragin!), wife of Hindola, second sheet.” 
also the number 2 and several letters in another hand. 
Prats XXXIII. 
LXXIIl 
17.2788, Bhamarananda Réga: a Saiva sannydsi dancing violently, and a woman 
drumming on a tambourine. 
Pahirt, JamdQ, carly eighteenth century. 
Dimensions, .205 X .211m. Roas-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Inseription in black in Takri characters on the red border: 
Raga Bhamarénanda Malkausedé putra, “ Bhamarananda Raga, son of Malkauga.” 
Style of No. LXVIII, etc., but not in same series 
Puate XXXII 
LXXIV 
17,3200. Gujor? Ragini: girl with a vind, between two trees. 
Pabiyi, early eighteenth century. 
Dimensions, .204 X .219m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Inscribed in Takri characters on the red border: 


Ragayi Gujart Dipakedi bharaja 
“Qujart Ragini, wife of Dipak.” 
Puars XXXII. 
LXxvV 


17.8218. Devagirt Ragint: a lady offering puja of burning camphor before a large 
ball of burning camphor on a dish (varana-dala) supported by a standing brazen Garuda. 
Attendant with yak-tail eaurt, architectural background. Red border with Takri inserip- 
tion in white: Ragant Devagtrt 17. 
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Pah&yl, Jami, seventeenth century. 

Dimensions, .197 x 251m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Pirate XXXIV. 

LXXVI 

17.3218. Ahiri Ragint: a lady offering a cup of milk to four cobras emerging from 
and coiling upon two earthen pots. Attendant with yak-tail caurt; architectural back- 
ground. Red border with Takri inscription in black: Ragayi Ahiri Harhdoledt bharaja, 
“Ragini Ahirl wife of Hindola.” 

Pahari, Jami, seventeenth century. 

Dimensions, .206 x .205m. Jami. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection, 

As regards the subject of this picture, it may be remarked in the first place that the 
cult of Nagas, as at once henevolent and destructive powers of the waters, which flour- 
ished so extensively in the Ganges valley at an earlicr date has survived in great atrength 
in the Pafijab Himilayas. In particular the snake god Basak or Biisu Nag is worshipped 
all over the hills. The picture seems to refer to a particular legend connected with thix 
divinity, localized in, but perhaps not peculiar to Ku]i. A certain woman was abducted 
by Basu Nag; he allowed her to return home but told her that she would give birth to 
eighteen (in the hills, an indefinite round number) Nigx, whom she must feed daily with 
milk, and so it turned out. She kept the snukes in an earthen pot and fed them, as repre- 
sented in the picture. One day her daughter was inquisitive, and herself taking some 
milk went to the mysterious pot. When the snakes popped out to get the milk, she was 
frightened, and all the snakes escap~1.' It ix interesting to xee how this story has been 
made into the theme of a Ragmila painting. It may be remarked that the motif of unakes 
twining about a jar or -urs also is. Ceylon? and sx of remote antiquity in Western Ama in 
connection with the cult of Ashtaruth. 

Puare XXXIV. 


(3) Pawand KAxont 
LXXVII 

17.2558, Megh Réga: a four-armed divinity, evidently Indra, seated in the clouds 
before a tree (kalpa erkga) with elephant (Airavata). In lower clouds to right: Visnu, 
Siva, SOrya, Candra to right; gandharwae to left. Below, on earth, a man and woman 
seated on a bed, and peacocks dancing, enjoying the rain. Thick red brush outline over 
white priming. A good example of Strzygowski’s ‘IIvarena landscape.’ 

Pahari, Kangra, eighteenth century. 

1 Hutebinson, J.and Vogel, J Pb . Hostery of Bhadrawak Stat, Journ Panjab Hastorveal Suewty, 


TV, 2, 1916, p. 118; and Panjab Gazetteer, 1917, and PI IL, and p 62. 
* Coomaraswamy, Mediacral Stuhatese Art, Pl axvt, 6. 
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Dimensions, .148 x .243m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Inseribed 1. Prathama raga Megha. 

The only example of a réga picture of the Kangra school in the collection. 
Prats CII. 


(4) Miscetianzous Sources 
LXXVIII 

15.45. Todi Régint: woman leaning against a tree in landscape, listening to the 
music of another woman with a cind; two fawns attracted by the music, 

Delhi or Lucknow? eighteenth century. 

Dimensions, .151 x .228m. Ross Collection. 

Writing at back in Gurmukh! characters, Todt. Seal at back in Persian characters 
dated H, 1155 = 1747 a.v. 

Same hand and series as No. LXXIX in this Catalogue (M. F. A. 16.47). Both 
could be considered late Mughal. 

LXxIX 

15.47. Ragint: woman with a flower wand and a garland, leaning against a tree, in 
landscape. 

Delhi or Lucknow? cighteenth century. 

Dimensions, .15 X .234m. Ross Collection. 

Seal at back in Persian characters dated A. H. 1155 = 1747 a.v. 

Same hand and series as No. LXXVIII in this Catalogue (M. F. A. 15.45). 

LXxxX 

17.2612. Lalité Ragini: the heroine sleeping on a couch, the hero departing, the 
sakhi standing by the couch, but erased. Sketch in carmine, with parts in black. 

Central Provinces? eighteenth century. 

Dimensions, .132 X .188 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Inscribed Léfita in Nigart characters. 


LXXXxI 
17.2664. Kakubha Ragiyi: a lady in landscape with two peacocks. Inscribed in 
Nagarl characters: Kakubha. 
Patna, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .09 x .132m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


LXXXII 
17.2665. Ragiyt: a woman seated. Inscription in Persian characters: Ragiyi. 


Patna, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .104 X .12m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection 
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LXXXI 
17.2822. Bhoirava Raga? Siva as Bhairava dancing before a Saiva shrine, attended 
by a dancing gaye and a cobra, in rocky landscape. Partly colored. 
Patna? nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .152 X .227m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


B. Epic anp Romance 
(1) RasastHint 
Ramayana 
LXXXIV 
17.2298, Rama and Sitd enthroned, attended by Lakgmana and worshiped by 
Hanuman. Painting in full colors and gold, the whites much darkened by chemical 
change. 
Rajasthani, seventeenth century. 
Dimensions, .068 x .067m. Ross-Coomaraawamy Collection. 
Obtained with Jain MSS from Paj Krpi Ryi at Pattan, Pafijab. 
Same hand and series as Nos. CLIV, CCCLXIIL (M. F. A. 17.2292,2204), 


LXXXV 
17.2646. Rama returning victorious to Ayodhya, accompanied by Lakemana, Hanu- 
man, Jambavan, ete. Drawing mainly in red, partly pricked for use as 9 stencil. 


R&jasthdnt, Jaipur, early eighteenth century. 
Dimensions, oval .202 x .268 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
LXXXVI1 

17.2660. Rama, Lakemana and Sita passing through the streets of Ayodhya on their 
way to the forest; above, in a palace, taking leave of Kauyalyi. The lady in the fore- 
ground is perhaps Kaikey!. Brush outline redrawn over white priming, background 
partly colored. 

Rajasthani, early nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .317 X .231m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


LXXXVII 
17.3030. Arjuna? a seated warrior, dressed in mail, with bow and arrow. rush out- 
line drawing, no priming. 


Rajasthani, Jaipur, eighteenth century. 
Dimensions, .104 x .124m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
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LXXXVIII 
17.8078. Rama and Sitd in Ayodhya, attended by Lakgemans, Hanuman and Vibhi- 
sana. Rima and Siti seated on a throne supported by Garudas, on a terrace with garden 
beyond; Lakgmana with a peacock camara. Hanuman massaging Rama’s right leg. 
Tracing on skin, 
Rajasthani, Jaipur, eighteenth century. 
Dimensions, .26 X .184m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


LXXXIX 
17.8086. Rama, with bow and lotus. Colored cartoon. 
Rajasthani, early nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .85 X .995m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


Mahabharata 


XC 
17.3031. The Five Pandavas: standing group, the names Sadeva, Nakala, Arjana, 
Bhiva, Yudhigthira (?) superscribed in almost illegible Nagari characters. Names re- 
peated at the side as follows: Raja Yu(dhi)gthara (?), Bhiva, Arjana, Nukala, Saideva 
(ste). 
Brush outline drawing. 
Rajasthnt, Jaipur, early eighteenth century. 
Dimensions, .108 X .094m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Xci 
17.2648. Bhagaved Gité: Krena instructing Arjuna. Second drawing over white 
priming. 
Rajasthan}, late eighteenth century. 
Dimensions, .135 X .113 m., oval. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


Mdlati-madhu 
xc 

26.8. Page (cut down) from an illustrated manuscript of, or a series of pictures from 
the atory of Milat! and Madhu. Girl and youth seated in a pavilion, the former throwing 
a paper ball at the latter; beside each, a book lying on the ground; between them the 
teacher's seat (cauk?) with a whip lying on it. Superscribed Malatst Madhu pé gerhda bahi, 
“Mallat! throwing the ball at Madhu.” Part of the Hindi text above the picture and at 
the back. 

Rajasthani, seventeenth century. 

Dimensions, .182 X .155m. Gift of Ananda K. Coomaraswamy. 
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Text: 


50 Pata pareca ke aujhala rahe, bacana bibeka paraspara kahai, 
Madhu Malatt dou parabtna, kou adhika na kou hina. 
51 Yeka diwasa gura dra ne gayau, mana mai gudha Malati thayau, 
Poje parece sau di neinana, nirakhyo Madhu purana manamana. 
52 Soratha: Bhat biraha basa-bala, Madhu rati nirakhi jahi, 
Manchu kovart jala giri mina jyou Malati. 
Copat: Pata pareca thoro gaht phari, kari gahi genida phula ki mari, 
Madhu weai ctayaka dekhyau, Malet badana kala-nidhi pekhyau. 
Soratht: Cttavata ucai noina, manchu bana ura urajhiyau, 
Pragajyau purana maina, priti heta Madhu Madlati. 
Copat: Madhu jtya samajhi sakuca mana dhari, nici drsati dhara parighari, 
Manahu kuribha dhare sahdsra jala, lajyé bhat prina te prabdla. 
Malatt jiya mai dpa sambhari, dujai gerida phula ki mari, 
Badana duraya rahyau kaki kaise, nirakhi badana bolau Kina aise. 
57 Phala a(th)bukha dekhi drga tasai, talavara hai bina khayé kaxai, 
Phuni mitho karavauvu kasai, dtura bhuta pi jiyai axai. 
Indraina phala surdara hoya, Khare ki decha nat koya, 
Bina bujhai cakhai nahi koye, so gati se mali subhata hoya. 
Doha: Subhata se mala dekhi kai, mana arba anba phala hoya, 
Pakai té bhai soya dekha, deha pi jardlo bhat soya. 


Translation: 


“Tn a separate room, with their paper books, they were talking together of various 
things — 
Madhu and Malati, both of them clever, neither the more nor the less. 
One day when the teacher had not come, Milat! devised a secret scheme in her 
heart; 
“Raising her eyes from book and paper, she saw that Madhu was deep in his 
studies. 
Overcome by longing, she looked desirously at Madhu, 
Malatt was like a fish that is caught in a Aovari-net. 
Taking a piece of the paper book she rolled it up, and making a ball she threw it 
lightly: 
Madbu looked up in anger, but what he saw was Milati’s form, a casket of 
snares! 
‘Madhu looked up in anger, as though an arrow had struck his breast: 
But Love came forth in his might, and Madhu and Mailatt fell in love. 
Madhu, perceiving the state of his feelings, became confused, and thereupon 
dropped his eyes, 
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As though « thousand pots were pouring water down on him, he was abashed, 
and his heart sank. 
‘Malati controlled herself, and tossed a second ball: 
He hunched up his body, I cannot describe it; at the sight of her body he could 
not speak 
And though he beheld a very mango fruit, it seemed like a dagger or sword; 
Then making it out to be sweet, the breath of desire sprang up in his heart. 
It was a lovely fruit of Indra’s heaven, seeming good to eat — 
None enjoys before he recognizes what he sees, and thus the hero fell. 
And seeing that the hero yielded, her soul (melted) like a perfect mango fruit, 
And being ripe she gazed on him, and as for him, his body was on fire.”” 


This is evidently a part of some Hindi version of the story of Malati and Madhava, 
which forms the theme of a well known classic Sanskrit play by Bhavabhdti, who flour- 
ished at the court of Yagovarman of Kanauj in the first half of the eighth century A.D. 
‘The play is translated in Wilson, H., Select specimens of the theatre of the Hindus, 1871 ed., 
vol. II. Here Madhava is the son of Devaraka, King of Vidarbha, and is sent to Pad- 
miivati (probably the modern Pawaya in Gwaliar) to study logic, and with a view to his 
ultimate marriage with Malati, the daughter of the minister Bhurivasu. 

The representation of a schoolroom is of interest. For another example see No. 
CXXX in this Catalogue. Published: M. F. A. Bulletin, No. 142. 

Puats XXXV. 


Laila Majin 
XCIII 
16.52. Majfiiin, an emaciated figure, seated under a tree in a rocky landscape, 
visited by Lailé, whose camel is seen in the lower right hand corner. Probably un- 
finished. 
Rajasthani, Jaipur, eighteenth century. 
Dimensions, .15 X .22m. Ross Collection. 





XCIV 
17.2916. Laili and Majiitn conversing in the desert; the camel kneeling, to the 
right. Sunset sky. 
Rajasthani, eighteenth to early nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .146 X .210m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
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(2) Panint, Kaxcri 
Ramayana 
xcv 
17.2435. Siege of Laika: Hanuman discovers Sita in the Agoka grove, guarded by 
raksasts. Second drawing over thin priming, partly colored. 
Paharl, Kangri, late eighteenth century. 
Dimensions, .369 X .259 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Same hand and series as Nos. XCVI,XCVII in this Catalogue (M.F. A. 17.2436-2487). 
Pate XXXVI. 
XCVI 
17.2438. Siege of Lanka: Hanuman ravages the Asoka garden and attacks the 
guards. Indrajit aims an arrow at Hanuman. Second drawing over thin priming, partly 
colored, 
Pah&yi, Kangyb, late eighteenth century. 
Dimensions, .369 X .262m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Same hand and series as Nos, XCV, XCVII in thie Catalogue (M. F. A. 17.2436, 
2437). See also No. XCVIII (M. F. A. 17,2447), 
Puate XXXVII. 
XCVIT 
17.2487. Siege of Laika: Hanuman captive, with oiled rags bound to his tail, led 
through the streets of Lanka, and flying through the air setting fire to the houses, 
Second drawing over thin priming, partly colored. 
Pahari, Kangri, late eighteenth century. 
Dimensions, .366 X .261 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy (Collection. 
Same hand and series as Nos. XCV, XCVI in this Catalogue (M. F. A. 17.2486, 
2436). 
XCVHI 
17.2447. Hanuman assaulting the rdkyasa guards, after finding Siti in the Asoka 
garden. Drawing in red. 
Pahari, Kangra, late eighteenth century. 
Dimensions, .282 x .209 m. Ross-Coomaraswainy Collection. 
Identical with part of No. XCVI (M. F. A. 17.2438) and perhaps the original sketch 
for same composition and by same hand. 


XCTIX 
17.2582. The Forest Asylum {vandérdma): Rama, Sita and Lokymana in their forest, 
homa, the latter cooking. Red outline over gray underdrawing. 
Pahari, Kangra, eighteenth to nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .155 X .187 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
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Mahabharata 


Cc 
17.2644. Battle of Arjuna and Bhigms: both in chariots, Arjuna with Krsna as 
charioteer and with » monkey banner, Bhisma with hamisa banner, the air thick with 
arrows flying in both directions. Drawing in red, redrawn in black, partly over thin 
priming. 
Pahayl, Kangra? eighteenth to nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .305 X .202 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


Nala and Damayanit 


cI 

17.2392. The gods traveling through the air, in two groups, moving in contrary di- 
rections. Those to the left moving toward a city — doubtless Amaravati, Indra’s capital 
— include Indra, riding on the elephant Airavata; Varuna with the noose riding on a 
cauki; Agni, flaming, also on a caukt; Yama carrying a rod; and Sarasvati, with a book 
and vind, riding on harasa, Those to the right are Kali, driving in a chariot drawn by two 
dogs and accompanied by Dvapara; and Kamadeva, with the ‘five arrows’ of love in his 
hand. Each group is accompanied by Gandharva musicians. Second drawing over white 
priming. 

Pahfri, Kangra, late eighteenth century. 

Dimensions, .355 X .225m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection, 

Same hand and series as Nos. CII-CXXX in this Catalogue. 

Puate XXXVIII. 


ci 
17.2398. Palace of Nala: Nala in council in an upper chamber, a clerk’s office below, 
with accountants. Horse and clephant stables beyond, and a Saiva shrine on a hill. The 
apparently Georgian costume of the official standing to right of the clerk’s office is the 
only suggestion of European influence in the series. No. 14 of the original series. Partly 
finished in strong colors. 
Pahayi, Kangra, late eighteenth century. 
Dimensions, .395 X .288 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Same hand and series as Nos. CI and CIII-CXXX in this Catalogue. 
Puate XXXVIII. 
CHI 
17.2394. The svayamiwara of Damayanti: the courtyard is filled with suitors, and 
the bride surrounded by her maidens and accompanied by Sarasvatl, is borne in her palan- 
quin towards Nala who is seated with the four gods disguised in the same likeness. One 
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of the maidens carries the garland destined for the chosen suitor, on a covered tray. 
Other divinities in the clouds including Brahma (with four heads) and Vignu (with mace 
and lotus), Second drawing over white priming. slightly colored. 
Pahasi, Kangra, late eighteenth century. 
Dimensions, .387 x .282m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
“Tn dismay saw Bhima’s daughter five, in garb, in form, the same... . 
“How shall I the gods distinguish? Royal Nala how discern?” — Mahabharata, 
VI, 53. 
Published: Coomaraswamy, Indian Drawings, PL. xxvi; ©. R. P., Pl. uxt. 
Same hand and series as Nos. C1, CII and CIV-CXXX in this Catalogue. 
Puare XXXIX. 
civ 
17.2396. Following the srayanwara, Bhima receives and congratulates Nala: Du- 
mayanti watching. The gods have already taken their departure. Second drawing over 
white priming, slightly colored. 
Pahari, Kangra, late eighteenth century. 
Dimensions, .398 X .201 m. Ross-C'oomaraswamy (Collection. 
Same hand and series as Nos, CI-CIH, CV-CXXX in this Catalogue. 
Puate XL. 
cv 
17.2896. Nala in procession: a typical Himilayan ieon surmounted by a chattra is 
borne before him in another palanquin. Second drawing over while priming, slightly 
colored. 
Pahari, Kangra, late eighteenth century. 
Dimensions, .398 X .291 m. Ros+Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Same hand and series as Nos. C1 CIY, CVI CXXX in this Catalogue. 
Prats XL. 
CVI 
17.2387. Nala received at Vidarbha by Bhima: to the right, above, Nala’s toilet in 
preparation for the mayriage. Second drawing over white priming, slightly colored. 
Late eighteenth century. 
Dimensions, .334 X .221 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Same hand and series as Nos. CIV, CVII-CXXX in this Catalogue. 
Prate XL. 
CVIL 
17.9898. Departure from Vidarbha, following the wedding: above, Damayant! in 
her palanquin, Bhima and Nala standing beside it, the former taking farewell of his daugh- 
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ter; below, Nala taking leave of Bhima. Second drawing over white priming, slightly 
colored. 

Pahiri, Kangra, late eighteenth century. 

Dimensions, .334 x .222m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Same hand and series as Nos. CI-CVI, CVILI-CXXX in this Catalogue. 

Prats XLI. 


cvI 


17.2899. Another version of Nala’s reception by Bhima: a Br&hman priest offering 
a libation. The marriage pavilion is seen above the farther wall of the courtyard. Second 
drawing over white priming, slightly colored. 

Pahirl, Kangra, late eighteenth century. 

Dimensions, .398 x .29] m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Same hand and series as Nos, CI-CVII, CIX-CXXX in this Catalogue. 

Puare XLIL 


crx 


17.2400, The bridal chamber, night scene. Group of three maids with food to left; 
two others to right; one a doorkeeper, the other with a torch, Second drawing over white 
priming, slightly colored. 

Pahari, late eighteenth century. 

Dimensions, .400 x .290m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Part reproduced in Coomaraswamy, Indian Drawings ni, Pl. x, 1. 

Same hand and series as Nos. CI-CVIII, CX-CXXX in this Catalogue. 

Pare XLH. 


cx 


17.2401. Entertainment (samérddhana) of Brahmans, in connection with the wed- 
ding ceremonies. A kitchen to the left, with Brahman cooks handing out food: the 
guests seated in a circle without. The host (Bhima?) with Nala in a pavilion. “Cloak- 
room” on the right. Second drawing over white priming, slightly colored. 

Pahari, Kangra, late eighteenth century. 

Dimensions, 400 x .290m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Same hand and series as Nos. CI-CIX, CXI-CXXX in this Catalogue. 

Puare XLII. 

cxI 

17.2402. Perhaps the return to Nigadha. Damayantt’s palanquin in the centre, 
Nala on horseback. Preparation of a bridal chamber. Second drawing over white priming, 
slightly colored. 

Pahari, Kangra, late eighteenth century. 
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Dimensions, .397 x .291m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Same hand and series as Nos, CI-CX, CXII-CXXX in this Catalogue. 
Puate XLII. 
cx 
17.2408. Nala and Damayanti in loggia and chamber to the left, to the right a 
crowned youth approaching and peeping over the wall. Perhaps the interview of Nala 
with Damayant!, on the occasion of his speaking for the gods (thus, between CII and 
CIII, above) in this case we must identify the youth thrice represented, as Nala in each 
case (method of “continuous narration”). Seeond drawing over white priming, slightly 
colored, numbered 74. 
Paharl, Kater, late eighteenth century. 
Dimensions, .398 x .291m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Same hand and series as Nos. CI-CXI, CXII-CXXX in this Catalogue. 
Prater XLIV. 
cx 
17.2404, Nala and Damayant! in three scenes. On the left she holds a mirror for 
him, in the centre she resists his advances, to the right he places a garland round her neck. 
Second drawing over white priming, slightly colored. 
Pahayi, Kangra, late eighteenth century. 
Dimensions, .349 x .29m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Same hand and series an Nos. CI-CXII, CXIV-CXXX in this Catalogue. 
Puars XLIV. 
CXIV 
17.2405. Nala and Damayant! in three scenes, On the left, Nala fanning Damayantt, 
centre, Nala seated, Damayanti standing; right, Nala reclining, she standing arranging 
her hair. Second drawing over white priming, slightly colored. 
Late eighteenth century. 
Dimensions, .399 x .291m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Same hand and series as Nos. CI-CXIII, CKV-CXXX in this Catalogue 
Puate XLV. 
cCxv 
17.2406. Nala visits Damayant! in her own apartments, and covers her eyes with his 
hand, making a sign to her maidens not to “Iet on” who it is. Nala is represented twice 
(“continuous narration”). Second drawing over white priming, slightly colored. 
Pahari, Kangra, late eighteenth century. 
Dimensions, .399 X .281 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Same hand and series as Nos. CI-CXIV, CXVI-CXXX in this Catalogue. 
Puate XLY. 
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CXVI 


17.2407, Nala and Damayanti: the former sprinkling the attendants with water. 
Second drawing over white priming, slightly colored. Numbered 83. 

Pahari, Kangra, late eighteenth century. 

Dimensions, .399 X .291 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Same hand and series as Nos. CI-CXV, CX VII-CXXX in this Catalogue. 

Prats XLVI. 


CXVII 


17.2408. Damayanti gives alms (a pearl necklace). Second drawing over white 
priming, slightly colored. 

Pahari, Kaiigra, late eighteenth century, 

Dimensions, .398 x .292m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Same hand and series as Nos, CI-CXVI, CXVIII-CXXX in this Catalogue. 

Puate XLVI. 


CXVOI 


17.2409, Nals and Damayant! in three scenes; left and centre showing Nala per- 
suading Damayanti to a reconciliation after a quarrel. On the right, both seated in 
affection, Damayant! with a lotus of dalliance (kelika kamala). Second drawing over 
white priming, slightly colored. 

Pabasi, Kahgri, late eighteenth century. 

Dimensions, .398 X .291m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Same hand and series as Nos. CI-CXVII, CXIX-CXXX in this Catalogue. 

Puatz XLVII. 


CxIxX 


17.2410. Nala and Damaysntt at play with » girl, imprisoned between their arms. 
Second drawing over white priming, slightly colored. Numbered 91. 

Pahari, Kangra, late eighteenth century. 

Dimensions, .396 x .200m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Same hand and series as Nos. CI-CX VIII, CXX-CXXX in this Catalogue. 

Piats XLVII. 

CXX 

17.2411. Nala receiving tribute (nazar) from a vassal prince. Second drawing over 
white priming, slightly colored. Numbered 96. 

Pahart, Kaigriy, late eighteenth century. 

Dimensions, .399 x .291m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Same hand and series as CI-CXIX, CXXI-CXXX in this Catalogue. 

Prats XLVI. 
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CXXI 

17.2412. Nala practising archery, and officers engaged in athletic exercises (single 
stick, ete.). The archery practice is not for accuracy of aim, but for driving power and 
consists in driving arrows through a plank. Second drawing over white priming, slightly 
colored. Numbered 97. 

Pahari, Kangra, late eighteenth century. 

Dimensions, .398 X .281m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Same hand and series as Nos. CI-CXX, CXXII-CXXX in this Catalogue. 

Puare XLVIII. 

CXXIT 

17,2413. Nala performing morning sandhya (twilight) ceremonies: above, attended 
by Br&hmans, practising prazdyama (regulation of breath); below, with Brihmans and 
female attendants bathing. Second drawing over white priming, slightly colored. Num- 
bered 98, 

Pahari, Kaigra, late eighteenth century. 

Dimensions, .298 x .291 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

The daily morning bath (nityaandna) precedes the sandhya (“twilight”) ritual. Every 
householder is required to bathe twice daily — in the morning, before the sun rises, and 
again in the evening. The bath is preceded by tooth washing, and one of the maids is 
here shown pouring away the tooth water from the edge of the terrace. Tarpana or pence 
offering follows the bath, and then follow the sandhyd ceremonies properly wo called. 
The third part of this office consists of pragdyame or regulation of breath. For dexcription 
of this ceremony, see 8. C’. Vasu, Daily Practice of the Hindus, ed. 2, pp. 46-49. The regu- 
lation of breath consists in inspiration through the left nostril, the right being closed by 
pressure of the thumb of the right hand, retention of breath, both nostrils being closed 
by pressure of the thumb, ring and little fingers of the right hand; and expiration 
through the right nostril, the left being still closed by the ring and little fingers.’ The 
gayatri mantram is recited at each stage and this is accompanied by meditation on Brahmi, 
Vignu, and Siva. 

A later part of the ritual is the offering to the sun, now risen, iJlustrated in No. C 
(M. F. A. 17.2418), 

Same hand and series as Nos. CIC'XXI, CXXIII-CXXX in thix Catalogue. 

Puare XIX. 





XVII, 


cCxXXxI 
17.2414 Nala and Damayanti seated, to right: a message is brought hy one of the 
maidens (perhaps the announcement of a visitor). Second drawing over white priming, 
slightly colored. Numbered 92. 


» The disposition of the hand is that known in dramatic dancing as aarpa fren (see Nundiked> 
vara, The Mirror of Gesture, translated by Coomaraswamy and Daggrals, p. 33). 
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Psb&ri, Kaigra, late eighteenth century. 
Dimensions, .398 X .291m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Same hand and series as Nos. CI-CXXII, CXXIV-CXXX in this Catalogue. 


Pratz L. 
CXXIV 
17.9415. Nala at dinner: door of kitchen to left, Brahmans at dinner in the fore- 
ground, other attendants being served in the courtyard beyond. Second drawing over 
white priming, slightly colored. Numbered 100. 

Pahari, Katgri, late eighteenth century. 

Dimensions, .397 X .290 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Same hand and series as Nos. CI-CXXIII, CXXV-CXXX in this Catalogue. 

Tn accordance with Indian custom men and women do not eat together. Food is 
eaten with the fingers, the right hand only being used. It may be noted that Nala is 
eating from a brass or golden tray, surrounded by bowls containing the various dishes, 
which o Brahman attendant is replenishing. The Brahmans themselves take their food 
directly from leaves. 

Prats L. 

CXXV 

17.2416. Damayanti in her own apartments (aniahpura) in Nala’s palace: on the 
Tight in her private chapel, bowing before a representation of Radh& and Krsna; to the 
left, at dinner. Kitchen seen beyond. Second drawing over white priming, alightly 
colored. 

Pahari, Kangra, late eighteenth century. 

Dimensions, .396 x .291 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Same hand and series as Nos. CI-CXXIV, CXXVI-CXXX in this Catalogue. 

Puate LI, 

CXXVI 

17.2417. Nala with Damayanti in a pavilion, entertained by musicians; maidens 
with caged birds; duenna leaning on a staff. Second drawing over white priming, slightly 
colored. 

Late eighteenth century. 

Dimensions, .398 X .290m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Same hand and series as Nos. CI-CXXV, CXXVII-CXXX in this Catalogue. 

Puate LI. 

CXXVII 

17.2418. Morning sandhya (twilight) ceremonies. Dawn libation to the sun (eir- 
yarghya dénam). Nala, with attendant Brahmans, standing on a terrace near the door of 
the inner palace pouring water from a arghya patra. Second drawing over white priming, 
élightly colored. 

Pabrt, Kangra, late eighteenth century. 
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Dimensions, .398 X .291m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

For the Steryopasthdnam and Saryarghya danam see 8. C. Vasu, Daily Practice of the 
Hindus, 2d edition (1909), pp. 53, 88, 101. 

Same hand and series as Nos. CI-CXXVI, CXXVIII-CXXX in this Catalogue. 

Prate XLIX. 

CXXVOI 

17.2419. Nala and Damayanti seated on a bed in a loggia, probably waiting for the 
moon to rise, A night scene; servants snuffing the candles. Second drawing over white 
primin,, slightly colored. Numbered 108. 

Pahari, Kafgra, late eighteenth century. 

Dimensions, .396 x .292m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Same hand and series as Nos. CI-CXXVII, CXXIN, (XXX in this Catalogue, 

Prate LIT. 





CXXIX 

17.2420. Nala and Damayant! seated on a bed on the palace roof, hand in hand, 
watching the full moon. Second drawing over white priming, slightly colored, 

Pahapl, Kangra, late eighteenth century. 

Dimensions, .396 X .29m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Same hand and series as Nos. CI-CXXVII, © in this Cutalogue, 

In summer the roofs of Indian houses are used as sleeping porches. C1. Kama Stitra, 
X, 19-22, ‘If it is the hot season, they should repair to the open ternice and take their 
eeat there to enjoy the moonlight .. . the hushand should point out to her the yariouy 
stars. Such are the actions to be performed after sexual intercourse.’ 

Prate LUI. 





CXXX 
17,2446. Part of a larger drawing. Palace of Nala: the schoolroom, with three 
pupils and a teacher. In another place, alms-giving to poor Brahmans. Second drawing 
over white priming, slightly colored. 
Pahart, Kangra, late eighteenth century. 
Dimensions, .138 X .183m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Same hand and eeries as Nos. (‘J (XXIX in this Catalogue. 
For other representations of schoolrooms in Indian art see No. XCIT in this Catalogue 
(M. F. A. 26.8), and: 
Griffiths, J., The paintings in the Buddhist care temples of Ajunta, 1896 97, Pl. 45; 
Vogel, J. Ph., Inscribed Gandhara xulptures, A.S.1., A. R., 1903 04, pp. 245 247, 
Pi. uxv1, i, and fig. 1 (Siddhartha’s visit to the writing school, Lipisata); 
Pleyte, ('. M., Die Buddha legende in den Srulplurce von Borobodur, 901 02, p. 60 
and figs. 37-38 (same theme}; 
C., B. P., Pi. 1x1 (Valmiki’s hermitage). 
Puate LIY. 
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CXXXI 


17.2498. Nala and Damayantt (?) seated in an upper chamber overlooking a river, 
viewing the monsoon clouds; musicians below. Second drawing over white priming, no 
color, 

Pahari, Kangra, late eighteenth century. 

Dimensions, .184 X .258m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

For another picture by the same hand see No. CCLXIX (M. F. A. 17.2472). 


CXXXxII 


11.2563. Nale-Damayanti? Gods in horse-drawn cars proceeding through the sky 
to Damayantt’s seayartvara: the following identified by inscriptions in négart characters 
as “Varana,” Yama, and Agni. 

Dimensions, .178 x .155m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


The Hamir Hath 
CXXXIII 

17.2423. Hamir Hath: Sultan Algu’d-Din shooting the rat; the queen Murhathi 
despatching a letter to her lover; and the Sultdn seated upon a throne, boasting of his 
skill, while the queen is listening from an adjoining room. No. 2 of the series. 

Pahayi, Kafigyi, early nineteenth century. 

The same episodes (except the shooting of the rat) illustrated with text in No. 
CXLVIII (M. F. A. 17.2561). 

Dimensions, .240 X .255m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Same hand and series as Nos. (CXXXIV-CXLYV (M. F. A. 17.2422-2438). 


CXXXIV 
17.2422, No. 3 of the series. Mahima reading the queen’s letter; and thus warned, 
taking his departure. Second drawing over thin priming. 
Pahiri, Katigra, early nineteenth century. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Dimensions, .340 X .255m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Same hand and series as Nos. CXKXXIIJ, CKXXV-CXLY. 


CXXXV 
17.2428. No. 4 of the series. Mahima arrives at Hamir Deo's court and asks for 
shelter, Second drawing over thin priming. 
Pobari, Kangra, early nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .241 X .255m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Same hand and series ag Nos. CXXIM, CAXXIV, CKXXVI-CXLY. 
Cis] 
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CXXXVI 

17.2424 Hamir Hath: Mahimé asks his host no longer to protect him when the 
danger to the latter becomes too great. No. 5 of the series. Second drawing over thin 
priming. 

Pahari, Kangra, early nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .340 x .256 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Same hand and series as Nos. CXXXIII-CXXXYV, CAXXVIICXLY. 

CXXXVIT 

17.2425. Hemir Hath: Sultan Alau'd-Din despatching Molhana as ambassador to 
Hamir Deo, demanding the surrender of Mahim§. No. 6 of the series. Second drawing 
over thin priming. 

Pahayi, Katigra, early nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .341 X .255 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Same hand and series as Nos. CNXXITI-CXXXVI, CXXXVUJI CXLY. 

CXXXVII 

17.2426. Hamtr Hath: Sultin Aliu'd-Din in council with his generals, preparatory 
to attacking Ranthambhor. No. 8 of the series. Second drawing over thin priming. 

Pahari, Kangra, early nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .341 X .256 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collecti 

Same hand and series as Nos, (XXXII 

CXXXIX 

17.9427, Hamir Hath: Sultan Aldu'd-Din en route with his army to the assault of 
Ranthambhor. No. 9 of the series. Second drawing over thin priming. 

Pahari, Kavigrd, early nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, 340 X .255 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Same hand and series as Nos. ChNXXITI-CXAXXVUL, CXL CXLY. 

CXL 

17.2428. Hamir Hath: Sultin Alau’d-Din encamped before Ranthambhor: Humir 
Deo’s dancer slain by an arrow. No. 11 of the series. Second drawing over thin priming. 

Pahari, Kangra, early nineteenth century. 

‘Dimensions, .341 X.255 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Same hand and series as Nos. CKXXIII-CXXXIX, CXLI-CXLY. 


CXLI 
17.2429. Hamir Hath: Mahima retaliates for the death of the dancing girl by shoot- 


ing an arrow which breaks the staff of the state umbrella above the Sultan’s throne (a 
bad omen for the latter). No. 12 of the series. Second drawing over thin priming. 
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Pahayi, KatgrS, early nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .341 x .257 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Same hand and series as Nos, CKXXIII-OXL, CXLII-CXLV. 


CXLIL 


17.2430. Hamir Hath: Sultan Aldu’d-Din moving camp, on account of the evil omen 
of the broken umbrella shaft, and the danger of further sniping. No. 13 of the series. 
Second drawing over thin priming. 

Pahay!, Kangra, early nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .241 X .255m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Same hand and series as Nos. CXXXIII-CXLI, CXLITI-CXLYV. 


CXLII 


17.2431. Hamfr Hath: Sultin Alau’d-Din, advised by the traitor Ranamalla, springs 
a mine under the walls of Ranthambhor. No. 14 of the series. Second drawing over thin 
priming. 

Pahari, Kangra, early nineteenth century. 

‘Dimensions, .341 X .255m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Same hand and series as Nos. CXXXITI-CXLII, CXLIV, CXLV. 


CXLIV 


17.2482. Hamir Hath: Hamir Deo, reduced to the last extremity, goes out to fight 
and die: the women remaining bebind, engaged in prayer, preparatory to the jauhdr rite; 
the two armies drawn up face to face. No. 17 of the series. Second drawing over thin 
priming. 

Pahart, Kangra, early nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .342 X .255 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Same hand and series as Nos. CXXXIII-CXLIII, CXLV. 

CXLV 

17.2438. Hamir Hath: The two armies engaged. Sultan Aléu’d-Din put to flight. 
‘The women of Ranthambhor, under a misapprehension as to the result, take their lives 
in jauhar, No. 19 of the series. Second drawing over thin priming. 

Pahayl, Kangra, early nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .340 X .255 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

(In the final scene, which should follow this, the brave Hamir feels that his heart ia 
broken, and sacrifices his head to Siva.) 

Same hand and series as Nos. ChXXITI-CXLIV. 
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CXLVI 


17.2442. Hamir Hoth: Sult&n Alau’d-Din en route with his army to the assault of 
Ranthambhor. Second drawing, partly colored (gold ground). 

Pahari, early nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .355 X .243m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Prats LY. 


CXLVIE 
17.2443, The armies engaged, Alau'd-Din put to flight. The women of Rantham- 
bhor, under a misapprehension as to the result, take their lives in jauhdr. Painting 
possibly by Sajnu, painter of the Mandi series. 
Pahari, early nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .325 X .226m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Prate LY. 


CXLVOI 


17.2561. Sultdén Aldu'd-Din boasting of his archery: the queen overhears, and 
despatches a letter of warning to her lover Mahima Obverse with Hindi text. Second 
drawing over thin priming. No. 3 of a series. 

Pabiyi, early nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .310 X .262 m. Roas-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Hindi text: 

Sabha Hamer deta mumdra ké patasithd juga juga jiyo: 
Dekha bahédari piya ki Murahathi taba havi diyo. 
Java dekhiyo nari hast ti pdtasdhd ne tava pucchi, saca 
bhdga, hast kyaurh jhara moha ura. 
Tava Kini arja kara jora jana ju basiyéam: 
Aika divasa kart mayakdla vartiate sundi. 
Khoja buldya pathayo taha jéha Mir Mahima huto 
Murahathi sasi kahyo bhéga jahu avahira kahit. 
“They were praising Hamir in darbar, crying ‘O king, live for ever!’ 
And seeing the prince her lord, Murhathi smiled 
And when he saw the woman smile, the Padshih said ‘Tell me truly why you 
smiled and have no fear in your heart.’ 
Then she prayed with joined hands, ‘Spare my life! 
Give me the space of a day, and I shall tell you the true story.’ 
‘Then calling the eunuch she sent to Mir Mahima: ‘Murhathf says, 
Now make your escape.’” 
In the original text kA is written both as kh and as ¢. 
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Sohni-Mahfval 
CXLIX 


17.2626. Sohni crossing the river to visit Mahfwal: night scene. The treatment is 
formal, nalve, and archaistic. The figure of Mahiwal retouched. Much of the surface 
has flaked away from the paper. 

Pafjab, nineteenth century. 

Dimensiong, .29 X .185m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Reproduced in outline in C., R. P., Fig. 6. 

Prave XXXV. 


cL 


17.2806. Sohni crossing the river to visit Mahfwal: night scene. The ascetic’s hut 
in the foreground; Mahiwal on the opposite bank, seated under a tree, playing a flute, 
the buffaloes listening. Endorsed in Takyi characters, Sohni Mahiwal. 

Pafijab, nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .174 X .244 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection, 

The inscription in Takyi character reproduced in C., R. P., Fig. 1, No. 11. 


Sasst-Puntin 
CLI 
26.49. Pundn on a camel, addressing Sass! who stands before him holding the bridle. 
Fully colored. 
Pafijab, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .204 X .171 m. Gift of Ananda K Coomaraswamy. 


The words Sasi and Punu are scrawled on the picture in Nagart characters. Punin 
wears jama' and trousers, Sassi jaguli and khes. 


C. Pauranik anp TANTRIK 
1, Rasastuani 


CHIT 


07.668. Siva and Parvatt seated on a palace terrace, with attendants and musicians; 
lion and Nandi in the forground. Fully colored, the gilded surfaces and pearl necklaces 
raised. 

Rajasthani, nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .262 X .358 m. Ross Collection. 

Puate LVII. 
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cLol 


17.856, Siva and Parvatf seated on a terrace, with two attendants and four female 
musicians. In the foreground, Siva’s bull Nandi, and Parvatt’s lion. 

Rajasthani, Jaipur, late nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .255 X .35m. Ross Collection. 


cLIV 

17.2292. Vignu on lotus seat, four-handed, holding lotus (padma), mace (gaia), 
conch (éaikka) and discus (cakra). Painting in full colors and gold, the whites much 
darkened by chemical change. 

Rajasthanf, seventeenth century. 

Dimensions, .065 X .044m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Obtained with Jain MSS from POj Krpa Rgi at Pattan, Panjab. Same hand and 
series as Nos. LXXXIV, CCCLXIII (M. F. A. 17.2298, 17.2294). 


CLY 
17.8082. Birth of Brahma: Visnu, éayanamiirti, reclining upon Adisesn, Bhomidevi 
at his feet, Brahm upon a lotus springing from his navel. Vipyu is four-armed, cach 
hand holding a lotus: the mace, discus, and conch at his side. Outline pricked, and used 
as a stencil. 
Rajasthani, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .216 X .189m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


CLVI 
17.3087. Gahgavateraya, birth of the Ganges. Siva seated on a tiger skin, the Ganges 
falling from his hair: Parvati seated in an attitude of worship, with a lotus, Colored. 
Rajasthiut, eighteenth to nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .072 X .064m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Puate LXIII. 
CLVIL 


25.424. The four mind-born sons of Brahmi (Sanakidit), viz.; Sanuka, Sanandana, 
Sandtana and Sanatkuméra, represented as four Vaisnava worshippers holding leaves 
and rosaries; in landscape, a crane on the right. Dull red, brown, dark green und white 
coloring, with brick red border. Superscribed in white Nagari characters Sanakddikha. 

Provenance uncertain. Archaic style, probably early cighteenth century. 

Dimensions, .160 X .118 m. Harriet Otis Cruft Fund. 

Same hand and series as No. CLVIII. 

Prat LVI. 
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25.425. Two personages standing in a river, of whom one (left) is Narada carrying 
his vied; the other is pouring water from # vase into Narada’s left hand, presumably in 
ratification of a gift. Landscape background, with a crane to right, flowers and pearl 
garlands falling through the air, and clouds with single falling rain drops above. Super- 
seription illegible. Coloring like No. CLVII with the addition of blue. 

Provenance uncertain; archaic style, probably early eighteenth century. 

Dimensions, .160 X 120m. Harriet Otis Cruft Fund. 

‘The cloud and raindrop motif (see No. CCCXCIVs in this Catalogue) is here reduced 
to its simplest possible terms. 


Puats LVI. 
2. Pawint, Jano 
cLIx 
17.2643. Group of Kinnaras making music, Five horse-headed men, with sitar, 
sdraigi, vind. 


Pahiyi, nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, 323 X .220m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Inscription in Takri characters, beginning Gandharra gdde: and in different ink, 
Upabarhana Narade-da purbala janma. 

Upabarhana is one of the names of Narada, the saint who carries the tind and by 
means of his music disseminates spiritual knowledge through the universe. 

‘The drawing ix not satirical but represents the horse-headed men (Kinnaras) who in 
certain heavens are the musical genii. 


CLX 


17.2792, Siva as Bhairava, seated on tiger skin, holding ¢riéila with dhraja, the 
handle ending in a spear point below. Nimbus in the form of a radiant sun, Tantrik. 

Pahay!, Jami, eighteenth century. 

Dimensions, .210 X .220m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


CLXI 


17.2798. Devi(Mahileksmi?) four-armed (1. r. h. varada hasta, u. r. h. with khadga, 
u. 1h, with damarz, |. 1. h. with rind, seated on a lotus rising from a lotus lake. Jewellery 
in part represented by fragments of beetle wings. 

Pahayi, Jami, eighteenth century. 

Dimensions, .207 X .210m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
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CLXI 


17.2794. Vignu as Upendra, four-armed, with usual attributes, formula 8 G C P. 

Pahari, Jami, eighteenth century. 

Dimensions, .147 X .196 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Prare XVII. 

CLXUI 

17.2785, Mahi Laksm! or Gaja-Lakgmf (consort of Visnu): four-armed goddess 
holding two rose lotuses and seated on expanded rose, Jotus rising from the water. Two 
elephants in the sky above pour down lustral water from a golden jar. Strong colors, 
red border. 

Pahari, Jamd, eighteenth to nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .153 x .212m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Inscribed at back in Takri script: Mahalakgut. 

Puate XVII. 

CLXIV 

20.165. General iconography: leather bound volume of eighty-one leaves with il- 
Justrations of Indian mythology. (ne side of each leaf except the first is blank; the first 
page consisting of text in Takri characters. The pictures in pink, yellow, blue and black, 
made up entirely of the Nigari characters for dm, minutely written. Each picture is 
labelled in Tikrit and Nagari characters. One loose leaf, folded, consisting of a repre- 
sentation of Lakgmi-Nardyana, is composed in the same way of the characters represent- 
ing Ram, in black. A remarkable feature is the inclusion of scenes from the life of Buddha 
(regarded as an avatar of Viynu). 

Pahari, Jami, seventeenth century? 

Dimensions, .17 X .25m. Gift of John F. Lewis. 

List of illustrations. (The words in italics are thoxe of the actunl inscriptions in 


Nigarl characters): 
Major deities. 
Folio 1, Obverse, text in Takri characters. 10. Sukrah. 
Reverse, Adi Gayesah; Veldla. 11. Sani. 
2. Lakymi-Nardyana; Brahma. 12. Raha. 
3. Rudra: Sri Sarika, 13. Kelw. 
4, Sarada with Narada and Saramdrti, 14. Varitha. 
5, Kumara. 15, Narasimha. 
Planets. 16. Vamana. 
6. Candra. 17. Trivikramah (the three strides). 
7. Bhaumah. 18, Nérdyage and Balidénavah. 
8, Budha. 19. Kurmah (Churning of the ocean). 
9. Brhaspati. 20. Aditya. 
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. Parasurdma and Kértiviryah. 


22. Sarikhasura. 


. Kartiviryah. 


24. Bhargavah. 


|. Kéartivirya. 


26. Bhargavol. slaying... 


88 


29. 


31. 


32. 
33. 


35. 
36. 


37, 


39. 


41. 


43, 
44. 
45. 
46. 


FSSSSSas 


. Narayanah and Markandyya. 
. Matsyah. 


Rama, Sus, and Lakgmana. 


. Sita and Rima; (Sudrémau), 


Surpanakha-l . . nou, 

Sita’s overpersuasion of Lakgmana (Sitd-hara Lakgmana) and the slaying of 
Khara (Khara . . . vadhah). 

Slaying of KeSasura (Kesdsura vadhah). 

Slaying of Vrsabhisura (Vrgabhdsura vadhah). 


|. Siti and Rima (Sitéramau); Lakgmana and Marica. 


Rama and Marica (Ramamaricau). 
Sita’s overpersuasion of Lakgmana (Std-hdra Lakgmana): 
meeting of Rami and Lakgmana (R@md-Laksmanayos sarigamah). 
Sit@ considering Rivana as a Brahman mendicant (Brdhmanavesi Ravana 
Sita matyarthah); rape of Sita (Sita hart Ravayah). 


. Sith carried through the air by Ravana, and death of Jatayu (Vasa-Révana 


Jatéyu Sis-devi-ca). 
Two kings embraced by a headless figure (Dataka barhdha). 


. Bali and Sugrive fighting, Rama aiming an arrow at Bali (Bali-sugrivau, 


Rama). 
Hanuman. 


. Larnki. 


Sita guarded by rdkgasis (Lamka madhye Sita niveéa). 
Hanuman in the Agoka grove (Asoka Hanuman). 
Death of Prahasta (Prahasta radhah). 

Death of Indrajit (Indrajit vadhah). 


. Battle of bears and monkeys with rdkgasas (Vdnara-rakgasa-yuddham). 
. Death of Kumbhakarna (Kumbhakarga vadhah). 


Ramah. 
Death of Ravana (Ravana vadhah). 


. Birth of Krgna (Sri Krgea janma). 

. Kysna suckled (Arsra). 

. Death of Sakatasura (Sakatasura vadhah). 
. Death of Putand (Puland vadhah). 
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FPSSRSSRERSSESSZES 


72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
78. 


79. 
80. 


81, 
82. 


RAJPUT PAINTINGS 


. Death of Tynaverta (Tyndvertanamdsurasya vadhah). 


Cowherds eating (Vatsepdla atra bhunijarifi); and creation of cattle (decep- 
tion of Brahm&) (Vatsa karana). 


. Kygna’s illusion (Mayandpa Krgua). 
. Death of Aghdsura (A jagaranitpa radhah). 


Brahma taking the dust of Kygna’s feet (Brahmanah padapatanam). 
Brahma with Krgna and cowherds (Vatsdndmd nayanan). 

Death of Kharfisura (Kharasura radhah). 

Raising of Mt. Govardhan (Govardhana darayai). 

Death of Kaliya (Kaliya radhah). 

Stealing of the gopt’s clothes (GopInam vastra harayarh). 

Cireular dance of Kygna and gopts (Gopi bhiadrdha Srt Krgna krida). 
Death of Bakdsura (Bhakdsura vadhah). 

Balibhadra. 


. Dance (Krida). 
. Dance of Kryna Radha and Balibhadra (Phola-krida). 


Death of Cinura (Canura vadhah). 


. Death of Pralambhasura (Pralambhdsura radhah). 


Death of Kubalaya (Aubalaya pida radhah). 

Death of Karnsa (Kaviaa vadhah). 

Death of Mallamusti (Mallamupli rathah). 

Krgna. 

Bandsura, 

Birth of Buddha (Buddha-janma). 

Forest life of Buddha, (‘hanna returning with the horse (Budhasya rana- 
nasa). 

Buddha visited by his father and mother (Matrpitaroted bukarayart). 

Assault of Miri and temptation by the daughters of Miri (Pitu bhaya 
darpanami). 

Four men seated (Kaliyuga manugyah). 

Kalki avatar (Srt K@rkya avataram). 


Prare LVII. 


17.2569. 


3. Paudnt, KANGKA, ETC. 
Saiva 
CLXV 
‘The tapas of Parvatt; in the upper I. h. corner, the paticdgni tapas (but 


seven fires besides the sun are shown), in upper r. h. corner Parvati seated, in lower 1. h. 
corner standing pouring out a libation on the earth, in cach case with attendant maidens. 
Outline and wash drawing much eaten by white ants. 
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Pahari, Katgra, early nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .217 X .229m. RossCoomaraswamy Collection. 
Hindi text at back: . . . parca agni dvaya, 
megha ki dhara, udya (?) eta, vastra vihina, bhurja patra dhart maird ugra tapa hiyd. 
“The five fires’ heat, the streaming rain and bitter cold, without clothes, wearing 
birch bark, she performed a most severe penance.” 





CLXVI 


17.2580. Siva and Parvat! seated in landscape, with Ganesa and Kérttikeya. Also 
the ‘vehicles,’ Nandi, tiger, rat, and peacock. 

Tnseription at hack in Gurmukhi characters. 

Pahari, Kangra, nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .182 X .211 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Parvati making a garland of Brahma heads. 

Cf. No, CLXVII (M. F. A. 17.2582). 


CLXVII 


17.2582, Siva and Parvati with Nandi and the lion, seated on o tiger skin in the 
cremation ground before a yogi’s fire, surrounded by dancing imps. P&rvati making a 
garland of Brahma heads. Siva in yogi guise with bowl and drum (damaru). Tantrik, 

Pahayl, Kangra, nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .240 X .156m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection, 

Cf. C., R. P., p. 58 and J. A.O.8., Vol. 46, p. 188. The garland of beads implies an 
existence transcending the order of alternate manifestation and dissolution of the uni- 
vorese — cach Brahma being the ruler of an “age” of 4,320,000 years. So for Devi: “a 
thousand years are as a day in her sight.” 

Fragment of Sanskrit text below: 

lepah sraga pity karoft parikarah dhyo 24. 


CLXVIT 


17.2583, (Siva as) ArdhondriSvara, half male and half female, seated on lotus in 
oval above worshipping figures of Brahini and Vignu, the former four-headed and four- 
amned, the latter four-armed, with usual attribute, Background Himilayan. Sanskrit 
inseription partly torn away; parts caten by white ants. 

Pohayi, Kahgra, carly nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .022 X .149m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

The male half of Ardhandri$vara with crescent moon, and Ganges falling from hair, 
@iSala and banner in right hand: female half (Devi) with a covered vessel. 

Sanskrit inscription: Jagaddipakararijaladhi valayamtena krtamit.... . 
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CLXEX 
17.2584. Siva and Parvati enthroned in a golden shrine (rimala mandir) on the 
summit of Mt. Kailfisa: yogts and sannydsts, on pilgrimage in the Himalayas below. 
Apearasea and gandharvas in the clouds. Deer and trees in the foreground. Finished 
painting. 
Pahari, Kangra, late eighteenth century. 
Dimensions, .258 X .385 m. Rogs-Coomaraswamy Collection, 
Accompanying Sanskrit text in Nagari characters: 
Kaildsdgre kaddcidravisatavimale mandire ratnapithe sarzeigarit 
dhydnanigtam trinayanamathayar sevitart siddhasanighaih. 
Devt vimaitkasarathd Girivaratanayd Parvatt bhaktinamrd prahedarit 
devamtsars sakalahitakarar kavyduandakandam. Sri Sirdya namah, 

“To the divine I4vara (Siva), seated on the summit of Kailis, in a shrine as 
brilliant as a thousand suns, upon a gem-et throne, intent on meditation, three- 
eyed and beneficent, resort of the Siddha host, Parvati Devi, daughter of 
Himflaya, humble in devotion, seated upon his left thigh, spake this sentence, 
once upon a time, for the good of all, a sentence that is the very root of bliss: 
‘Hail to Siva!’ ” 


Cf. C., R. P., p. 56; Bulletin of the Museum of Fine Arts, No. 102. 
Paar LVI. 


CLXX 


17.2652, Siva and Parvati. She sleeping on a tiger skin, he watching. To the right 
Siva’s trident (trisila) erect, with his drum (damaru), bow) (kamaydatu) and wallet 
hanging. The bull Nandi in the foreground. Night scene, blue borders. 

Pahari, attributed to Mola Rim, of Garhwil (a.v. 1760 1833). 

Dimensions, .213 X .295 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Originally purchased from Balak Rim Sah, the great grandson of Mola Rim, in 1910. 

Published, C., 2. P., pp. 23, 54 and Pl. uxv; M. F. A Bulletin, No 102 

The great yog! and his consort in the Himilayas, are encamped for the night. Re 
hind is a lotus lake in moonlight and wild creatures in their caves to the left. Siva him- 
self wears a tiger skin, a coiling serpent, the crescent moon on his brow, white shell ear- 
rings, two strings of sacred beads (ridrdkya-mdld), and a string of pearls worn over the 
right shoulder, also pendants, armlets and bracelets; he is of fair complexion, with short, 
brown hair dusted with gold. Parvati dressed like a Pahari princess — trousers, trans 
parent muslin skirt, bodice, dupaita and jewelry. She is of rosy complexion. Her head 
rests on Siva’s knee. 

‘The moment is a little later than that described in the 8th canto of Kilidisa’s Kumara- 
Sambhava: 
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The womb of night envelops slow 

The world with darkness vast and black... 
Moon fingers move the black, black hair 

Of night into its proper place, 
Who shuts her eyes, the lilies fair, 

As he sets kisses on her face. 

(Translated by A. W. Ryder.) 

Parvatt falls asleep while Siva is still speaking. 

Traces of a short inscription in N&gari characters, apparently i.e., ‘the roaming or 
pleasuring of Gauri and Satkara (Pirvat! and Siva).’ 

Tender and sweet in sentiment, without being sentimental — yet it will be seen that 
it could not be long before an art which has reached this point must have become over- 
ripe in feeling, and mechanical in technique — the detail is indeed already too meticulous. 
Tn actual fact, however, Pahayt art has died of neglect. The realistic illumination is 
traceable, perhaps, to Mughal and ultimately European influences, as in many late 
Mughal renderings of Hindd subjects e.g. M. F. A. 14.685. 

Pua LIX. 

CLXxI 

17.2679. Siva and Parvati with Nandi in Himalayan forest landscape; Siva as a 
yogf, his arms resting on Nandi’s neck. Parvat! drawing down the branch of a small tree 
and feeding Nandi with its leaves. Black outline on white priming over red sketch. 

Pahayi, Kangra, nineteenth century. 

Dimensiong, .19 X .246m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


CLXXI 
17.2677. Gangdvatarana: descent of the Ganges. Siva, as a yogi, with trisilla etc., 
seated with Parvati on an overhanging crag, the Ganges falling from his hair at the 
prayer of Bhagiratha, who stands below. Much rubbed outline drawing. Other faint 
sketches of similar subjects on same sheet and at back. 
Pahari, Kangra, about 1800. 
Dimensions, .195 X .245 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
CLXXIII 
17.2578. Gangdvatarana: descent of the Ganges. Siva seated as a yogi, on an over- 
hanging crag, with Pirvat!, Ganega, Karttikeya and Nandi; the Ganges falling from 
Siva’s hair at the prayer of Bhagiratha, who stands below with hands raised in worship. 
Black outline and wash over red sketch. 
Pahari, Kangra, early nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .138 X .213 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Prare LX. 
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Markandeya Purana 
CLXXIV 

17.2885. Devi, enthroned, sixteen-armed form: to left, Kall addressing her; behind, 
dancing gagas, one with a drum. 

Pahari, Kangra, eighteenth century. 

Roga-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Dimensions, .124 X .071 m. 

Attributes of Devi: sword, discus, lotus, trident, shield, bow, bell, noose, crescent 
moon on brow. Attributes of Kali, skull cup, severed heads, noose and another weapon, 
also the crescent moon. 

Puare LXIV. 

CLXXV 

17.2586. Markandeya Purana: the asura Sugriva addressing Devi, and departing. 
Himiilayan scenery. Numbered 28. 

Pahéyi, Kaigya, early nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .277 X .188m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Illustration to the Markandeya Purdya, Candi Parva, UXXXV, 54-6. 

“When Sumbbs had heard the words of Canda and Munda, he sent a messenger 
named Sugrivu to the goddess .. .. Then went the messenger to the place where the god- 
dess stood, in a very beautiful region of the mountain, and addressed her kindly, with 
fair words.” 

Puate LXII. 

CLXXVI 

17.2587. Markandeya Purdna: Devi with the feminine powers of the principal divin- 
ities, ete., riding on their vehicles arrayed against the army of asuras led by Sumbha 
Himdlayan landscape. 

Pahayt, Kaéigra, early nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .275 X .188 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Illustration to Markandeya Puréya, Céndi Parvo, LXXXVIIL. 

The Saktis came forth in their bodily forms from Brahma, 16a, Guha and Vixnu, vis., 
the Sakti of Brahmé, riding on the harea, MaheSvari riding on a bull, Kaumasl on a pea- 
cock, the Sakti of Vispu on Garuda, the Sakti of Hari in the form of a boar, the Sukti 
of Indra riding on an elephant, and Narasihhi. All theer may be seen in the drawing, to- 
gether with the Devi herself with many arms and weapons riding on her lion, and ber 
emanation, in the form of Kali, with four arms, with sword, noose and breastbone, and 
followed by jackals advancing toward the approaching army of asuras, 

Puare LXII. 
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CLXXVIL 


17.2688. Markandeya Puraya: the death of Raktaviya: the Devi accompanied by 
Kall and followed by the feminine powers of the divinities, fighting the asura; Candi 
on her lion, with weapons; Kali with far extended tongue. 

Pahari, Kaigyd, early nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .276 X .186m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

INustration to Mérkandeye Purana, Candi Parva, LXXXVIII. 

Above, in conflict with Devi, is seen the asura Raktaviya, from whose every drop of 
blood as it fell, an asura like himself sprang up: he fought with each of the Saktis in turn, 
until Kalt opened her mouth and drank up the drops of blood and the asuras that sprang 
from them, and Raktaviys fell dead. 

Almost identical with No. CLKXXV (M. F. A. 17.2696), which shows the same 
composition reversed. Cf. the well-known Pallava rock carving of the same subject 
of the eighth century at Mamallapuram (Tiérakarma, Pl. xiv). 

Published, Modern Review, Oct., 1913. 

Prare LXIL 

CLXXVHI 

17.2589. Markandeya Purdna; The Devi slaying an csura, identified by marginal 
note as Sumbha. 

Pahayf, Kangra, carly nineteenth century. 

Dimensiong, .274 X .189 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Illustration to the Céndt Parva of the Markandeya Purana, XC, 22, 

“ And as the king of all the Daityas was coming on, Devi struck him to the earth, his 
breast smitten through with her trident.” 


CLXXIX 


17.2590. Introduction to the Devt Mahdtmaya of the Markandeya Purdna: Suratha 
and Samadhi consulting the Sage. Hermitage among trees and hills, with tame deer, 
lion, and peacock, Brush outline. 

Pahayi, Kangra, early nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .276 X .187 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Markandeya Purana, LXXXI, 28: “And the King and the Vaisya, having saluted 
him according to his dignity, seated themselves near him, and put various questions to 
him.” 

Puare LXII. 

CLXXX 

17.2501. Markandeya Purdya: Devi standing, in magdala. She is twenty-armed 

with attributes, and surrounded by Brahma, Siva, and other gods, with whom she is con- 
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nected by radiating lines of force, indicating that they are “emanations” of the goddess 
herself. 
Pabayi, Kangra, early nineteenth century, 
Dimensions, .262 X .199 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Illustration to the Markandeya Purana, Candi Parva, LXXXY. 
Reverse inscribed with Sanskrit text: 
Drifiya 2. 
Ityar nigampa devdndri ityarabhyah , subrbur (2) munayaécaindr bhakti ndm- 
ralya mirtlayariti paryyaritanm j, st 33 7 
2 Sama. 
CLXXXI 
17.2592, Markaydeya Purana: Devi seated in maydala. She is six-armed, with 
attributes (trident, discus, lotus and conch). Hosts of the gods to right and Jeft, lion in 
foreground; Himilayan landscape. 
Pahari, Kafigra, carly nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .266 X .199 m. Ross-Coomarswamy Collection. 
Reverse with Sanskrit text from the Markandeya Purana, Caydt Parra (UXXXY): 
Reirueaca // Saktadayah sura gaya thatch rirye: stytrabhyah: Sri markkande purine 
candi mahatme dhydyascaturthah // 4 // iti paryantam ‘/ Srt // 36. 





CLXXXII 
17.2598. Markandeya Purdga: two rdhgasas, namely, Canda and Munda, in con- 
versation with Devi, in Himalayan landscape. 
Pahari, Kahgri, early nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .262 X .177 m. RossCoomaraswamy Collection. 
Cf. C., R.P., p. 58. 
Reverse inscribed with Sanskrit text (Cindi Parva, LXXXYV, 42). 
Parieama 123. 
// Tato // paramripam vibhrand semanoharam dadarga caydo mundasen bhptyau 
sumbha nifumbhayo // eka Slokasya pralekhyah // 
23 rama. 
Translation. 
“Then Canda and Munda, the two servants of Siimbha and Ni§timbha, saw hor 
as Ambika, bearing a very beautiful form.” 


CLXXNIIT 


17.2504, Markandeya Puraya: the Devi attarking Muhigisura, 
Pahari, Kangra, early nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, 276 X 191m. Ros-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
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Markandeya Puréna, Cangs Parca, LXXXIIE, Reverse with Sanskrit text. 
Tritya 18. 
Tato mahasuro bhiiyo // ityarabhyah // mayétoapi hate traiva gorji.... 6.66.66 
devaté iti paryantam // Sri $9. 
Same hand and series as Nos. CLXXX-CLXXXII (M. F. A. 17.2581-2593). 


CLXXxXIV 


17.2596. Markandeya Purana: Devi seated in Himalayan landscape, Dhumralocana 
approaching her, flames rising up at his feet. Other rakpasas put to flight by her lion. 

Pahari, Kangra, early nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .279 X .175m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Iustration to the Markandeya Purdna, Candi Parva, LXXXVI. 

Reverse with Sanskrit text. 


Div, 28. 
Sadyyoand tato devish tuhindcalé samathitam // valarieapitam . . . devi vikesarind 
tatah // 16 // 
28 Ramah, 


Candi Parra, LXXXVI, 9-15. 

“Then Dhumralocana ran up to her, and she reduced him to ashes by her magic 
power, ... Then the lion of Devi, upon which she rode — fell upon the army 
of the asuras . . . tore out the hearts of some with his claws, and split the heads 
of others with his paw, etc.” 


CLXXXV 


17.2596. Mérkaydeyo Purdne: the death of Raktaviya. The Devi accompanied by 
Kall and followed by the feminine powers of the divinities, destroying an asura. 

Pahiyi, Kaigra, early nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .257 X .171 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Composition nearly identical with 17.2588, reversed. Same hand and series as 17.2595. 

Reverse with Sanskrit text : 

61. Mathastrayat sambhitén raktarimdutmahdsuran // tegarm matr gayo jato manarta 

sageado hrtah 61 iti. 61 Sam. 


CLXAXXVI 
17.2697. Ravana, accompanied by two rakgasas, beseeching Siva and Parvati, in the 
Himalayas. Partly colored. 


Pahari, Kangra, late eighteenth or nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .264 X .155 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
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CLXXXVIT 
17.2615. Hermitage scene, two rgis in conversation. Perhaps connected with the 
introduction to the Markandeya Puraya. Fully colored. 
Pahari, Kangra, early nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .330 X .233. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Prats LXI. 


Vaignara 
CLXXXVIII 


17.2649. Visnu, éayanaméarti: reclining upon Adigesa (Ananta), BhOmidevi at his 
feet. Brahma upon a lotus springing from Vignu’s navel. Brush outline over white 
priming. 

Pab&ri, nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .154 X .104m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

CLXXXIX 

17.2561. Gajendra Moksa, salvation of the king of clephants. The elephant, drawn 
down into the water by the tentacles of the ‘grdha,’ offers a lotus flower to the Adorable 
(Visnu), who appears in eight-armed form, riding upon Garuda, one hand raised in 
abhaya mudra, the other holding the weapons listed below. Second drawing over white 
priming, partly colored. 

Pahari, Kangra, nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .218 X .155m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Sanskrit text inscribed in Nagari characters: 

Graha graste gajendre rudati sarabhoxaritarksyamaruhya 
dhavaneydjargannhalyabhasavasana parikaro meghaganbhiraghoweh 

Avibhrano ratharigamsaramasimabhayarikamkhacdpaw sakhelan 
hastekaumodakimapyarat hari rasdrarthasdriesamhatireah. 

“May that Hari (Visnu) remove the multitude of your sins, who, upon the erying 
of the king of clephants seized by the crocodile, immediately appeured riding 
upon Garuda, hastening in burning compamion, with garland, jewels and 
gear, roaring like a thunder cloud, holding in his hands discus, arrow, sword, 
conch, bow, sling (?) and mace, and dispelling fear.” 

This a regular séstrtya dhydnam, unlike the usual verses for pictures chosen for ver- 
nacular poems. 

‘The story runs that two great rsix, cach a devoter of the Adorable, incurred such 
curses from certain other saints, that one became a crocodile, the other an elephant, each 
forgetful of their former faith. One day the elephant went down to drink just where the 
crocodile lay; the crocodile seized him by the leg. A struggle raged for a thousand yeura, 
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till at last the elephant's trunk alone remained above the waters. Then there came to 
him the memory of his former faith, and he sought refuge with the Adorable. Breaking 
a lotus flower he offered it to Bhagavan, crying to Him for aid. He took the form of 
Hari and, riding upon Garuda, instantly appeared, and slaying the crocodile with the 
cakra, saved the elephant; and both attained salvation by his grace. The two are counted 
amongst the number of Forty-two Beloved of the Lord, the ‘Hari-Vallabhas’ of the 
Bhakta-mala.' 

Representations of this subject vary considerably. In some the graha is a veritable 
erocodile, and holds the elephant. by the trunk, in a manner inconsistent with the above 
account. A version of this kind has evidently formed the basis of the cover-illustration 
of Kipling’s Just So Stories. In other examples the graha is more like an octopus, with 
many tentacles winding about the elephant’s feet, or, as in C., R. P., Plate xvi, like a 
loathly worm with many eyes. These types fit well with the generally understood inter- 
pretation that the elephant is the soul of man entangled in the snares of lust and pleasure,” 
powerless to save himself without the aid of the Adorable. The subject is treated in 
Gupta and mediaeval reliefs at Deogarh. For a possible source of the legend see also p. 51. 

cex¢e 

17.2568. Laksmi-Nariyana, enthroned in a pavilion, worshipped on the right by 
Brahmi and other deities, Narada and dancers in the foreground, chorus of gandharvas, 
and rsis to the left. Second drawing over white priming, partly colored. 

Pahari, Kangyi, nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .236 X .275 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


CXCI 
17.2660. Vignu, Sayanamirti; reclining upon Adisega (Ananta), Bhumidevi at his 
fect. Brahma upon a lotus springing from Vignu’s navel. 
Pahiyi, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, 195 X .145 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy. 


Tantrik 
CXCIL 
17.2598. Devi: four-armed, with lotus, goad, bow and noose, seated on the nude 
extended body of Siva, on a throne supported by figures of four female divinities. In a 
pavilion, on a gold circle. Tantrik. 
Pahapl, Kangra, inte eighteenth or early nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .208 X .288 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
1 See Grierson mn J. R.A.8., London, April, 1910; and the Vignu-Bhagavata, VII, iii, 30. 
# With grdha of. the usage of graka as ‘ the seizer,' with reference to the sense organs (Sadkara, 
op the Brahmasiira, 2.4.8). The ‘crocodile’ is plainly the principle of desire, the devil. 
Bee also Jouveau-Dubreuil. Archéologic du aud de PInde, 11, pp. 71-73 (translation of text 


from Bhagavata Purda). 
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CXCIII 
17.2567. Devi as RajrijeSvart enthroned. She is four-handed, wears the crescent 
moon on her brow, and holds two lotus flowers. In accordance with the Hindi text in- 
seribed she is adored by Siva, Brahma, Indra, Vignu, the Sun and Moon, Narada and 
other sages. Partly colored drawing. 
Pahari, Kangra, early nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .223 x .302m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Superscribed with the following Hindi sadhana or lakgana: 
Agar digapala picharare muni-ndrada visdrada amarktamali rind ratibo hard, 
Déhinai divdkara nisdkara sevdyéu namakara prasiddha bhdma rest bhari bo kardi. 
Dedrapala mukatana lage latakana sobha moti abharana ke avani jharibo karti, 
Sambhu se svayanibhu se sactpati se értpati mahila-maharani ke tahila haribo kardi. 


“First represent the Guardians of the Quarters, then the wise sage Narada, of 
uncongenial temper, sounding his rind: 
‘On the right the Sun and Moon, worshipping and bowing in adoration, glorious 
and radiant: 
The Door-guardians with lovely pearls dangling from their crowns and falling to 
the ground, 
And Siva, Brahma, Indra and Vignu serving the Lady-queen.”” 
CXCIV 
17.2571, Devi as Sumukhi, four-armed, hands with a besom, shears, lofd, and bowl, 
seated in a mandapa upon outstretched nude figure of Sarva (Siva), who holds the dram 
(damaru) in one hand. Partly colored, anc color names indicated. Reverse with Sanskrit 
inscription. Tantrik. 
Pahari, Kangra, eighteenth or early nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .200 x .265m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
The inscription reads: Atha Sumukhi dhydnani: 
Sorvo parisamasinam raktdrwara paricchadarh raktdlarivkéranariyublari gurijahara 
tibhagandrh sumukhim paramadhladarijananin sarrasam pada kapdla kartirka 
hastim Sondt sammarjanikaram, ii Sumukhi dhydnar. 8 subham. 





“Seated upon Sarva (Siva), wearing red garments, with red ormaments aud adorned 
with a garland of gunja seeds, Sutnukhi (fair faced), giving supreme detight, 
producing all success, with a skull cup and shears in (two) hands, and intoxi- 
cating liquor and a besom in (her other) hands. Thus the dhyanam of Sumu- 
ki.” 

Same hand and series as Nos. CXCV-CXCVIII (M. F. A. 17.2372-78). 
Pate LXI. 
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Cxcyv 
17.2572. Devi as Bhuvanefvari, four-armed, two hands holding elephant goad and 
noose, two other in vara and abhiti mudras, seated on a throne. Partly colored and color 
names indicated. Reverse with Sanskrit inscription. Tantrik. 
Pahari, Kangra, eighteenth or early nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .193 X .264m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
The inscription reads: 

Atha Bhusanesvart dhyGnam: Udya-dina-dyutimimdu-kirttam tumga-kucdm nayana- 
traye-yukiam, smeramukhim varadamkusa-pasabhiti-karém prabhaje bhuva- 
nesim 

Udyadbhdsvat-somabharh ruci vijita japa mihdu khamda valameamh jyotir maulirh 
trineiram vividha-mani-lasat-kundalam padmakaritam kusddhydm abhaya-vara- 
karém avikdmtam namami, iti Bhuvanesvari dhyana 4 

“Make Bhuvanesvari with a smiling face, with a crown as bright as the risen aun 
and bearing the moon, with high, firm breasts, with three eyes, hands in vara 
and abhiti (=abhaya) positions and holding an elephant goad, and a noose. 

I colebrate the gentle lady Bhuvaneévari like the risen sun, lovely, victorious, 
destroying defects in prayer, with a shining crown on her head, three-eyed, 
and with swinging earrings adorned with various gems, as a lotus woman 
(Padmint), abounding in wealth, her hands in vara and abhaya mudrd. 

Thus the dhy@nam of BhuvaneSvari.” 

It will be seen that two distinct dhyaname are given: the first is realized in the drawing. 

Same hand and series as Nos. CKCTV, CKCVI-CXCVIII (M. F. A. 17.2571, 2678- 
2575). 

Color names indicated: asaménit = sky blue; savaj = green; sand = gold; sapeda- 
kana di diléna = white with arabesque {in spandrils). 


CXcVvI 


47.2573, Devi as Vaiguld-mukhi, two-armed, holding pestle and purse, seated on a 
lion throne in a mandapa. Partly colored and color names indicated. Reverse with San- 
ekrit inscription, Tintrik. 

Pahari, Kangra, eighteenth or early nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .194 X .263 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Inscription reads: 

Atha Vagula-mukht dhydnam: Madhye sirabdhi mani-mandapa vedikayarh sith 
hésano parigatar paripitavaryarm pitarwardbharana mdlya vibhisitarigin 
devin smarami dhyla mudgare vairi jihmham, iti vaguld-mukhi dhyanam. 6. 

Jihma-gramadaya kareya devish vémena Satrun pariptdayantim gadabhi ghatenaca 
dakginena pudmwardbhyart dribhujam namami. 7 subham. 
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Translation: 

“Thus the dhydnam of Vangulamukht : 

I call to mind the Devi in the midat of the sea of wine, seated in a jewelled pa- 
vilion on a lion throne of bright golden hue, wearing yellow garments, and 
decorated with jewels and garlands, holding a club obliquely in a threatening 
manner, thus the dhyanam of Vafgulé-mukhi. 6. 

With the left hand held obliquely forward, and in her right hand a mace as if 
warding off and causing utmost pain to her enemies, with ycllow garments and 
two arms, I celebrate the Devi. 7. May it be well!” 

It will be seen that two separate texts, with similar significance, are given. 
Same hand and series as Nos. CKCIV, CXCV, CXCVH, CXCVIIL (MI. F. A, 
17.2571-2575). 
cx¢ecvil 


17.2674. Devi seated as Dhimévatl, in a car drawn by two crows, and with a crow- 
banner. She is two-armed and holds a smoking bowl and an abacus. Partly colored and 
color names indicated. Reverse with Sanskrit inscription. Tantrik. 

Pah&y!, Kangrf, eighteenth or early nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .199 x .267 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

The inscription reads: 

Atha Dhimavatt dhydnam: Vivarnd-camcald-dug{a-dirghé ca malindrivard vimukta- 
kundald ritkgd-vidhavd virala-dvija kakadhvaja ratharudhaerlaribita-payathara 
stiryya-hasta tirikedksd-dhima-hasta varénvita prargddha-ghoyd tu bhrhamkuti- 
a kutile kgand kgutpipasdnvitd nityamh bhayada kalahdeyadd. Iti Dhdmavati 
dhyinams 8 Subhari. 

“Thus the dhydnam of Dhimavatt: 

Discolored, unsteady, unchaste, tall, with dirty garments, with her beautiful 
earrings lost, 8 miserable widow, mounted on a car, with a crow banner, (drawn 
by) two separate birds, with hanging breasts, the sun? in (one) hand and 
noisome smoke in (the other) hand, a big swollen nose, frowning, crooked and 
murderous, suffering from hunger and thirst, ever inspiring fear and instigating 
quarrels. Thus the dhydnam of Dhimivati.” 

Same hand and series as Nos. CKCIV-CXCVI, CXCVIII (M. F. A. 17.2571 2573, 
2675). 





CXCVIII 
17.2675. Chinnamasta (a decapitated form of Devi) with her own head in her left 
hand, standing between two other Devis, upon Kamadeva and Rati, lying on an expanded 
lotus. Reverse with detailed dhyanam, in finely written Nagar! characters. Tantrik. 
+ In the drawing, an abacus. 
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Pahari, Kafgra, eighteenth or early nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .200 X .268m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


Atha Chinnamasta dhyénam: 


Svandbhau nirojars dhydyet sasyake vikasitarhsitam parvavat sakalarh dhydted rati 
kandarppa sarmyutam 1 

Rati kamopari sthantu dhydyet devish manoramam tanmadhye tim mahidevim 
akdla jaladopamam 2 

Chinnamastam kare vame dharayatimn svasasiakam prasdrita mukhim devin leli- 
hanaugra jikvikam 

Pwamtim raktadhararca nija kamtha samuddhavém vikirna kebapasbdmtan nano 
pugpa vibhigitam 4 

Dakgineca kare kartrim mundamalé vibhilgitam satarddhana npmundena mdlistaka 
parikalpitam 5 

Anyonya kebapasena grathitam sumanoharam digamardm maharipam pratyalidha- 
pada sthitam 6 

Asthimala dhardrt devin naga yajhopavitinim sada godegavargiyam pinonnata 
payodharam 7 

Ndgaigaddm ndgakéficin ndga-nipara samgatarh ndga-kundala sartyukiarm agla- 
niga samavitin 8 

Anartovdsakiscaiva takgahkarkkita padmakau mahdpadmas tathé Samkhah kubiko- 
slau prakirtitah 9 

Anaritakulkau viprau karpa-mile niyojitau vahni-varnau mahdsattuau sahasra 
phana sariyutau 10 

Vasakih Sarikhapdlasca kgatriyau pita tarnakau pratyekamtu phayd saptaéat 
saritkhyd sama teitau 11 

Nagaharath nagakdmelm yathd sydna niyojitam takgakasca mahapadmo vaigyd- 
veldvuddhrlau 12 

Nilavarnd phand pareasal yuktau tu sdthgakau arigadam karthatam derydstabhyam 
yuktar manoharam 13 

Padmakarkkotakau éadrau raktavarndvudahrtau phandé trikat saryuktau nipurau 
sumanoharau 14 

Tabhydrr yuktark chinnamastan dhydyed dhyana samadhita dakint vargant yuktar 
ramadakgina parsvatah 15 

Dakgine varninim dhydyed vdma paréve tu dakinim varnininn sydmalam dhydyet 
muk{a-kebim digamrardm 16 

Kapala hartrika hastém ramadakgina yogatoh derya dakgina nadyastu dharayanarh 
prakurvatim 617 

Mundamala dharGst devith ndgayajfopartiinim devyah sadraa ripene bhiiganena-ca 
bhigitar 18 
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Dakini vdma paréve tu kalpariia-jralanopaman vidvadagni samudbhitart trinetrari 
sumanohardm 19 

Dédimi bija sadréa darida parikti virajitarn damgtra kardla vadandvi plnnonnata 
payodharam 20 

Mahddevth muktakesish mahaghoram digamvardm larmbodart kélaratrii naga 
yajfioparitinim 21 

Lelihdnograrasandmh mundamala vibhagitam kapala kartrika hastavt raimadakgipa 
yogatah 22 

Vadma nddya galadraktadhardydnamt prakurcatini kara-sthita-kapalena bhtganendti 
bhigandm 23 

Abhydsh nigeryamanamtu dhydyed dhydna samadhita evar dhydtead yajet devirr 
manasa bhakti yogatah 24 


Iti Chinnamasta dhyanam 1. Subham. 
Translation, “Thus the dhyanam of Chinnamasta: 


1. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13, 


He should contemplate her as self-born, resplendent, perfectly shining white, and 
in just the same way Kimadeva and Rati in union: 


. He should contemplate charmingly beautiful goddesses standing on Rati and 


Kama, and the Great Goddess between them, with unseasonable storm clouds, 


. Chinnamasta holding in her left hand her own head, the goddess with open mouth 


and eagerly protruded tongue 


, Drinking the red stream springing from her own throat, with » muss of dishevelled 


hair adorned with many flowers, 

In her right hand 2 pair of shears, and adorned with a garland of heads, a necklace 
of skulls to the number of fifty: 

And the heavy tresses of both arranged with infinite churn, these Mahiripais 
standing naked fuce to face with one foot advanced: 


'. The goddess wearing a garland of bones, with a serpent sacred thread, and ever 


with the firm full breasts of a girl of sisteen summers, 


. Adorned with serpent armnlets, serpent girdle, verpent anklets and serpent earrings, 


eight serpents in all, 


. To wit, Ananta and Visaki, Takys, Karkkota, Padma, Muhipadma, Suakha and 


Kulika: 

Ananta and Kulika are Brahmans, tied at the base of the ear, of the colour of fire, 
altogether pure, with a thousand hoods: 

Visaki and Sankbapals are Kgattriyas, and yellow, each with full seven hundred 
hoods 

Those are the serpent necklace and serpent girdle tied in like manner: Takyaka and 
Mabfpadma are to be known as Vaisyas, 

And are blue, with five hundred hoods, and these are the armlets — adorned 
with these: 
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14. Padma and Karkkota are Stidras, to be known as red in colour, with three hundred 
hoods, and these are the beautiful anklets: 

15. Adorned with these he should contemplate Chinnamasté, with a Dakini to right 
and to left. 

16. On the right hand he should contemplate a Dilkini seen from the left, of dusky hue, 
and naked, with dishevelled tresses, 

17. A skull cup in the left and a pair of shears in the right hand, taking the atream from 
the goddess’ right hand vein — 

18. This goddess wearing # garland of skulls and a serpent sacred thread, divinely 
fashioned and adorned with jewels 

19, This DakinI with the fire that marks the end of an age springing up on her left hand 
side, and beautified by three eyes, 

20. With a row of shining teeth like pomegranate seeds, with a gaping mouth and pro- 
jecting fangs, and full firm breasts. 

21. The other great goddess with dishevelled tresses, very terrible, naked, big-bellied, 
black as night, with a serpent sacred thread, 

22, With savouring tongue, adorned with a garland of skulls, and with skull cup and 
shears in left and right hand, 

23. Taking the ruddy stream from the left hand vein of the throat, with a skull in her 
hand, most awful. 

24. Let him contemplate the dhydnam in samédh: with reverence, and having so con- 
templated, let him worship the Goddess with heartfelt devotion. 

Thus the dhydnam of Chinnamasté. May it be well!” 
Acharacteristic Tantrik dhydnam or prescription for worship or plastic realization. 


Chinnamasté is identical with the Buddhist Tantrik divinity Vajrayogini. B. Bhatta- 
carya has suggested that “this Buddhist goddess has been borrowed and incorporated 
wholly by the Hindus into their Pantheon” (The Indian Buddhist Iconography, 1924, 
p. 155). 

Same hand and series as Nos. CKCIV-CXCVIL. 


CXCIX 

17.2676. Gayatri, five-faced and ten-armed, seated on Jotus surrounded by imple- 
ments of worship. Vidyadharas and Narada in the clouds, Fully coloured. Sanskrit 
inscription, 

Pahayi, Kangra, late eighteenth century. 

Dimensions, .14 X .205m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Gayatri: name of a particular metre and of a famous verse of the Satapatha Brahmana, 
addressed to the sun, and repeated daily by all twice-born Hindus. This Gayatri man- 
tram is personified, as a goddess (wife of Brahma and mother of the Four Vedas), and 
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represented in various forms. The dkyénam or sédhana of this particular form — that is, 
the preseription for forming the mental image here projected — is quoted above the 
picture itself, as follows: 


Mukté-vidruma-hema-nila-dharala-cehayair-mukhe strt tagair-yukta miridu-nibad- 
dha ratna-mukwa tatteartha vargdsmikam. Gayatri varaddbhaydhkusa kasarn 
Subkrart kapdlarh gunar Samkharis cakra mathdraviskdayugalar: hastair va 
hantim. 


“T celebrate Gayatri according to her nature, as a woman who has attained to 
spiritual freedom, having coral, golden, white, blue and dusky faces arranged 
in a row, with a jewelled crown adorned by the moon, bearing in her hands (the 
seals of) ‘charity’ and ‘fear not,’ an elephant yond, 2 whip, a shining skull, a 
rosary, 4 chank, » whirling discus, and two lotus flowers.” 


The painting closely follows the prescription. 
Puate LXIII. 
ce 
17.2581, Siva (five-headed) and Parvatt worshipped by kings ond saints. Tantrik, 
Pahari, Kangra, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .272 X .178 m. Ross-Coomamswamy Collection. 


Siva is five-headed and four-armed, with axe, deer, and bowl, Parvatt is seated on his 
left thigh in attitude of adoration. Nandi reclines in the foreground, 


CCl 
17,2600. Gayatri (or Sarasvati), with four faces red, white, golden, and dark, and 
four hands holding discus, spoon, axe and ladle, seatet on expanded lotus; harixa to 
right (her vehicle, as Brahmani). 
Pahapt, Kangra, late cighteenth century. 
Dimensions, 121 X 084m. Ross-Coomaraswaimy Collection. 


Miscellancous 
CCl 

17.2645. Obverse: a lady making paja to Siva, Brahma, and Vignu. Officiating 
Brahmans, and maids. Courtyard with a marriage pavilion, and high hills beyond. Re- 
verse: a lady’s toilet (putting on the anklet). Red drawing over fainter underdrawing 
(tracing or copy). 

Pahap, Kangra, eighteenth to nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .187 X .269m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
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Perhaps by the same hand as 17.2474. Also recalls C., 2. P., Pl. ux. Cf. also 
Indian Drawings II, Pl. x, 2. 

Probably from a series illustrating the marriage of Parvati (the top of a marriage 
pavilion is seen beyond the canvas partition, near the musicians). 

Obverse: Parvatl is seated before images of Siva, Brahma, and Vignu (Narfyana), 
and is making arghya offering to Siva, instructed by the Brahman before her and aided 
by her maids. The bearded priest, holding an arghya-patra in bis left hand, is offering 
paje to the yentra before him, and reciting mantra. 

The Sanskrit text of two lines above appears to be disconnected with the subject of 
the picture: the first line is invocatory and names the gods to be propitiated, viz., the 
Afvins, Agni, Maitreya; the second line indicates Monday, Thursday and Friday as good 
days to begin a work of art. 

Reverse: the adornment of the bride. For a description of what constitutes the full 
toilet of a princess see Prema Sdgara, Ch. uxm (Usa). 


cco 
17.2547. GaneSa enthroned, four-armed, with axe (tanka), goad (ankuéa), plate of 
food (bhojana) and tusk, worshipped by a Sikh warrior with offerings of food. Perhaps 
the initial drawing of a series. Brush drawing. 
Pahisi (Sikh?), nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .217 X .255m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


cclv 

17.2682. Decapitation of Rihu by Mohini, after the churning of the ocean. Brush 
drawing over white priming, partly colored. 

Pahari, Kangra, late eighteenth century. 

Dimensions, .254 x .164m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Following the churning of the ocean, when the nectar (amrta = elixir of life) had 
been produced and was in possession of the daityax or asuras (demons), Nariyana (Vignu) 
assumed a ravishing female form (Mohini) and coquetted with the asuras. The bewil- 
dered demons surrendered the nectar to the beautiful Mohini. She then gave it to the 
gods to drink. One of the demons, Rahu, however, disguised as 2 god, also received the 
drink. When this was discovered and made known, Mohin! cast the discus of Visnu and 
decapitated Rahu. But the effects of the liquor could not be destroyed, the head and 
trunk of Rithu continue to live, and the head in revenge ‘to this day swallows the Sun 
and Moon,” being regarded as the cause of solar and lunar eclipses (fahabharata). 

Prats LXI. 
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cev 
17.2568. Recto, Parvat! in Himalayan landscape worshipping a Siva lifgam, red 
outline clumsily redrawn in ink; verso, toilet scene, maidens dressing o lady's long hair, 
red brush outline. 
Pahdyi, Kaigra, carly nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .170 X .212 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


ccvi 

17.2570. Devi-paja: a Brahman ecated before a four-armed figure of Devi, enthroned, 
his band (holding a rosary) concealed in a gomukha glove. Implements of worship on the 
ground. Partly colored. 

Pahari, Kangri, nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .18 X .12m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Illustrates the ritual of personal worship, probably in daily Sandhyd ceremonies. 
The image of the divinity is visualized, and here represented as if actually seen. Compare 
C.,R. P., Pl, vir (now in the Freer gallery). For visualization, see 8. C. Basu, Daily Prace 
tice of the Hindus, S. B. H., Allahabad; C., #. P., p. 40; and Foucher, A., L'Zconographie 
bouddhique de U'Inde, 1, Paris, 1905, p. 8. 

Puate LXIV. 





CCV 
17.2601. Gangi Devi (goddess of the Ganges): four-armed, holding two golden jars 
with lotus flowers, seated on expanded lotus, supported by a large fish swimming in the 
river, with low hills beyond. Colored: much dainaged. 
Pahari, Kiihgri, carly eighteenth century. 
Dimensions, .189 X .251 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


CCOVITI 
17,2622. Brahmanical ceremonies: a Brahman priest in three positions, before uw 
house, night scene, moonlight. 
Pahari, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .272 X .193m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Reverse with Sanskrit inscription: 
Apd(pa) margart tatha tumbi tytiyaris cakramarddhakarh 1 
Bhrdmoyet sndénam adhyetu nerakaxya ksdyarai. 
Sid logtaka sarhyuktar sakamta kadalanvitan 2 
Apapa mdrgame papark bhramya manurh punah puna 
Taile lakgmi jale ganga dipé valpam caturdasi 3 
Candra chayd kytarh sndnar yamalokark na patyati 
[ij] 
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and date, in another hand: 
Om Set sartwat 1952 aky 14 Camdre Normdapure 

I should suppose this date to be later than that of the painting, which may, however, 
possibly be as late as 1895 .., the equivalent of S. 1952, Nandapur is presumably a 
place. The Sanskrit text refers to the ceremonies in a vague manner as a means of avoid- 
ing the path of sin, and he who performs the ceremonial bath — shown in the picture to 
the left —~ ‘will not see death.’ 

ccrx 

17.2599. Three emall paintings of a. Ganefe, 6, Durga and c, Visnu, oval with gold 
borders. 

Pahari, Kaémir school, eighteenth century. 

Dimensions, a, .050 X .043 m., }, .057 X .045 m., c, .052 X .045 m. Ross-Cooma- 
raswamy Collection. 

Originally in a Tantrik MS. obtained in Kagmir. 

Puave LXIII. 

ccx 

17.2680. Krsna with two gopis, on a lotus. Also design of three fish on triangle. 
Colored. 

Oudh, nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .105 X .144m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Obtained from Balak Ram Sah of Garhwal. 


CCxI 
17.9822. Siva as Bhairava dancing in landscape beside a temple, attended by a 
gana and a dancing cobra. Possibly Bhairava Raga. 
Patna? eighteenth to nineteenth century. 


Dimensions, .151 x .227 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
PuaTe LX. 


D. Krsna Lind 
1, RasasTaant 

CCxXIT 
Y 94.4676. Page (f. 17) of  msnsucript dealing with the legend of Krsna. Reverse: 
text in a kind of Dakhant Hindi mixed with Sanskrit, mentioning Krsna, Devaki, Yagoda, 
Karnga, KeSlya, Pitand, ete. Obverse: picture covering the whole page, a terrace 
with palace and gardens in the background; a crowned king, evidently Kathsa, en- 
throned, another crowned figure standing beside him; a girl, apparently intended to be 
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Devakt's changeling, lying across the knees of the seated king, others in distress beside 
him; attendants. In bright colors and gold, the whites blackened by decomposition. 
‘The forms of the crown and throne indicate the eighteenth century, the woman's costume 
(especially as regards the black tassels and the form of the earrings) is of older type. 
‘Rajasthani, perhaps by a Jaipur painter at the Marathi court, Early cighteenth 
century. 
Dimensions, .28 X .17m. Marianne Brimmer Fund. 
‘Text: 
« nhaye hart si deti 
Tradra camara prajapati, carapha diti nija pada. 78. 
Te velim utht krgna-natha, karkea keéiyd kari ghata 
Deva nija padi rachdpita, amara-natha &i krgna. 72. 
Krgnd aisd tribuddhi, udarana dekhom sratma buddhi, 
Sevakdrit baisart nija padi, akgaya siddha deuni 80. 
Nerndi-ca deraki yatodesi, te gati dt dhalt pitane xi 
Samana dene ari mitraxi, udarate sikaya rarnu 81. 
Nija pade-st kygna-natha, bhoktaai apaniyar deta 
Apana hoya bhakténikita, rahe tigtha tathya pati 82. 
Bhakta ajfd mani moti, sirviha suka hoya jaga jetht 
Pragata lakorade kagthim vacandsh sdjhitm. .. . 


The cerebral ] (in v. 79), and n, in dpeniydrit (in v. 82) are characteristic of Western 
Hindi. 


Translation: 
“When Indra, Candra, and Prajapati howed at his fect, 
Then Lord Krsna arose, and made an end of Karhsa and KeSiya; 
By his own might he protected the gods, Sri Krsna, the Lord of Immortals, 
Krsna, of whose threefold wisdom the wisdom of your own soul is the witness, 
Who gives a deathless mastery to those his servants who have fuith in him, 
‘Who blessed Devaki with universal fame, and guve release to such a woman o8 
Pitan, 
Who gave slike to friend and foe, who is an incarnation of compassion: 
Lord Krsna, who grants his Lovers to fall at his fect, 
And deeply affected by bis Lovers, descends and follows the common path: 
And bearing the burden of his Lover’s asking, appears as Lion and Hoar, foremost, 
in the world, 
By whose grace the trees do grow . -- . 


Prate LXV. 
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ccxmit 


17.2908. Men and women in landscape regarding « four-headed and four-armed 
child lying on the ground. 

Rajasthani, eighteenth century. 

Dimensions, .170 X .202m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

The style and coloring are unusual. The scene suggests a Musalm&n cemetery. I 
cannot identify the subject unless it is connected with the birth of Krsna, or with a mani- 
festation of his divine nature. 


Puate LXIX. y 
CCXIV 


17.78. Krsna in Radhi’s house: she seated in a chamber opening on a terrace, con- 
versing with her sakhis, he on the terrace addressing another sakhi. By Nathu. 
Rajasthani. Dated Sathvat 1751 = a.p. 1694. 
Dimensions, .135 X .198m. Harriet Otis Cruft fund. 
The full signature reads: 
Amal-i-Nathu samwat 1751 in Persian characters and on the reverse side in Nagarl 
characters Kam Nathu. . . . 1751 vdrge. 
Almost unique as a signed and dated Rajasthani painting. 
Puatr LXVI. 
“ccxy 
17.8088. Krsna Venugopiils, standing with the flute under a kadamba tree, a cow 
licking his feet; attended by a gopa and gopi. 
Rajasthini, Jaipur, late nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .192 x .252m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


YCCXVI 

17.3081. Ras Lila: cartoon of Kygna dancing; brush outline pricked for reproduc- 
tion by pouncing. Restored below the knees by Mise D. M. Larcher. 

Rajput, Rajasthani, eighteenth century. 

Dimensions, .26 X 1.65 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Nos. CCXVI-CCNIX are reproduced together, Coomaraswamy, A. K., Indian Draw. 
ings, n, Pl. From the same series are C., 2. P., Pls. 1x, x, now in the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York. The finished pictures are in the Palace Library (potht khdna), 
Jaipur. 

‘€cxv 

17.3082. Ras Lila: cartoon of Ridha dancing, brush outline pricked for reproduction 
by pouncing. 

Dimensions, .77 X 1.465m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
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YCCXVIN 
17.8084. Ras Lila: chorus of four gopis. Transfer from a large Rajasthant cartoon 
of the eighteenth century, brush outline made by Dr. A. K. Coomamswamy. 
Dimensions, .745 X 2.2m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


CCXIX 
17.3083. Ras Lild: chorus of seven gopis. Transfer from a large Rijoxthiint car- 
toon of the eighteenth century. A brush outline made by Dr. A. K. Coomuraswamy, 
Dimensions, .755 X .252m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


Cult of Sri Natha-jt 
COXX 

17.2904. Installation of the image of Srt Niitha-jI (Krsna). 

Rajasthanf, Nithadvar, nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .332 x .238m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

The greater part of the picture is occupied by the hill Govardhana, represented in 
archaic technique and mainly bright bluc. In the upper left hand corner a cow ix offering 
her milk to the buried image: on the right, Nimbirka installing the image in the shrine 
prepared for it. On the left, below, other Tailahga Brihmans, in adoration, and a servant 
with a bale of offerings. On the right, Rajput princes (one doubtless Raj Singh of Udai- 
pur) in adoration, and princesses or gopis with offerings of milk. Groves, villages, tanks 
and shrines in the foreground. 

Reproduced: (., R. P., Pl. x1v and vol. 1, p. 41. (Purchased in Brussels.) 

Prate LXVI. 

y COXXT 

17.2905. Discovery and installation of the image of Sri Natha-ji on Mt. Covardhana, 

Rajasthani, Nathadvar, nineteenth century. (Obtained in Mathuri.) 

Dimensions, .165 X .136m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Almost identical with No. CCXX (M. F. A. 17.2904) in composition, but with two 
additional figures on the left above — apparently discovering the buried imiyge, revealed 
by the milk offering of the cow; the male and female figures on the right transposed, 

COXXHL 

17.2906, Sri Natha-ji with Ridhi. Blue figures, white ground, red diaper. 

Rajasthini, Nathadvar, nineteenth century. (Obtained in Mathura.) 

Dimensions, .125 X .170m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection, 

Sri Natha-jt (= Krpna) wearing the peacock erest and many garlands of flowers, 
with right hand raised in ebhaya mudra (‘do not fear’), the left holding a cup of milk and 
two lotus flowers offered by Radhii who stands with folded hands in adoration. I do not 
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know that the image at Nathadvar has ever been examined, it may well be a Kugina 
Buddhist figure, with the hand as usual in abkaya mudrd, as in sll the representations of 
Sri Natha-j1.! 

Here as also in No. CCXXIII (M. F. A. 17.2907) and in the shrine represented in 
No, CCXX (M. F. A. 17.2904) the shrine itself seems to represent the cave or under- 
ground chamber in which the image was originally discovered. 

Puare LXVII. A 
CCXXH1 

17.2007. Sri Natha-jf with Radha. Black figures, silver costume, red ground; above. 
black spotted with yellow, silver cows. 

Rajasthani, Nathadvar, nineteenth century. (Obtained in Mathuré.) 

Dimensions, .110 X .154m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Like No. CCXXII (M. F. A. 17.2906), but Sri Natha-jf has only the cup of milk, with- 
out the lotus flowers, and cows on Mt. Govardhana are represented above the shrine cell. 

Puate LXVII. 


2, Panknt, Jao 


CCXXIV 

17.2804, Kysna with the flute: gopas and cows, water with expanded rose Jotuses in 
foreground. 

Pahay!, Jamd, seventeenth or early eighteenth century. 

Dimensions, .241 X .162m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Reproduced, C., B. P., Pl. x0. 

Prats LXX. 

CCXXV 

17.8201. Radha and Krsna, she offering him betel, he standing on an expanded rose 
lotus, 

Pehari, Jami, carly cighteenth century. 

Dimensions, .135 X .187 m. Roas-Coomamswamy Collection. 

Radha holds the pandan or betel box in her right hand and offers Krsna a prepared 
leaf (pan supart) with her left. Krsna in the usual costume — yellow dhofi and peacock 
crown, leaning on a crook (baisakhi), The white fluttering scarf is treated in archaic 
fashion. 

The pandan is evidently of bidri ware (silver overlaid on black alloy). 

Reproduced, C., R. P., Pl. xxi. 

Same hand and style as C., 2. P., Pl. xxx, and No. CCXXIV of this Catalogue. 

Puare LXV. 

1 For the iconography of Sri-Natha-jt, Gokula-Candra-Rama-jl, MathureSe-jl, Gokula-Natha-ji, Ma- 
dana-Mohans-jt, Dviiriki-Natha-jf, Vithala-Niths-ji, and Navanita-PriyS-jf, all closely related forms of 


Kegoa, we (Karsondars Mulji) History of the Sect of MohAr&jas or Vallabhackéryas of Western India, 
London, 1866, plate facing p. 100. 
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3. Pandnl, Kiverd 
Bala-Krena 


CCXXVI 


17.2452. Krsna stealing butter: he is mounted on the back of a boy who sits on a 
rice-mortar, and is handing down the butter to his companions. In the foreground a 
broken pot of curd. Second drawing over white priming. 

Pahari, Kangra, late eighteenth century. 

Dimensions, .149 X .208m. Rose-Coomamswamy Collection. 

Prema Sagara, Ch. X: “Breaking the vessels of curd and bulter-mitk, snapping the 
churning stick, and taking a pot full of butter, he ran among the cowherd bays. ... He 
found a mortar placed upside down, on which he mounted and sat, and ewusing his ¢ 
panions to sit around, he hegan to chuckle, to share among them the butter, and to cat.” 


CCXXVIL 

17.2477, YaSodd churning, Krsna and Balarfima begging for their breukfast. Trae- 
ing in red, redrawn in black. Color names indiented in script. 

Pahari, Kangra, nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .145 X .187m. RoxsCoomaraxwamy Collection, 

Prema Sagara, Ch. X: “At that time in the house of Nand, such a noire of curd- 
churning was going on, as though 2 cloud were thundering. Hereupon Krsna woke up, 
and set-to crying and calling out ‘Mother, Mother!’ When nobody heard his shouting, 
he himself came to YaSocla and said ‘Mother, I called thee several times, but thou didst 
not come to give me breakfast; ix not thy work done yet??? 


COXXVHI 
17.2482. YaSoda (?) with infant Krsna and Radhi, ona bed. Seeouel dnuwing in 
black over red on unprimed paper. Colom indicated in xeript. 
Pahari, Kafigri, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .261 X 186m. Rose-Coomamswamy Collection. 
With four lines of Hind! text, meomplete. 








Kaliya damana 
COXXIX 
17.2460. Kaliya damana: quelling of the Naga Ki ais in the water sirng- 
gling with the many-hondted nage: on the bank are Nanda and women of Brndaban, the 


village is seen above with women coming through the gute, Herdsmen stupetied by the 
poison of the naga are lying on the bank. Brush drawing over white priming. 
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Pahar!, Kaigy&, late eighteenth century. 
Dimensions, .363 X .249 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Pratt LXVIII. 


CCXXX 


17.9481. Kaliya damana: departure of Kaliya with his naginis to Ramanakadvipa. 
Krsna embraced by Yaoda and Nand. The return home. Crude provincial drawing on 
unprimed paper. 

Pahari, Kafigri, carly nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .312 X .260m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Same hand and series as No. CCXXXI (M. F. A. 17.2480). 

C., R. P., pp. 30, 31. 

Prema Sagara, Ch. XVII: “Kali with his family went to Raunak Dip; and $ri Krsna 
Cand came out of the water.” 


Mt. Govardhana 
CCXXXI 
17.2480. Circumambulation of Mt. Govardhans. Crude drawing on unprimed paper 
Pahiri, Kitagri, early nineteenth century. 


Dimensions, .310 x .240m. Roas-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Same hand and series as No. CCXXX (M. F. A, 17,2481). 


Nal and Kerar 
CCXXXIA 

17.2624. The release of Nal and Kiivar from enchantment, accomplished by the 
young Kysna, notwithstanding he has been tied by Ya$oda to s wooden mortar to keep 
him out of mischief. 

Puhiyi, Kifigra, nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .14] X .177 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Proma Sagara, Ch, XT: Kuver's two sons named Nal and Kavar, were in Kailas, but 
behaved in an unseemly manner. Niirada finding them thus put the curse upon them, 
that they should become trees in Gokula. “Having remembered this affair, Sri Krsna 
dragged along the wooden mortar to the place where the Yamalirjun trees were . . . 
both the trees were uprooted from the root; and two handeome men, having issued from 
them, with joined hands, praising him, began to say, ‘O Lord! who but you would take 
thought of such great sinners as.us.’” 

Puare LXIX. 
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Godhili 
CCXXXIE 

17.2617. The Hour of Cowdust (godhali bela): Krsna with other gopas bringing 
back the herds to Brndahan at sundown. Second drawing over white priming, partly 
colored. 

Pahari, Kafigrd, late eighteenth century. 

Dimensions, .151 X .200 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Published, C., 2. P., pp. 4, 24, 30 and Pl. xu. Bulletin of the Museum of Fine Arts, 
No. 96. 

Perhaps by the same hand as No. CCXXIII (M. F. A. 22.683), 

Prare LXXI. 

CCOXXNOI 

22.683, The Hour of C‘owdust (godhali bela): Kpyua with other gapas bringing hack 
the herds to Brndiban at sundown. Gopis bringing water from the river, other looking 
from the windows to welcome Krgna. Yasoda with Balurdma in the cowyanl, Nand-j1 
with friends in the pavilion (baradart) above. Fully colored. 

Pahayi, Kangra, late eighteenth century. 

Dimensions, .215 X 272m. Ros-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Published, C., 2. P., pp. 24, 30 and Pl. ui; P. 7, A. Pl uxxvin; M. B.A. Bulletin, 
No. 122; Diez, Die Kunst Indiens. 

Perhaps by the same hand ax No. CCXXXII (M. F, A. 17.2617). 

The name of ‘cowdust' (godhi: or dhenu dhal:) ix applied by the country people ta 
the hour of sunset, when the cattle are returning from pasture and raising dense clouds 
of dust along the narrow lanes. It is the purest and most auypicious hour of the day, 
‘vimala sakala sumangala mila, says Tulsi Dax-  Ramearit Mduas, Bal 
318. Vayarya, the wind that is mised with the dust mined by cows, is 1 





idan, dohd 





nsec among the 
seven substitutes for bathing which may he resorted fo when unavoidable eircumstaneos 
prevent the use of water (Sris Chandra Vidyarnava, Daily Practice of the Hiudun, ed. 2, 
p. 24). Cf. also “When they troup home, our tiny street wears beauty like a dindem,” 
from the Pafjabt Hir and Ranjha. 

Puars LXXII. 





Tenugopala 
COXXXIV 
17.1961. Sti Krsna Venugopila, under trees beside the Jamna, and two gapis offer- 
ing pan-supart (betel) and a lotus flower. (ows drinking from the river. Full colour. 
Pahayi, Kangra, late eighteenth century. 
Dimensions, .192 X .258 m. Ross Collection, 


Pras LXXX. 
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CCXXXKV 


17.2461. Krena’s flute: gupis seated in a room swooning and stopping their ears. 
Krsna playing the flute on a hillside without. Drawing in black on unprimed paper. 
Pahari, Kangra, early nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .210 X .277m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Inseribed with Hindi text in Nagari characters. 
(Kavitta): 
Sunati ho kaha bhaji-jahu gharem, phasa jayagt 
maina ke banana mauth, 
E bamsi na baja bhari eigast viga, sau bhari 
rakhati prinana kauth, 
Sudhi bhiath har hdla jau meri bhafa, bibhasyo 
mana nihist iénana maurk, 
Kula-kina jau Gpani rékhyo cahau, arigurt de 
rahau dow kénana maurh. 


“To you hear how (the flute) is being played? go home, or you will be caught in 
the snare of the arrows of Love; 

This is not simply the sound of a flute, but venomous poison, that takes possession 
of the soul, 

My senses are lost in rapture, my sister, and my soul is dissolved in ita strains: 

Hf ye would save your family honour, then keep your fingers in both your ears.” 


The rendering of the Jast half of the third linc is tentative. 

Cf. Kabir; “Only she wakes, whose heart is piereed with the arrow of His music.” 
CG, B. P., p. 82. 

Prats LXXXI. 





17.2607. Kysna with the flute, seated with other herdsmen under a sacred tree, with 
cows; one of the herdsmen dancing, Soft colors. 

Puhayi, Kiigra, carly cighteenth century. 

Dimensions, .146 X .209 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection, 

Prats LXIX. 

CCOXXNVIL 

17.2619. Krsna with the flute: beneath a group of trees beside the Jamna. Gopis 
right and left offering Lietel, cte.. one with a fly-whisk. Gopas, and cows; one of the gopas 
drinking from the river. Cumulus clouds and magnificent sunset. Second drawing over 
white priming, background colored, figures unfinished. 

Pahari, Kangrs, late eighteenth century. 
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Dimensions, .251 X 309m. Rose-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Published, C., 2. P., p. 32 and Pl. uy; M. F. A, Bulletin No. 102, 

Puss LXXIII. 

CCXXAVHI 

19.182. Krsna with the flute, standing under a kadamba tree, attended by two 
gopts, the Jamna in the foreground. Soft powdery color. 

Pahari, Kangra, early eighteenth century. 

Dimensions, .137 X .181 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

This picture, with the Gita Govinda series (Nos. CCLXXIX-CCLXNXD affords the 
best example of the ‘early Kiigra’ style. These works evidently date somewhat before 
the time of Sarhsir Cand, but perhaps not earlier than the second quarter of the 
eighteenth century. 

Published, C., 2. P., Pl. xu; M. F. A. Bulletin, No. 102. 

Puatz LXXIV. 





COXXXIX 
26.627. Radha swooning at the sound of Kysna’s flute; landscape, the Jamna in the 
foreground, forest concealing Krsna on the right, meadow with Riidhi and three maids 
swooning on the left. Hindf text in Nagari characters above. Outline and wash drawing. 
Pahari, Kaiigr4, early nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .291 X .197 m. Gift of Ananda K. Coomaraswamy. 
C., BR. P., p. 32. 
Text: Eka ora bijand diilévate catura ndra eka ora jhdri kara liye sakhi pana ki 
Péche té khasdsana khavdvert pana khola khola radhe mukha (ati jaurk camakata 
‘ulana ki 
Vaht same bamsuri bajdi nanda-nandana ju, rdhoit sudha ai rahi kuitjana ke 
théna ki 
Baers girt nikhart dahane samiravart pache panaddnarde? iige brkhabhana Ai 
On the one side a clever woman plies the fan, on the other side a sukhi holds in 
her hand the box of betel, 
From behind (another handmaid) gives her pan to eat, and when Radhi opens her 
mouth the scarlet of her lips flashes out, — 
Just at that moment the son of Nand played his flute, and there came upon her 
remembrance of the place of those bowers, 
‘The nikhari fell on the left, the samirrari on the right, the pdndénrdri behind, and 
the daughter of Vrsa in front.’” 
The designations of Radha’s maids are as follows: 
nikhGrt, one who prepares sweetmeats, the candy-maid, 
samir-vdri, the maid who plies the fan, and 
pandén-vart, the maid who carries the pan-supari, ‘betel.’ 
Prats LIT. 
(1s1] 
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Dudhadhart 


CCXL 

17.2820. Sri Krsna Dudhadhart: Kysna disguised as a milkmaid, wearing a black 
dupatfa and milking a white cow. Radha standing to the right, with a calf, cowsheds 
beyond. Considerably damaged. 

Pahari, Kangra, early eighteenth century. 

Dimensions, .153 X .181 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Published, (., R. P., pp. 8, 22, 34, and Pl. xy; P. J. A., Pl. uxxvr; Bulletin of 
the Muscum of Fine Arts, No. 102; Coomaraswamy, The Dance of Sta. 

Representing one of the devices such as are much spoken of in the poems of Candidas 
employed hy Krsna to effect his meetings with Radha. The subject is a favorite one (see 
No. CCXLI (M. F. A. 22.366), and Goetz, H., Indische Mrmaturen in Berliner Museen, 
Munchner Jahrb. der bildenden Kunst, xr, 2, 1923, abb. 8). 

Puate LXXV. 

CCXLI 

22.866. Sy Kryna Dudbidhari. Krsna milking a cow which turns to lick him; 
three gopis, one stroking the cow, one holding the calf. The ndgart letters written on 
the cow’x haunches read: Sri Krsna Dudhadhari. 

Black brush outline over yellow sketch. 

Puhari, Kangra, late eighteenth century. 

Dimensions, .175 X 112m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Published, ., R. P., p. 34, fig. 3. 

See No. CCXL (M. F. A. 17.2620). 

Prats LXX. 

CCXLII 

25.587. Folded sheet containing four drawings in red. (A) Kysna’s bath, (B) Kysna. 
Dudhadhiiri, () Landscape below the walls of Brndiban, Krsna walking in one direction, 
Radhi in another in search of him, with Hindi text in Nagari characters above, (D) 
Verahint, a lady on a terrace looking at the clouds, and pointing them out to her sakhi, 
also with Hind text. Color names indicated in script. 

Pahl, Kihgri, late eighteenth century. 

Dimensions, .167 X .260 m. Gift of Ananda K. Coomaraswamy. 

Text of C: 

K(avitta): 

Kadam rita (2) tira pichati adhira gop dnana rukho hoge roka rot mardhau so, 
Bira ha hamari . . cautard te nikasi bhdjyau hai karila jauhau so, 
Eso riipa eso bhesa hamaih dikhaiyo, dekh: tahiv rasa pana nainani chubhauhau 30, 
Mukata jhukdhau hara hiya raharého, ka{a phaita piyard rauhé, avhga amge samrau- 
hau so. 
[sz] 
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Radha and Krsna crossed the threshold (cautaré) of Gokula gate together, but 
Krsna has disappeared. In the first line, scarcely legible, Radha ix asking the 
trees (kadamba, etc.) and the Jamna where Krsna has gone, then: 

“My Bir came over the threshold and vanished in the karila bushes 

With his gleaming crown and the garland bright on his breast, and # yellow sash 
around his waist, and every limb delightful — 

Show me that form and appearance, and my eyes shall drink him in!” 

Text of D: (the first line is almost illegible) 

(Kavit)ta: Barasata meghanu abata mada me dani me... démant damaki sira 
bhiiganta prakdsakara, 

Kare kare ati-ht dardre na tarata na tare srarana samira jhakajhoraté taratatara, 

Pandava ke patanu sau hint prita pranandtha jana kai andthe baira tata andthe 
bare, 

Jei gaja bharatha mai bharamde bhimaxena, tet aba gijuta hui gokulu nagura para. 1. 

Sarada sast te adha sast hvar bact hawt, taise critdmani hima au sisivea kT jhama- 
katerit, 

Bara bara mara kt maroraten: basarittaithu me haisthit bact hé teja grgana tamukaterit 

Ayo papi parasa phaddna lage préna mere, bhigo rT asiipha ghanaghora kT ghana- 
katern, 

Tapaté tacorig? jo pe amina aroigi ati aba nu bacomgi capatinag kT camakater. 

“Now the clouds are pouring down their maddening showers; the Hashing light. 
ning lights up the jewels in my hair, 

“Black, black and very terrifying, immovable despite the wind of Srivan violently 
shaking the trees. 

You, Lord of iny Life, entered into friendship with the sons of Paydu, and knowing 
them to be lordless, avenged them, © Support of the lordlexs, 

You are now in Gokula, taking your pleasure (or ‘thundering’), who wert un 
elephant in Bhirata when Bhimaxena went astray.” 

2. “Only by waning to the half of a moon have I] eseay 
like a wishing-stone faintly gleaming through snow und ice (or ‘the winter 
cold’); 

‘My heart wrung again and ugnin by the Npring as well, how then ean T esenpe from 
the heat of Summer? 
‘Now cruel Pavasa (the months of Srivan and Bhidon) hus come to strangle the 
breath of my life and the sound of their thunders has put to flight Asiidh, 
I shall burn in a fiery furnace, like an amenn (fish), [ cannot endure myself, My 
Dear, for the flashing of the lightning.” 
The Virahint (who must be Radha, as she refers to Krsna as the Lord of her Life) can 
hardly understand how she has survived a year of loneliness; and now the rainy season 
has come, when a young girl in love suffers most. 


F153] 
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Line 4. I do not understand the allusion to Bhimasena. 

The autumn moon was the time of the Ras Lala, and so awakens vivid mem- 
ories. She has escaped from this season only with the Joss of half her former 
weight. 

Lines 2-4, She cannot bear the sight of the clouds and lightning, so provocative 
of Jove-longing. It is true that Asidh will follow Bbadon, and then she may 
expect some relief; but Asidh is so long in coming, that it seems as if the thunder 
must have driven it away. 

Dan Lila 
CCXLUI 

17.2683. Dan Lila: Krsna robbing the gopis of curd. Tracing on skin. 

Pahari, Garhwal, about 1800. 

Dimensions, 072 X .113 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Obtained from Balak Ram Sah of Garhwal. 

Used by Eric Gill a» the basis of his woodcut illustrating Coomaraswamy (translation 
of) The Dana Lila (The Taking of Toll) of Rajendra, London, 1915. This picture might 
he doserifed us Dana Lala (Taking Toll, or Levying s Gift) or, as in the case of M. F. A. 
17.8109 could he an illustration to the Dubsandhdna rasa, or ‘Flavour of what is hard to 
reconcile,’ 

CCXLIV 

26.624. Dan Lila: Radha with her companions, disguised as Mathur’ guardsmen, 
surprise and capture Krsna, who with the gopas, had been stealing curds from the gopis 
en route to Mathura. Four gopis with baskets containing curd-jars, stand to the left; 
then Ridha’s armed companions, four in number; then Ridbi holding Krsna by the 
wrist; and on the right the other herd boys escaping and hiding. Fully colored, with red 
border. Hindi text in Nagari characters on cover sheet. 

Pahayt, Garhwil? about 1800. 

Dimensions, .287 X 212m. Gift of Ananda K. Coomaraswamy. 

Kavitta: 

Raja pauriya ke rapa Rédhe ko bandya, lyayith gopi Mathura te Madhubana kt 

latani mdi, 

Kénha kahi {era tera to ko cahe Karisa Rae, kake kahe litata sune ho dadhi dani mat, 

Sariya ke sayiine gaye dagara par dre, Deva-Sydma sisuydne te pakari kare pani 

mdi, 

Chai gayo chalate chabilt ki vilokini mat, dhili bhat bhauhairh balajilt musakani 

mai. 

‘Putting on Radhii the guise of the king’s body guard, the herd-girls brought her 

from Mathurii to Madhuban’ grove: 

Cis] 
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She says to Kanha, ‘Stop, stop, Kans Rai wants you; by whose leave, hark ye, 
are you stealing curds from the jars?’ 
Away went the older herd-boys where they would, but Lord Syiima being but a 
child was caught by the hand: 
But he got away by his wiles, and seeing his beauty, her frowns were dispersed and 
she smiled at his childish pranks.” 
Puare LXXXVIIL. 


Rés Lil@ and Ras Maydat 
CCXLYV 

17.2448, Radha, with hands outstretched to mount on Kpgea's Intek, but he had 
vanished; moonlit forest, with the river Junma dingonally across the foreground, Draw- 
ing in red over fainter binck lines. 

Pahari, Kangra, late eighteenth century. 

Dimensions, .286 X .2091n.  Roae-Coomanuwamy Collection. 

Reverse inscribed with Sanskrit text: 


Evamuktah priyamadha skandha druhyatim-iti 
Talascantardadhe kySah sé radranvatapyat, 38. 


“So saying, he spake to the dear one, ‘Come on fo my shoulder, and then dix 
appeared: und she, left lacking, suffered torment.” 


C., R. P., p. 35 and Pl. uixb. 
‘This is an episode of the Ris Lila, where Rad 
carry her on his shoulders. He appears to consent but vanishes when she prepares te 





intoviented by pride, asks Kryna ta 


mount. In the words of the Prema Sagara; “as her hands were outstretched, so with 
extended hands she remained standing: . . . und heaving great sighs beewuse of the sepa- 
mation frum her beloved, she stood alone in the forest, where all the beasts, birds, tree 
and ereepers, hearing the sound of her sobbing, were weeping too." 

Cf. No. CCXLVI (M. F. A. 17.2468). 

Puts LXXVI. 

COXLVI 

17.9456. Ras Lilé: Radha carried on Krsna’s back in a forest: the Juuma in the 
foreground. A bed of leaves under trees to the left. Brush drawing iu red over rough 
tracing, 

Pahayi, Kaigra, lute eighteenth or early nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, 288 X 217m. Ros-Coomaraswumny Collection. 

CE. No. CCXLV (M. F. A. 17.2448). 

Phare LXXVI. 
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CCXLVII 


17.2466. Rasa Mandala: General Dance of Krsna with the milkmaids. One fourth 
of a circular composition, showing three (of twelve) figures, viz., two Kysnas with a milk- 
maid between. Vigorous drawing on unprimed paper. 

Dimensions, .250 X .171 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Published, C., R. P., pp. 35, 36 and fig. 4, The Taking of Toll (Dana Lila, trans. 
A.K. Coomaraswamy, 1915). 

Prema Sagara, Ch: 34. 

“Two and two the gopis held hands, and between each 
pair was Krsna their friend. . . . 

Gopi and Nanda Kumara alternate, a round ring of 
lightnings and heavy cloud, 

The fuir Jip} girls ond the dusky Krsna, like to a 
gold and sapphire necklace.” 

Prater LXXVII. 

CCXLVI 

17.2466. Rasa Mandala: General Dance of Krsna with the milkmaids, twelve figures 
in a ring, Krsna between cach pair of girls. Drawing over white priming. 

Pahari, Kiihgra, late eighteenth century. 

Dimensions, .276 X .206 im. Rosa-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Puate LXXVI. 

CCXLIX 

17,2618, Rasa Mandala: fragment, showing part of figure of Krsna dancing, and 
ehorus of gopis, in landscape. Partly colored, unfinished. 

Pahari, Kanigra, late eighteenth century. 

Dimensions, 87 x .187 m. Ros+-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Published, C., #. P., Pl. uive; Bulletin of the Museum of Fine Arts, No. 102. 

Prare XIX. 





Cira-harana 
ccL 
17.2451. The Stealing of Clothes (cira harang). Krsna in a tree, beside the Jamna, 
approached by the naked milkmaids, begging for the garments stolen while bathing. 
Cirey outline (? tracing or pouncing) rubbed. 
Pahayi, Kangra, late eighteenth century. 
Dimensions, .228 X .146m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
[1567 
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With Hindi prose text: 

Krgadevajt jab kaha jo tusdna doga hai brata dharake nadi mo narigi hokar wudna- 
karati rahi hau, 80 maharaj Majid man kar taise prandma karati bhai. 

“When Kygna-deva-ji said ‘It is your sin that ye bathed in the river naked on the 
day of your fast’: (then) having taken to heart the Lord's admonition, they 
made obeisance.” 

A well-known episode, of the Krsna legend. The nakedness required of the gapis is an 
image of the poverty and humility with which the souls of men should submit themselves 
to the will of God. 

“For whatso folly is, or wisdom was, 
Across my threshold naked all must pass, 
W. Morris, Lore ix Enough. 

“When Shri Krishna stole the clothes of the bathing gopi, and made them approach 
him naked, he removed the artificial coverings which are imposed on man in the song- 
sir.” 





Avalon, A., Mahdnireina Tantra, p. lexi, 
Prats LXXYVI. 
Wires of the Mathura Brahmans 
CCLI 

17,2483. Krsna fed by the wives of the Mathura Brahmans; cows in the foreground. 

Pahari, Kagri, nineteenth century. Brush outline. 

Dimensions, .192 X .145m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection, 

Prema Sagara, Ch. XXIV: The herd lads being one day hungry, Kpyya sent i mesige 
politely asking food from the Brahmans in Mathura. These Pharisees of the story, being 
occupied with their ritual, refused all alms until the sucrifice hal beer 





Then 
Krsna sent again, this time to their wives, and no sooer was the request made known 
than they rose from their cooking and hastened to carry golden dishes of for te: Kryya 
with their own hands, 

Prats LXXVI. 


nipletedl, 





CCl 

17.2610. Wives of the Mathur Brahmans bringing food to Krsna and the other 
herdsmen. Balarima is seated nest to Krsna; there are three ather gapas anil six cows, 
Three women are carrying jars of milk or curd, and one is filling u leuf cup hele out by 
Kysna. ‘The Jamna in the foreground with clearly defined ‘foamewreath; the gestures 
of the women with great dignity. The skirts with a frill at the wai 

Pahari, Kangri, early eighteenth century. 

Dimensions, .202 X 283m. Ros-Coonuraswatuy Collection. 

Published, (*., 2. P., pp. 33, 34, and Pl. xuva. Cf. Ghose, A, A Compuratine surrey 
of Indian painting, 1. H. Qtly, June, 1926, PL sv. 

Prare LXXVIIL 
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Krsna with Radha 
CCLUI 


16.54. A milkmaid in a doorway, Krsna in the street, addressing her. 
Pahari, Kangra, early nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .16 X .242 m. Ross Collection. 

Prats LXXXI. 


CCLIV 


17.2444. Radha and Krsna in a grove beside the Jamna, gopas and cows in the 
meadows. Monsoon sky; gopas taking shelter from the approaching storm. Partly 
colored. 

Pahari, Kangra, late eighteenth century. 

Dimensions, 319 X .265m. Rors-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Pars LXXIX. 

CCLY 

17.2445. Radha and Kygna sheltering under one umbrella, Drawing in red. 

Pahari, Kangra, late cighteenth century. 

Dimensions, 158 X .311 m,, oval. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Inscribed with Hindi text in Nagari characters: 

(Kavitta): 

Aye mahddérana maghavd ke ghanaghora jora-tora tora-dare 
druma jhuka jhairdye ke, 

Caucale na kumjapumja sita bhaye bhita dou, yeka paja 
Sydma sdu rahe lapataye ke, 

Taba Hari Radhaka uchariga gahyo chatra darkda, ghana ke 
ghumamde tahd barasyo he aghaye ke, 

Bitt he bibhata pare ekahi chita ke bica, mano ting 
toka ki chabi hai chabiiye ke. 

“The crashing thunder storm came in its irresistible might, splitting and breaking 
and bending and shaking the trees. 

Unmect for endearments, the groves grew chill; both were afraid, and under one 
cloth she clung to Syfima (the ‘Dark One,’ i. e., Krgna). 

Now was the shaft of Hari’s (Krsna’s} and Radha’s umbrella wrenched aside (by 
a gust of wind), and then from the gathered clouds fell a torrent of rain; 
When the day came back, there as it were beneath a single umbrella shone re- 

splendent the Three Worlds’ beauty.” 


©, B.P., p. 54. 
[158] 
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CCLYI 


17.2468, A milkmaid (grdlint, gopi) entering the door of a house, avoiding Krsna 
who stands in the street addressing her. A dancing peacock in the foreground, 

Pahari, Kangra, early nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .172 X .235m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

C., B. P., p. 54. 

Reverse with partly defaced Hindi text in Nagari characters, 


Mohana ke manabhdya gayo ikabhaya so gratani godhana gaya, 
Tatem lagyo cita cauhata sorir harvard hadai gata sor. . . 

Rasakhdna lahi yaha . . . tu ratd cupacdpa rahi jabalaum ghara dyau 
Naina tarcaya cite musakdya su ola hre .. . avinga. . . . 








The sense is that: ‘a milkmaid, Krsnn’s sweetheart, as she is going to the cowpens, 
meets him by surprise at the crossroads; stands astonished, and {hen to exeape him, enters 
@ house.’ 

Mohana, Rasakhana are epithets of Krsna. Cf. No. CCLVII (M. F. A. 17.2459), 





CCLVIL 
17.2459. A milkmaid, perhaps Radha. accosted by Krsya in the streets of Brndaban: 
he holds up one hand, signing to her to wait for him. Brush outline, black over yellow, 
Pahari, Kangri, late cighteenth contury. 
Dimensions, .171 X 235m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Reverse inscribed with Hindi text: 
(Kavi}ila: 
Chaita byja carada chala kari gahi-hasyé guila, miyakd catura juisai cusipe ki 
kati na)i; 
Sunt khora dvata nirakha mana philyo gata, bheta bhae dja dhane jibana bhai. 
Nirakhata naina sara maina se lagde nara, nna mutha mori hast dahaui (galt) tai, 
Kasiha kahi rahe na katharht hohi, suni jahi, sunthai ja suri (hai kalhata, eats gai. 


“The moon of Brja, the rake, working his wiles, was innocently smiling at an art 
ful maid like a jasmine bud; 
Hearing his step and seeing him coming, her heart and body blowmed; meet 
ing took place, and today her life was blest : 
‘As her eyes beheld him, the woman was struck hy the arrows of love, but turning 
her face away with a smile, she took the right hand rund; 
Kanha said ‘Do not be cruel’; but saying, ‘I heard, Sir, [ beard,’ she went away.” 


C., R. P., pp. 53-54. Cf. No. CCLVI (M. F. A. 17.2458). 
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CCLVIII 
17.2480, Radha with a sakhi; and walking with Krsna, making a peacock dance. 
Brush outline on unprimed paper. 
Pahirl, Kangra, early nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .226 X 295m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


CCLIX 
17.2462. Radha in conversation with Krsna, beneath a tree, beside the Jamna; an- 
other gopt filling her jar. Drawing on unprimed paper. 
Dimensions, .296 X .155m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


CcCcLx 
17.2464. Radhi and Kysna gazing into each other’s eyes: their heads seen from be- 
low, above a wall. Moonlight: plantains (bananas) to the right. Partly colored, and 
with names of colors indicated. Unprimed paper. 
Pahipi, Kangra, nincteenth century. 
Dimensions, .233 X .295m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


CCLXI 
17.2489, Spi Krsna seated in a coconut grove on a bed of leaves or branches, Radha 
conversing with another gopt, the Jamna in the foreground, a village and hills beyond. 
Drawing over white priming, partly colored. 
Pahari, Kangra, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .184 X .265 m. (oval). Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
The representation of the coconut tree is very unusual. 
Two lines of text, a mixture of Hindi and Sanskrit, almost incomprehensible: 
Albi vat sdsi ndhikelivarka tait bata maga tasiya (?) hitavarr bhy (?) pi gopa aiva gogha 
gop ki patihara ko vthara ko vidoste pitta satpatt. 
“O my friend, he who is sitting in the grove of young coconuts catches hold of 
us and asks .. .”” 
CCLXII 
17.2470, Ridhi and Krsna seated on a bed. The Hindi color names indicated in 
script. Drawing. 
Pahari, Kangri, nincteenth century. 
Dimensions, .145 X .207m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
CCLXOI 
17.2478. Radha and Krsna seated on a bed of leaves in a grove beside the Jamna; 


gopas and gopis conversing; a village above. Partly colored, on unprimed paper. 
Pahari, Kangra, late nineteenth century. 
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Dimensions, .141 X .210 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Hindi text at back: 
Karitia: 
Apahi kurja kat bhirata pethi audhari kat sumdara soja bichii, 
Batai bana! saya kéwri Madhat sau ani kat Radhau milai, 
Ali kaha kahau hasiki bata vidugaka jesi kari hai dhidhai, 
Jai uhd pichavards ute phuni bole uthyo Vrgabhina kanyai. 


“He (the clown) cleared a space and prepared a beautiful bed in the grove, 

And concocting some tale, he brought Radha to Krsna there. 

What can I say, my friend? t’was a shameful affair, how the clown mishchaved, 
He went there behind us and shouted out ‘Has Vrsabhinu's Daughter come?' 


The vidugaka in the Krsua cycle ix a gop who ix at once his faithful servant, and a 
clown who makes jokes at his expense and Ridha’s (see p. G8). For a reference to 
another picture representing the riquyaka see No. CCC in thix Catalogue. 

CCLNIV 

17.2608. Radhd and Krgna, scated on an expanded lotus, on a terrace: Krpna four- 
armed, with conch, discus, mace and lotus. Soft coloring; oval with red spandrils. 

Pahiyi, Kangrd, early cighteenth century. 

Dimensions, .134 x .184m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Prate LVI. 

CCLXY 

17.2609. Krsna seated in a chamber opening on the street: Radha passing by. 
Bright colors, dark horder, originally with pink-dotted margin, 

Pohapi, Kangra, early nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .178 X .253m.  Ros-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Radha perhaps refuses Krsna’s invitation, as No. CCLVI in OM. FA. 17,2459) ete, 

Pusre LXXX. 

CCLXVI 

17.2614. Radha and Krsna sheltering frm the min under ome cloak. Other gapax 
and gopis, a cow, peacocks, etc., lightning and heavy rain, Strong, colors, Pubiiyl, per- 
haps from Gayhwal, about 1800. 

Dimensions, 211 X .297m. Roxs-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Reverse with one line of Hindi text (incomplete): 


Kabila: Keki ki pukdra dhurardna ki dhukdea mahdn jhilli jhakora daga parte 
na meri he... 


“Crying of peahens, calling of yokels, crickets’ shrill sereaming.” 
[1617 
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Published, C., 2. P., p. 54 and Pl. nvm. 
Cf. No. CCLV (M. F. A. 27.2445) and Hindi text: “Under one cloak she clung to 
Syama.” 
Puare LXXXI. 
CCLXVH 


18.199. Radhi and Krgna seated on a bed of leaves in a grove beside the Jamna. 
Pahapt, Kangra, late eighteenth century. 

Dimensions, .170 X .232m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Prats LXXVIII. 


Radha 
CCLXVIIT 
17.2487. Ridha’s toilet: she is seated on a caukt in a courtyard, with two maids, and 
is overlooked by Krsna from an upper room. 


Puhiyi, Kithgri, early nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .209 X .275 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
CCLXIX 
17.2472. Fragment: heroine (Radhi) addressing her confidante to the effect that 
she is mistress of Krsna’s heart; attendant, chamberlain, and musicians. 
Pabari, Kingrd, late eighteenth century. 
Dimensionr, 82 X .123m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Near in style to the Nala-Damayanti series. 
Only the second and last lines of the Hindi inscription are complete: 
Line 2. Barhsiyau bisari pata pitana sambhara kare gahé druma-dara juga jdmant 
so jagyau hat 
Line 4. Ina thagathagi thaura-thaura Brjandtha sabhat, bhalé meri thagani te Triloki- 
thaga thagyau hat. 
“Playing on the flute and wearing yellow garments, he held in his hand the branch 
of a tree, it seemed like two black nights. . . 
That robher, the Lord of Brj, has practised his thieving on everyone everywhere, 
but now, forsooth, the Three Worlds’ robber has been robbed of his heart by 
the robber’s wife!” 





The Lord of Brj, the Three Worlds’ robber, refers to Krsna; the ‘robber’s wife’ is 
Radha. The ‘two black nights’ are the dusky Krsna and the dark tree, probably iamdla, 
under which he stood. The words (hag, {hagi have been Anglicized as ‘thug’ and ‘thug- 
gee,’ cf. Meadows Taylor, Confessions of a Thug. 

Prater LIV. 
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CCLXX 
17.2473. Radha with a maid, in the kitchen, stirring a pot on the fire: Krsna spying 
through the door. Drawing. 
Pahari, Garhwal, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .135 X .157m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
‘Verso with Hind! text almost illegible in part: 
Doha; Pyart pai ulari (2) parai. ariga ariga chabi jota, 
Dekha dara Kt ghota ko, pare pata ki ota 
“The sweetheart’s bosom came forth, and all her body shone with beauty— 
Aa if to watch the stirring of the lentils, that her garment hid.” 


Jamna ghat 
CCLXXI 

17.2454. Gopis at Jamna gha{ fetching water: Kpsna, Balurfimn and gopas coming, 
up from the left. Village of Bmdaban, with houses, and gopis looking down from the 
windows. Brush drawing over white priming, partly colored; damaged by white ante, 

Pahayl, Kangra, late cighteenth century. 

Dimensions, .256 X 179m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Reproduced, Coomaraswamy, A. K., Pndian Drawings 1, Pl. xiv. 

Puate LXXXII. 

CCLXXH 

17.2478. Krsna meets Radha with other gopis at Jamna Chit. Brush drawing over 
white priming. 

Pahipi, Kangra, early nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .264 x .205m. Roas-Goomaraswamy Collection, 

Pirate LXXXIIH. 

CCLXNIIT 

17.2479. Gopts of Brndaban at the gh@f: the sound of Kps voive ix heard, but 
he is not seen in the picture. To the right is a sacred tree with cows gruzing and two 
seated yogis. Behind ix the town gute with men and women coming und going on the 
steps leading to the water's edge. Above the town a golden sun. On thin unprimed 
paper, partly colored. 

Pahdyi, Kaigra, nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .155 X .194m. Ros-Coomaraswamy Collection, 

Inseribed with the following Hindi text: 

Karitia: 

Jénata dna part saphari jaba pratitriaba nihdrat 
Lala kahai te khijhe sakhi #0 kachu camralata it sudho na sahmirar 
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Ese eubhdva bhae hat nae juga jémo gae ghara kau na sidharai 

Cira 80 chile kai nira bhare phire tira pai Ge ké gagara gharai. 

“ (Did you know that the minnow entered the pot when it saw the reflection of 
your eyes?’ 

When Lala (Krsna) thus bantered, the girls were somewhat vexed, and in dis- 
traction could not recover their senses, 

And so was their temper thereby changed that two watches passed before they 
returned to their homes 

They strained the water through cloths — and yet they emptied the jara when 


they reached the bank again.” 
., Re P., p. 32. 
Puare LXXXI. 
CCLXXIV 


25,629. Gopis at Jamni ghdt, fetching water; one emptying a water pot, another 
straining the water through a cloth. On the left, Krsna seated in a tree playing the flute, 
a gopa and cows below. Behind, steps leading to Brndaban, represented as a fortified 
village with a high gateway. Brush outline over red sketch on unprimed paper. Verse 
with lind! text in Nigari characters and two lines of text in Takri characters. 

Pahari, Kangra, about 1800. 

Dimensions, .255 X .200 m. Gift of Ananda K. Coomareswamy. 

The Nigari text is practically identical with that of No. CCLXXIII (M. F. A. 
17.2479), q. v., C., R. P., p. 32. 


Holt festival, etc. 
CCLXXV 
17.2463. Krsna and gopis teasing an old man. Brush drawing over white priming. 
Pahari, Kangra, late eighteenth century. 
Dimensions, .211 X .168m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Reproduced, Coomaraswamy, A. K., Indian Drawings, II, Pl. x11. 
CCLXXVI 
17.2467. Holi festival: Ridhd and other gopis throwing colored powder. Kysna 
and other gopas squirting colored water. Musicians. 
Pahari, Kangra, late eighteenth century. 
Dimensions, .217 X 141m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
The ‘Saturnalia’ of the Pajab: 
Composition recalling the drawing reproduced in Coomaraswamy, A. K., Indian 
Drawings, V1, Pl x. 
Puate LXXNXIII. 
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CCLXXVIT 
17.2468. Holi festival: Krsna and gopts, throwing colored powders and squirting 
colored water. Drawing on unprimed paper. Musicians. 


Pabiyi, Kangra, late cighteenth century. 
Dimensions, 330 X 250m. Rose-Coomaruswamy Collection. 


CCLXAVII 
11.2475. Holl festival: gopts fetching water from Jamna ght, waylaid by Kpyna and 
other gopas, squirting colored liquids and throwing colored powders. Drawing. 
Pahari, Kafigri, eighteenth century. 
Dimensions, 264 X .205m. Kose-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Puate LXXXIII, 


Gila Govinda of Jayadera 
CCLXXIX 

17.2389, First leaf of the series, showing Ganesa, four-handed, with axe, goad, and 
book, served by Rddhi and Siddhi (Success and Accomplixhment); the rat, his rahand, 
below. Soft colors. 

Pahayi, carly Kiigra, early eighteenth century. 

Dimensions, .360 X .270m. Ross-Coomaraxwamy Collection. 

Just as Ganefa is invoked (Ont Gagesye namah) ox the remover of difficulties and pa- 
tron of undertakings at the beginning of a written book, so he is represented on the first 
leaf of every series of pictures. 

Same hand and series as Nos, CCLX. 

Puate LXXXIV. 





» CCLXNNI (M. F. A. 27.2390, 17.2891). 


CCLXXX 
17.2390. In the Brndaban forest, the Jamna in the foreground. To left, Radha, 
Kyyna, and the poet (Jayadeva): to right, Radha with Father Nand. 
Pahiri, Kangra, early or mid-nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .345 Xx .27¢m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Names of the persons are indicated in Naguri characters as follows: adhaka, Nada 
(=Nanda), Jedeva. 
CCLXXXE 
17.2891, In the Brndiban forest, the Jamna in the foreground. Krsna returning to 
Radha, the messenger, announcing his coming to her. Soft colors, 
Pahari, early Kangra, early eighteenth century. 
Dimensions, .360 x .267m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Published: C., 2. 2., p. 40 and PI. xxx1x. 
Puate LXXXV. 
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Balarama 


CCLXXXII 


17.2555. Balabhadra (Balaréma) diverting the course of the Jamna with a plough. 
On thin unprimed paper. 

Pahari, Kaigri, early nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .289 X .193m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Inscribed reverse with 7 lines of text in Sanskrit and Panjabt referring to the Jamna. 
and in praise of Krsna. 

G., B. P., p. 38. 

Prema Sagara: Ch. LXVI. “When Yamuna conceitedly paid no attention to what 
Balarim Ji suid, he angrily drew her with a plough (towards himself) and bathed. From 
that day to the present, the Yamuna has been bent there.’ 


CCLXXXIII 
17.2608. Balurima with his plough diverting the course of the Jamna: he also 
carries the pestle, and is conversing with Krsna (whose presence is extraneous to the 
story). Gopas and cows in background. Fully colored. 


Dimensions, 158 X .200 m. Ross-Coomanswamy Collection. 
Pratt LXIX, 


Amiruddha and Usa 
CCLXXXIV 
17.2434. Perhaps from the story of Aniruddha and Ug: youth and girl seated in a 
pavilion, and two attendants (?) conversing. Side doors opening on a garden. Unfinished, 
Pahiy!, Kangra, late eighteenth or early nineteenth century, 
Dimensions, .875 X .273 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Perhaps by the same hand and in the same series as No. CCLXXXVI (M.F. A. 
17.2439). Numbered 22. 
CCLXXXV 
17.2488. Aniruddha and Usa. Aniruddha discovered with Usi, and her palace sur- 
rounded by Vandsura’s raksasa army. Drawing over white priming, partly colored. 
Pahirt, Kangra, late eighteenth century. 
Dimensions, .375 X .274m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Puarg LXXXVI. 
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CCLXXXVI 

17.2439, Aniruddha and Us&: grief of the Yaduvazhsls on hearing of Aniruddha's 
imprisonment. Night scene. Numbered 34. 

Pahay, Kangra, late eighteenth or early nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .375 x .275m. Rose-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Nearly in the manner of the Nala-Damayanti series, but slightly inferior and by a 
different hand, perhaps a pupil of the Nala-Damayanti master. By the same hand and 


from the same series as No. CCLXXXVII (M. F. A. 17.2440), 

Puare LXXXVIII. 

CCLXXXVII 

17.2440. Aniruddha and Usd: Aniruddha bound and placed in an upper chamber 
guarded by rakgasas, Here Devi appears to him. Narada ix flying through the sky to 
Dvaraki. Usd lamenting in a separate chamber on the right. 
given his orders. Numbered 35. 

Pahayl, Kangra, late eighteenth to early nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .375 X .275 m. Ross-Coomaraswainy (‘ollection. 

By same hand and from same series as No. CCLNXXVI (M. F. A. 17.2439). 

Prats LXXXVIL 





Gnisur departing, having 


CCLXXXVIIL 

17.2441, Aniruddha and Usa: Vanasur remarking the evil omens — breaking of the 
banner staff, uprooting of a sacred tree, howling of cats and jackals, rings round (he sian. 
Unfinished. Numbered 9. 

Pahari, Kangra, late eighteenth to carly nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .361 x .254 m. Ross-Coomuraswamy Collection. 

Perhaps by the same hand and in the same series ax 17.2439, 

Puate LXXXVII. 

CCLXXXIX 

17.2623. Night scene, unidentified, possibly Citrarckha conveying Aniruddha from 
Dvaraka to Sonitpur. On the right a white city (Dvaraka?) by the water's cdge, with 
Krena seated on a roof: a female figure in the air, with eight arms, carrying in each of 
four hands a reclining figure on a couch and in the other four objects resembling cush- 
ions: to the left a golden-walled city (Sonitpur?), A male figure sanding on the waters 
of the sea: the same figure touching the city walls; right seene with stormy sky. 

From a series. 

Pahari, Kangra, late eighteenth century. 

Dimensions, .210 X .126m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
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Pradyumna and Rati 
CCXC 
17.2567. To left, Vasudeva in converse with Ugrasena: to right, Pradyumna and 
Rati departing. Line and wash drawing on unprimed paper. 
Pahayi, Kangra, early nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .192 x .130m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
‘Names inscribed in Nagari characters: Vasudeva, Ugrasena, Pradiimna, Rati. 
Prema Sagara, Ch. LVI. 
Sudama 
CCXCE 
17.8087. Arrival of Sudama at the gate of Kysna’s palace in Dviraki. Sudama in 
Tags, and regarded by the pate keeper with suspicion. Strong coloring and somewhat 
mechaniral outline. 
Paharl, Kiiigri, early nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .250 x .167m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Prema Sagara. Chs. LXXX and LXXXI. CY. C., R. P., p. 39. 
Same hand and series as Nos. CCXCI-CCXCV (M. F.A. 3088-3091). 
Puate LXXXIX. 
CCXCIT 


17,3088. Departure of Sudiima: Krsna bidding farewell. 

Pohiyi, Kingri, carly nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .25) x .172m. Ross-C'oomaraswamy Collection. 

Same hand and sories as Nos. CCXCI, CCXCHI-Y, 

Puatk LXXXIX. 

CCXCHI 

17.3089. Sudiima reaches home, and is bewildered to find in place of his house, a 
police, ‘The gatekeeper informs him that it is his own: his wife comes to the gate to 
welcome hin. 

Pahari, Kangra, carly nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .245 x .170m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Same hand and series aa Nos. CCXCI, CCXCIUI-CCOXCY. 

Puatr XC. 





COXCIV 
17.3090. Sudima conducted by his wife to the throne room. 
Pahari, Kangra, early nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .246 x .172m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection, 
Same hand and series as Nos. CCXNCI-CCXCII, CCXCYV. 
Puate XC. 
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ccxcy 
17.3091. Sudama, in elegant attire, seated with his wife in an upper chamber, over a 
gateway in the palace court. 
Pahari, Kangra, early nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .246 x .170m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


Same hand and series as Nos. CCXCI-CCXCIV (M. F. A. 17.3087- 17.9090), 
Prate XCI. 





17.2541, Sudima dining with Krsna in a chamber, opening on a court where Brih- 
mans are dining. Second drawing in black over yellow; colors indicated in seript. 

Pahari, Kangra, late cighteenth-carly nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .240 X 158m. Ross-Coomarnaswamy Collection. 

Names inscribed Kyinind, Soddma. 

Continuous narration (Krsna with Suddma entering, on the right). 

A drawing by the Nala-Damayanti master? 

Puate XCI. 

COXCVII 

17.2659. (Obverse.) Sudima’s arrival at Kryya’s palace. Second drawing in black 
over red. 

Dimensions, .189 X .262m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


4. Patna 
CCOXCVHI 
17.9471, Radha anc Krsna enthroned under canopy on a terrace, with attendants, 
watching a dance. Brush outline, with wash and partly colored. 
Perhaps Oudh; early nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .300 X .233 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy (Collection. 
Inscribed at back in Nagari characters Sri Krisna-ji. 
Puats CXXX. 





COXCIX 
17.2883. Gopala-Kryua, with cattle. Drawing. 
Patna, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .189 X 151m. Ross Coomaraxwamy Collection. 
From the Tagore Collection. 
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E. Raetoric (NAyAKA-BHEDA, ETC.) 
2. Panini, Jaut 


ccc 


17.2719. Praudha-adhira Nayaka, viz., the ‘mature heroine without self-command.’ 
Siva seated on a tiger skin in a palace, Parvati addressing him in a threatening or 
abusive manner. Border cut away. 

Pahayi, Jama, middle or late seventeenth century. 

Dimensions, .287 X .1921n. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Superscription in Takri characters: Praugha adhira. 

Verso, Sanskrit inscription in Nagari characters; 

Pratiphalam-avalokya sviyam-irndoh-kalayam hara-sirasi paraspavdsam-déarkam- 
Gna, 

Girtbamacala-kanyd tarja-yamé sakampa pracala valayavalat-kanti-bhaja-karena 14, 

“Expecting some contrary outcome, mistrusting the digit of the moon on Hara’s 
head, who protects his servants, 

The daughter of Himalaya, with beauteous hand all trembling with excessive 
agitation, made threats and prayers.” 

Same hand and seriex as Nos. CCCI-CCCV in this Catalogue (M. F. A. 17.2780- 

17.2786). 

Evidently from an extensive series illustrating some treatise on ndyaka-bheda, The 
numbering of the folios represented ranges from 15-133. The series is characterized by 
strong color, with red borders onto which the picture intrudes, by the use of fragments of 
beetle wings to represent jewellery, and by the peculiar character of the architecture, 
with turrets, pancled doors, Intticed windows and plinths ending in grotesque heads. 
Jn a general way the architectural forms and decoration reflect mid-seventeenth century 
Mughal, but the style, as a whole, must be of older origin. Silver and beetle wings are 
sometimes used in representing the decoration of the architecture. Each picture is 
designated, recto, in Jakri characters and numerals, and has a Sanskrit text in Nagari 
characters, verso. Krsna and Radha or Mahadeva and Umi play the parts of hero and 
heroine. 

A picture from the same series, in the collection of Prof. W. Rothenstein, is reproduced 
in Ripam, Nos. 19-20, 1924, on o Plate facing p. 137, Fig. 2, and in Goetz, H., Die 
tndische Mintaturen der Sammlung W. Rothensiein, London, Jahrb. d. asiatischen Kunst, 
11, 1925. This picture, numbered 117 and superecribed in Takri characters Vaidugaka 
sakhé ‘The Clown Companions,’ shows a man in a ‘fool’s cap’ conversing with Krsna, 
another standing to right, laughing: both carry [é-kamala in imitation of Krsna, while 
Radha as Vasahaéayyd is within the chamber. A picture in the same style belonging to 
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Stella Kramrisch is reproduced in color, Ropam, 19-20, 1924. Another is in the posses- 
sion of Dr. Coomaraswamy. 
Prats XCII. 


eccl 
17,2780. Satha Nateka: ‘the false gallant.” A hero of blue complexion (Krsna) seated 
with the heroine in a room, tying a girdle of golden bella around her waist. Day scene, 
Pahari, Jami, middle or late seventeenth century, 
Dimensions, .334 X .234m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Numbered 101 and superseribed in Takri characters: 
Najeka satha (for Nafaka éatha), “ False gallant.” 
Verso, Sanskrit inscription: 
Maulau dama ridhdya bhala-phalakerydlikhya patrdvatii-keyitram bhujayor-ridheya 
Kucayor-vinyasya haramujan: 
Visvasari-samuparjayan-nigga-dysah — hidsici-nireéadcalan-ntet-granthimeapakarali 
kajrund-hastena rdma-bhruvah 101. 
(phalakeryalikhya = phalaka-iva-dhikhya; nivesaéchataliin = nivebustalan), 
“Showing her a beautiful girdle, drawing on a fair panel with red chalk, putting a, 
bracelet on her wrists and laying a necklace on ber breasts, 
Winning the confidence of the fawn-cyed lady of fuir brows, he slyly loovens the 
knot of her skirt, below the girdlestead, with naughty hand,” 
Puare XCH, 
CCCI 
17.2781. Upapalt Noteka: ‘the paramour gallant.’ A hero of blue complexion 
(Kgmna) and heroine seated on a bed, embracing. Night seene. 
Pubari, Jami, middle or late seventeenth century, 
Dimensions, 327 X .232m.  Ross-Coon 





araswatny Collection, 
ti charactens:, Cpapati Nateka, ‘Paramour 





Numbered 102 and superseribed in 
gallant.’ 
Verso, Sanskrit inscription: 
Sarrkaépri-Khalite na yatra nayana pravite nayana prdritena na prekgate, keyara 
dhvani bhari bhitt cakitam no yatra ed Sigyate 11 
No va yatra Sanair alagna dagariam tmbadharah pidyate, no vi yatra nidhtyate 
ca mani lariat kimilamkamnoh 102. 
(prekgate = pra-ikgute; taxtat = tad tad} 


“Restrained by fear, indecd, not even from the corners of her eyes doex she look 
yight at him, snd full of fear und trembling at the sound of her own anklets 
she does not embrace him, 
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Nor does she lingeringly press her scarlet lips to his with sundered teeth, nor does 
she yield her jewel; auch is this ‘loving woman.’” 
The heroine is thus a navala bald or ‘inexperienced babe’, a novice. 
Puare XCIII. 
CCCIIT 


17.2782. Vaisika Nayaka: ‘The rake.’ A hero of blue complexion (Krsna) approach- 
ing a house wherein are seated the heroine and sakht. Day scene. 
Pahari, Jami, middle or late seventeenth century. 
Dimensions, 322 X .225m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Numbered 106 and superscribed in Takri characters: 
Vaisika adhama (for Vaisika adhama), “The gallant well versed in the ways of 
courtesans.” 
Reverse with Sanskrit inscription: 
Udayati hrdiyosya naiva lajja na ca karund na ca kopi bhitt lesah: 
Bakula kuauma koba komaldm mam punarapi tasya karena pata-yedhyd. 106. 
‘His swollen heart knows neither shame nor pity nor any fear of anger: 
‘How can such a tender bakula-bud as I have been cast into his hands to-day? ” 
Puate XCIII. 


CCCIV 


17.3783. Maxtsatha Nayaka: ‘the offended false gallant.’ The hero of blue complex- 
ion (Krsna) taking his departure, the lady in the doorway sending him away with angry 
words. Duy seene. 

Pahari, Jami, middle or late seventeenth century. 

Dimensions, 821 X 232m. Ross-Coomaraswainy Collection. 

Numbered 107 and superscribed in Takri churacters: Manisatha (for Manigatha), 
‘gulky rogue.’ 

Verso, Sanskrit inscription: 

Biahyd kyta pardyanam tava vaco vajropameyath manah 
Gruted ndcamimam apdsya vinayar vydjad bahih prasthite 

Pratar vita vilokane parihgtalape vivyttanane 
praneie nipatan tiham tikyand nama bhruvo drstayah 107. 

“Driving him out, your voice (fell) like a thunderbolt upon his heart, when he 
heard these words of yours he hastily went forth 

Leaving very early, avoiding the argument, his face distorted by grief, with down- 
cast sulky looks, in such guise I have seen the Lord of your Soul.” 

The lady is apparently a Kaagdita ndyaka. 

Prare XCIV. 
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eccy 

17.2784. Upapdtt Najeka: The paramour gallant or hero who is loved by the wife 
of another. He is seated beside a bed in a room soliloquizing. 

Pahari, Jama, seventeenth century. 

Dimensions, .317 X .219m. Rose-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Numbered 111 and superscribed in Takri characters: Najcka xpapati, ‘Paramour 
gallant’ (cf. No. CCCI, M-F.A. 17.2781). 

Verso, Sanskrit inscription: 

arilyah sarah salila keli-kutahaléya rydjtdupetyamayi rartma nivartlamdne, 

Smita dyuti camat-kpti drk-kuranigai rangt-kptan kimapi ama driah 
amartimi. 111. 

“T seem to recall how I saw her, with eyes like a deer’s, ndorning (the place where 
she was): she had come to disport in the waters of the pond, but suspecting 
some danger lurking in its ripples, she smiled like a flaxh of lightning {and 
darted off).” 

Puats XCIV. 

Cccvi 

17.2786. Cekhrda catara xatha (Nayaka): a hero of blue complexion (Krsna) holding 
a golden orange; the heroine in 2 room making inarks on gold and silver circles on the 
wall and floor. 

Pahiyi, Jami, seventeenth century. 

Dimensions, 826 X .230m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection, 

Numbered 109 and superseribed in Taki characters: Cekhrd catara aathe. 

Verso, Sanskrit inseription: 

Kanite kanaka-jambirari-hare kimapi kurvats, 

Agara tikhite bhanau birdum-nindu-mukhi dadau, 109, 

“Beloved, what are you doing with the golden orange in your hand?" 

(So said) the moon-face as she placed a dot on the bright circles (bhdnan) painted 
in the house.” 

‘The significance of the orange, and the gold and silver dises is not apparent; nor can 
I find a meaning for cekhra. 

Puate XCV. 

CCCVII 

17.2786. Virakint. Heroine seated in a room, looking al the portrait of the hero, and 
suffering in his absence. Day scene. 

Pahari, Jami, seventeenth century. 

Dimensions, 328 X .223m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
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Numbered 133, and superscribed in Jakri characters: Citradarasana, ‘looking at the 
picture.’ 
Reverse with Sanskrit inscription: 
Niwith hared urastjamh-viltkhen-nakhena damtaschadamca dasanena dageda kasmat, 
Ttthath pategu ikhitam day:tam vilokya bala pureva vanaja hara vihdra Sarkar. 
188. 

“Tearing at her skirt, vehemently marking her breasts with her nails and biting 
her lips with her teeth, and erying ‘When (will he come)?’ Thus regarding her 
lover depicted in the picture, the babe is afraid that he may be taking his 
pleasure in the groves.”” 

Same hand and series as Nos. CCC-CCCVI in this Catalogue (M. F. A. 17.2779-2785). 
Prats XCV. 
CCCVIIL 
17.8113. Virahini, the heroine suffering from the fever of Jove, reclining on a bed, 
on lotus leaves; 2 sakht fanning her, another witb a cup of water or sandal paste and a 
garland. In the chamber of a palace. 
Pahéyi, Jama, seventeenth century. 
Dimensions, .267 X .166m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Published: C., 8. P., Pl. xxvii A, and Vol. I, pp. 50, 51; also Coomaraswamy and 
Sen, Vidyapati, Borigya Padabali, London, 1915, facing p. 115. 
Compare Vidy&pati: 
“The fire of sundering from herself devours her body in its flames . . . 
Today or tomorrow she is like to die! 
Such burning love she bears; 
Refreshing water, lotus leaves upon her bed, 
Or ointment of sandal paste, 
Each and all are flames of fire . . . 
All night she wends and wakes.” 
Probably same hand and series as Nos. CCC-CCCVII, in this Catalogue. 
Prats XCVI. 
cccix 
17.3116. Abhisdrika Nayaké. The heroine, on a dark and stormy night, has reached 
her lover’s house: he lifts his hands in amazement at her courage. Night scene, with 
clouds and lightning and falling rain. Yellow border. 
Pahari, Jamd, seventeenth century. 
Dimensions, .311 X .2i11m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Reverse with Hindi text in Takri characters: 
Garajata capola camakaté laja tajt abhisarant kura(ni?) 
ka paravasa calt gehara jalardhara dhara, 
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“Thundering and flashing lightning, abandoning shame, in devotion to someone, 
she goes on abhisdra . .. .” 

The heroine is wearing skirt, bodice and dupatia: the bodice with ruffles or jabot 
forming a berthe. 

The picture could well serve as an illustration to Sudraka’s Afrechakafika, Act 5 (The 
Storm) translated by A. W. Ryder, Cambridge, 1905, where the arrival of an abhiadrika ig 
vividly described: 

“He only knows what riches are 
‘Whose love comes to him from afar, 
Whose arms that dearest form enfold 
While yet with rain ’tis wet and cold!” 

Published, C., R. P., Pl. xxvitb, where an appropriate text from Kesavil Das is 
quoted; and Goetz, H. and Ilse-Munk, Gedichte aur dem indischen Licbexmyatik des 
Mittelalters. Leipzig, 1925, Pl. 1v. Cf. also the abhisarikad composition of Bibhdsa 
Ragin, C., R. P., Pl. 1. Also published, in part, in Coomaraswamy and Sen, Vidyiipati, 
Bangiya Padabalt, London, 1915, facing p. 63. 

Probably by the same hand as No. CCC ete. 

Puste XCVI. 

ccex 

17.3203. Vorahini ? lady in a garden with flowering trees, u companion singing with 
a vind and followed by a tame deer. Storm clouds and lightning, and flying white 
birds. Brilliant colors, silver and gold, the gold indented in patterns. Jewellery repre- 
sented in part by pieces of bectle wings. 

Pah&yt, Jami; early eighteenth century. 

Dimensions, .270 X .178m. Ross-Coomaraxwamy Collection, 

Pictures of this type represent a late form of the well-known Indian ‘woman and tree’ 
motif. More specifically, it is possible that they are connected with the story of Znibu-n- 
Nisa, the daughter of Aurangzib, of whom it is suid that “every day she would go and 
stoop over her lover’s grave in the garden” and sorrowfully mourn his crucl fate. me 
subject is discussed by Syed Mohamed, The Romance of Zarb-un-Nessa, Rapam, N 

Puate XCVII. 





2. Panini, Kinard 

cecexi 
17.2499. Navald bala: love scene. 
Pahari, Kangra, late eighteenth century. 
Dimensions, .191 X .192 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection, 
Probably by the master of the Nala-Damayanti series, 
Prars XCVII. 
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Cccxil 


17.2600. Scene in the courtyard of a palace. A princess with her attendants. Before 
the place where she has been seated are two dolls, male and female, side by side; the 
princess herself has jumped up and is running into the palace; the duenna still speaking 
to her. Brush drawing over white priming. 

Pahari, Kangra, late eighteenth century. 

Dimensions, .181 X .223 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Style of the Nala-Damayanti series, Nos. CI-CXXX. There existed an erotic game 
known as the imitation of puppets (paficali) (referred to by Keith, A. B., The Sanskrit 
drama, 1924, p. 53); possibly something of the kind is indicated here, as the princess is 
evidently overcome by shyness. 

Puars XCVIII. 

cccxm 

17.2517. Navala bald or Manint: a girl escapes from her lover’s arms and is received 
by the sakhi. 

Pahayi, Kangra, nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .142 X .166m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Brush outline over yellow first drawing. 

Inscribed in Nagari characters: 

Doha: Vilakha lakhat khari-khart, bhart anakha vaw(4) ga, 
Mrganaini sarna bhajai, lakh: bani ke déga. 
“She seems astounded and disturbed, and filled with anger and disgust: 
‘The fawn-eye seeing her lover’s disappointment, throws him a glance.” 
Of, C., R. P., p. 46. 
cccxiy 

17.2538, Princess seated on a terrace above garden, pensive, perhaps love-sick, 
and refusing to play with a doll, ball, etc., which her maidens are taking from a box. 
Duenna and five maiden attendants, and a child. Partly colored and with some color 
names inscribed (badam, sapad, etc.). 

Pahari, Kangra, nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .205 X .237 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


ccecxy 
17.9456, Parakiyd nayaka. First drawing in red. Three panels, showing interior of 
a house, with the family priest (purohita) reading from the purégas. 
Pahari, Kangra, eighteenth century. 
Dimensions, .259 X .176m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Discussed, (., R. P., p. 45. Inscribed in Nagari characters with a kavilla by Kalidasa 
(fi. 1700). The Hindi text reads: 
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K(avitta): Katha sunibe kau baitht pati sariga garktha jora, 
ndina nicai dra loka lika ne kabé karé. 
Kalidasa ta samai gucinda béthe dna pasa, 
ruci madhupdna kt chabili chakibe kart. 
Ghatanata nagara 37 sirata samie rahi, 
tkataka ghitraghata ki ofa takibé karé. 
Afakyé tiya ko mana narala sujana sariiga, 
babure purchiata purana bakaho karé. 
The names of colors indicated are sivadhir, baddmi. khaht, supedd, sauj, kdgt, nild, vera- 
nararhjt, sund, guldbi, vasant?, pastakt, tost, ratoj. 


Translation: 

“She (Radhi) sits by her husband's side to hear the recital, and (her veil and his 
scarf) are knotted together, her eyes cust down in accordance with custom, 
nought else. 

© Kilidiisa! there comes Govinda (Krsna) and takes his seat, aud his beauty smacks 
of Brndaban: 

The shape of that hardy lover is ever before her, and he gazes intently through her 
veil. 

The woinan's heart is entangled hy the new hero, while the stupid priest mumblex 
purdnas!” 


The ‘knot of love’ is a metaphor implying attachment; the tying of garments ix a part of 
the marriage ceremony. It ix not, however, the actual marriage ceremony which is 
represented here, as the scene ix within doors, and there is no fire, For the significance of 
them see also the text of Kesava Dax accompanying M. F. A. 17.8110, (Rasikupriva MS.), 
where the sakhi tells Radha how she saw that Kr had embraced her ‘and knotted 
together your veil and his searf.” Cf. Rijasekhara's Karpura-manjaii, IV, 20, 12 und 
references cited by Konow and Lanman, Kerpura-Manjei, transhition, 1901, p. 289, 

The poem is by Kalidasa — possibly Kalidasa Tribedi of Bunpura in the Do&h, fl. 
ca. 1700 A.D. 

Prare XCVII. 











CC 

17.2488. Svddhinapatika nayaka. Krona painting Ridha’s fect with red lac dye, 
the sakhi amazed. Black brush outline over grey sketch. 

Pahayt, Kangra, nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .146 X .202 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Inscribed in Nagari characters: 7. Sridhinapotihd. 

‘The following color names are indicated: gulabi, sagarpha, répa, badami, vaseti, xim- 
dhura. 





I 
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Nos. CCCXVI-XXII in this catalogue (M. F. A. 17.2488-17.2489) are seven from a 
set of eight nayakds (A gta-nayaka) in one series and by the same hand. 


CCCXVIL 


17.2484. Utkd ndyaka, heroine standing under a tree on a bed of leaves awaiting 
her lover. Night scene. 

Pahari, Kangra, nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .147 X .203 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Inscribed in Nagar! characters: 2. Utkalachanam (= Utkd lakganam) i.e., character- 
intios of the Utka nayaka, 

Color names indicated: sudhura, sej, rata (= blackness of night), khaki. 


CCCXVITI 


17.2485. Abhisamdhita ndyaka. This heroine offended, the hero departing, the 
xakht amazed. 

Pahari, Kaigra, nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, 146 X .202 m. Rogs-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Inseribed in Nagari characters: 4, Abhisamdhita. 

Partly colored and redrawn. 

Color names indicated: jardda (?), surakhi, supeda, nardjt, sej, badami, gulabi, asement, 
khaki, rapa, cthard. 

CCCXIX 

17.2486. Khandité néyokd, hero returning to the heroine at sunrise, having spent 
the night elsewhere. 

Pahari, Kangyi, nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .147 X .202 m. Rose-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Anscribed in Nagari characters: 5. Atha kharidita, “Thus the khandita.” 

Color names indicated: suped, gulabi, suna, sudhurd, seberd, vaseft, sugarph. 


CCCXX 

17.2487. Progita-preyast or Progita-patika nayakd, the heroine whose lord is abroad 
and does not return. The heroine is seated in dejection, listening to what is said by the 
sakhi. 

Pahér!, Kangra, nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .146 X .201 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Inseribed in Nigari characters: 6. Progita khatika (error for patiké). 

Color names indicated: surakhi, badami, jumurdti, suped@, asemant, khaki, naraji. 
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CCCXXI 
17.2488, Vipralabdha nayakd, the heroine who has waited all night in vain. She 
stands on the bed of leaves and is throwing down her jewels in disgust. 
Pahari, Kangra, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .146 X .201m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Inscribed in Nagari characters: 7. Tipralabdha. 
Color names indicated: khak?, nardjf, scjd. asemant. 
CCCXXIT 
17.2489. Abhisarika nayaka, secking her lover at night, undeterred by goblins and 
serpents. 
Pahari, Kangra, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .148 X .202 m, Rogs-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Tnscribed in Nagari characters: 8. Abhisdrikd. 
Color names indicated: s¢j, khiphi, sund, gulabi. 
CCCOXNITL 
17,2496. Khandita ndyaka. Krsna returning to Radha in the morning, having 
spent the night elsewhere; she reproving him with lifted finger (larjan7 haste). Sunrise. 
Pahay!, Kangra, early nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .201 X .275m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Prats XCIX. 
CCCXNIV 
17.2491, Recto, Madhya Khaydita Nayoka: heroine to whom the hero returns in 
the morning, having pent the night elsewhere. Verso, Presita-patskd, heroine whose lord 
is abroad. Brush drawing, in red. 
Pahari, Kangra, eighteenth or ninetecnth century. 
Dimensions, .153 X .225m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Superscribed with Hindi texts, by Mati Rim. 
Madhya Khamdita: K(atnita): 
Jévaka lilara otha anijana hi tika sa, he beoina 
alika loka tika na visdriye: 
Kari Mati Rama chati nakha chata jaga mage, daga mage 
page siidhe maga me na dhariye: 
Kaba ke ughdrata hau pataka palaka yite, alitka mai 
paudhi sramardli kaw nivdriye: 
Atapate béna mukha batani kakata bane, lata pate 
peca fira paga ke sudhariye. 
Dohi. Kou karo kiteka yaho tajau no tera gupala: 
fim] 
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Nisi aurant kai paga paraum dina aurani kai lala. 
Citra. 
lilara = lalata, brow, ete. 
chata = ksata = sear. 
sramarati = éramartti, wearied. 
“Q false Baina! your scarlet brow-spot (smudged), your (bruised) lips like a line of 
kohl, do not cast away regard for propriety: 
Ah! Mati Ram! Marks of nails are glaring on your breast, your step is staggering, 
not following the straight path, 
Forcibly keeping your eyelids open, obstinate in guile, go rest your weariness: 
Uittering confused speeches, go straighten the tangled folds of your turban. 
Whatever any one may do, Gopila will not leave his (wicked) ways 
Here by day, and there by night, his footsteps fall.” 
Verso: 
Progita-pataka: K(avitta): Bara kitika sahelini kat kahat, kesihit ketini biri sabari, 
Rakhati rokt kahai Mati Rama, calai asund akhiyd nitat bhart, 
Prana-paydrau calyo jabatai, tabatai kachu orahi rita nihari, 
Pirt jandbati amgani mit kahi, ptra janabati kahe na pyari, 
Doha: Piya myoga tiya drga jalaemadhi jala-taranga adhikat, 
Borunt milla velé porom baht syo bahuri bildi: 6: citra. 
“How many times she asks her friends... . 
She weeps continually, says Mati Ram, the tears ever flowing from her brimming 
eyes; 
Since her heart’s darling went away, since then she seems transformed. 
What suffering is apparent in her body! Why is her darling unaware of it? 
Divided from her dear, the woman's eyes are filled with a flowing tide of tears 
. .. deaf to her neighbors, wastes away.” 
CCOXXY 
17.2660, Khaydita nayakd. The heroine whose lord returns in the early moming 
(sunrise), having spent the night elsewhere. Probably by Mola Ram (1760-1833 a.p.). 
Pahari, Garhwal, early nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .119 x .213 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Obtained from Balak Rim $ah of Garhwal. 
Verro with descriptive dohd and kavitta, by Mola Rim, imperfect: 
(Do)ha: Jako pati nisa hi phirai, rasara deai geha 
Ta(sot) attara deha. 1. 
Kavitu: Manmathe kai rahata nahi mana jo ja kuthaura thaura 
kaka jyaum phasavoge 
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Chadi kula kdja aru jahd na sari kaha dina kahi ke pate parijavoge 
Vaha arbara au bhigana tari pariteana ke. . . dghe, tua. . . ta. 
Kavi Mold Rama ghanaeydma ju sau sydma aba mana, pache pachataroge, 
“She whose husband comes home after wandering all night, 
Addresses him as follows: 
‘You keep no check on Manamatha, but like a crow {that visits) proper and im- 
proper places, you will bring (yourself) into the net: 
Abandoning family duty (wandering about) the whole world, some day you will 
fall into someone's hands, 
Who will take away your gay clothes and jewels and bring you before the elders. 
Mola Rama says, Syimi said to Ghanagvima ‘Now take my advice, or you will 
repent it later.’ ” 

The short superseription, recto, in the same hand reads: 

(Va)rnanam: Uligha samaye jasyd preyd anyopa bhoga ... adhi Khandité, 2 
“She whose beloved returns at an improper hour from the enjoyment of another ix 
“Khandita.’” 

Writing in same hand as M. F. A. 17.2662; probably autograph of Mola Ram. 

Color names inscribed: dsamdnt = sky blue: nild = blue; khahi-halhd = tight bul, 
saped = white; saraj = green: saraju-halka = light green: samdur = searlet ; soud = gold; 
baiddmi = rose. 

Pare XCLX. 

CCOXXVI 

26.628, Ahandita ndyaka: Krsna returns at dawn and is met by Radha. Ridhi 
holds a kok! stick in her right hand, and the Koff box in her left. Krpna holds a mirror (?), 
Brugh outline over red first drawing on unprimed paper. Verso with Hindi text. 

Pahari, Kangra, nineteenth century. 

‘Dimensions, oval, .15 x .2] m. Gift of Ananda K. Coomuraswamy. 

Text: 

(Adi) bhare niki yagi kai mohana tiye mahdm kari hele suthai) 
Bolt na bola kubola kaché phir: soi beko subha seja biechdt 
Arasi dai kara m6 sanamdna kat Radhike yarst kuricaturdt 
Lalu ki lati lakhi akhiya tinaht haxi amjana le uthi dhai. 
“Kanha came back in the morning from a night of waking, having played a pretty 
play 
Without speaking any harsh words, she turned and spread hit un cuxy bed. 
‘She is giving me rest and doing me honor’ (he thinks)- but this was Hidhi's 


cunning: 
And seeing the redness of his eyes, she smiled at him and offered him the kokt.” 
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CCCXXVIL 
17.2497. Khandita nayaké. Krsna returning to Radhd, having spent the night else- 
where. 
Pahari, Kangra, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .167 x .223 m., oval. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


CCCXXVITI 


17.2613. Utka Nayoka; the heroine seated on a bed of leaves in a lonely grove, at 
night (moonlight) ; water in the foreground, a jackal gliding by to the left. Partly colored, 
the figure of the heroine, and the jackal, unfinished, with color names written in. 

Pahari, Kangra, about 1860. 

Dimensions, .098 X .16 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Prats XCIX. 

CCCXXIX 

17.2490. Progita-preyasi addressing a prayer to the passing clouds. 

Pahart, Kiigya, nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .210 X .263 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Of. C., R. P., p. 50 

Reverse inscribed in red with Hindi text: 


Kavitta: Garajata ghana suna sarada mayaka-mukhi 
barajata sakhana pai carhi hé atana pai, 
Bhtina bhasydi bimdu dekha sugandt naikat 
kana de rahi mora catraka rajana pat, 
Canari suranga rarga pathardi kurariga-naint 
sirast kai phila vard ndja Ki latana pai, 
Dekhe bhac hé sydma to batdo pydre ghana-syma 
chatana-st (hdrhi pach khabare gha{a-nafana pai. 


“Hearing the thundering of the autumn clouds, the moon-faced lady dismisses 
her sakhix and goes up onto the roof, 

‘The nayaka, seeing the good omen of the drops of rain falling on the ground, lent 
her ear to the erying of the peacocks and the catakas; 

The fawn-eyed lady wears a gaily colored spotted veil, and flowers on her head 
enchanted by her dainty locks, 

If any one has seen Syaim, tell me where is that ‘Dark Cloud,’ and like a flash of 
lightning she stands and prays for news of the ‘Hardy Rake.’” 


Ghata najana might be rendered as ‘Don Juan,’ ‘tough fellow,’ ete. Cf. No. CCCXV, 
(M. F, A. 17.2456). 
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CCCXXX 

17.2659. Progita-preyast, or Progita-patikad nayaka: dejected heroine sitting with her 
sakhi, 

Pahayi, Gathwil, nineteenth century. Probably by Mola Rim (1760-1833 4.p.). 

Dimensions, .196 X .273 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Inscribed with a descriptive dohd from the Rasikapriyd of KeSava Dis. Writing in 
same hand as No. CCCXXYV (M. F. A. 17.2660). 

Doha: Ja ko pritama dai avadhi gayo konaht kaja, 

T4 kau progita-preyast kaki baranata kari-raja. 

“The King of poets tells of her as Progita-preyaxt whose darling has gone abroad on 
some business, appointing a time of return.” 

Color names written in: gulabi, baiddmi, saraj, nila, lal (rose, ulmond, green, blue, red). 

CCCXXXI 

17.2496. Vasakasayya ndyoka: the heroine who awaits or receives her lord with the 
bed spread. 

Pahayl, Kaigra, late nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .223 X .273 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Reproduced, ‘Journal of Indian Art,’ No. 128, Pl. 6, Fig. 12. The heroine “stands at 
the door of her home,” as KeSava Dis says, “happy in the expectation of her darling’s 
coming.” Maids are making ready to reveive him. He ix seen on horseback acrow the 
water and is about to take the boat. 

Probably by the master of the Nala~-Damayanti series, 

CCOOXXXIE 

17.2611, Abhisarikd nayaka: night scene, Riidhi approaching Krsna seated in a 
grove by a bed of leaves. Background colored, figures in outline, 

Pahari, Kangrd, late eighteenth or early nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .285 X .193 m. Ross-Coomaraswainy Collection. 

Published: C., #. P., Pl. uxxut B, and p. 45. 

‘Verso with Hindi text in Nigari characters 
Atha Krepabhisarika: 

Karitta: Kari ghana ghata bhart pahiri lar kari sari, Gmkhina meri debhyo tere kare 

kajarai hai, 
Karo ikuramga sdru ghasika: lagdu aga, karo cont kameuki so bhale-he 
bhigai hai 
Kare pala suridara yuhde sabha bhitgana, kari beni pitha para chorikui auhdi 
hai, 
Ese samé est heaikai jai-milt kanhara-26, dju-hi to sigari kardi kame ai hai. 
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Translation: 

“Leaden and lowering and heavy-laden clouds — dight in a robe of black — dark 
collyrium is seen upon thine eyes — 

All thy limbs o’erspread with one dark hue — thy bodice deeply dyed in dark covd. 

Lovely the jet-black silken robe, and all thy gear becoming — the black braid 
beauteous on thy back let fall — 

At such 4 time, in such a guise, when thou shalt meet thy Krsna, all your efforts 
shall bear fruit.” 


By a poet not identified (not Keéava Das). With |. 2. cf. Mrcchikatika, Act 1, v. 33, 
‘Darkness anoints my body,’ etc. 

Puate (. 

CCCXXXTII 

17.2612, Abhisdrika nayaka: the heroine goes through storm and danger to meet 
her lover. Night scene. with lightning and heavy rain. 

Pahiyl, Kangra, late eighteenth or early nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .295 X .193 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Published: C., 2. P., Pl. xxnta, pp. 32-35. 

The group of deodars to the left is most unusual, and J recall only one other instance, 

Obverse with a Hindi teat in Nigari characters, ndyaka abhisartka hautta is practically 
identical with that of No. CCCXXXII (M. F. A. 17.2611) already quoted and translated. 

Prats C. 

CCCXXXIV 

17.2653. Abhisdrikd ndyaka: proceeding on her way through a night of storm and 
danger. Night scene, with heavy clouds, pouring rain, and flashes of lightning. Serpents 
on the ground, one near the heroine’s foot. Dark trees. Water in foreground, with charac- 
teristic zigzag margin and foam-wreath. The heroine hax dropped an armlet or necklace. 
In full color and gold. Ascribed hy Balak Rim Sah to Mold Rim of Garhwal (1760- 
1833 A.D.). 

‘Dimensions, .162 X .250 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Obtained from Balak Rim Sah of Garhwal in 1911. 

Closely realizing typical poems on the Abhisdrikd, but not inscribed. See, e.g., 
Mrochakatika, Act. 5. 

For Moli Rim, see C., R. P., p. 23; ‘Journal of Indian Art’, No. 132, p. 35; and 
‘Rapam,’ no. 8, 1921. 

Pate CI. 
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CCCXXXV 
17,2493. Abhisarika nayaka: the heroine (Ridhi) sceking the hero (Krsna) at night 
undeterred by the terrors of the storm, the goblins and the darkness. Krsna waiting 
under a tree. Night scene. 
Pahay!, Kangra, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .148 X .186m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
‘Journal of Indian Art,’ No. 128, p. 110. 
Hindi text inscribed reverse in Nigari characters: 
Bhadorh kt avudhert rata tarita taratardta, maga bho apara age nadi hai knart hai, 
Jahdm bhart bhira hai nisdcara curaitana ki, take bica charts? manila-xt nihari hai, 
Prema paritha part yate part-ni urdni jd, nabhana take birinda lagi lagana kardrt hai, 
Jahd bana ghana sydma umade hai ghana sytma tahé pydri bama ghanasytna pe 
sidhart hai. 
“Dark night of Bhddon, thunder crashing, pouring rain, path impassable, forwoth, 
in front the river's edge — 
Where a thick host of goblins and ghosts appears, she is keen between them like a 
(slender) staff or a (shining) torch. 
On love's way wending, she flies like a fairy, » apeck in the sky, irresistibly drawn, 
on (by her love), 
Where the thicket is deep and durk, and where the durk cloud swells, there the 
loving woman goes to seek her Ghanasyiina.” 


Ghanagyima, Dark Cloud, or Deep Dark, ix a well-known epithet of Kryna. Cf. v. 3 
of a Bihari Barak-maxa poem, trandated by (i. A. Grierson, Some Hihirt folk-wngs, 
J.B. A.S., 1884, p. 219, “In Bhado the night is terrible, und when I sce it, T feur in my 
heart. In ail directions flasheth the lightning, and the clouds fill up their masses und 
thunder.” 

Bhidoa = August-September, the rainy season in Bihar. 

For remarks on the original significance of the goblin hags in abhisirika pictures see. 
Grimwedel, A., Die Teufel des Avesta; Berlin, 1924, 11, 30. 


COOXXXVI 
17.2661, Sradhinapatika ndyaka, the heroine whose lord is at her command: Krsna 
washing Radha’s feet in a garden, the satht holding a towel. Partly colored. 
Pahapi, Garhwil, early nineteenth century, probably by Mola Rim (1760 1853 a.p.). 
Dimensions, .157 X.241 m. Ros+Coomaraswamy Collection, 
Obverse inscribed with descriptive verse (the sathis ‘aside’) from the Hasikepriya of 
Keéava Das: 
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Prachanna Soddhinapatika jatha: 
Kawittu: Kesava jthana jo braja ko puni jivahi-tai ati bapa-hi bhavai, 
Ja para deva adeva kumdra nivdrate bahu namai lagduai. 
Td hari pai tu gavdra ki beti maha ura (pat jha)vat divdvai, 
Mai to baci naiku harhst disdt atsai jo hoi to daru dvai.* 
Approximate translation: 
“Oh KeSava! who is the life of Braj, and more intensely dear than life to your father 
To whom gods and non-gods, and princes bow down and pay honor, 
O farmer's daughter, how bold you are, who dost get thy feet to be painted by that 
very Hari! 
I smile indeed and wash my hands of it, but if you act thus, some (ill) result will 
come of it,” 
Obtained from Balak Ram Ssh of Garhwal. 


CCCXXXVII 
17.2518. Candrabhisdrika: girl crossing a courtyard, veiling her face, a youth looking 
down from a window. 
Pahari, Katigri, early nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .150 X .215m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection, 
C., R. P., p. 47 (incorrectly translated). 
Inscribed with Hindi text in Nagar! characters. 


Doha: Jure duhana ke driga jhamaki ruke na jhinai cira, 
Halki phoja harola jyau parate gola para bhira. 


“The thin veil hindered not the meeting of their flashing glances, even as when the 
advance guard is much pressed, then the weak army falls into disorder.” 


Inscribed in another hand Candrabhisarika ki: if correctly so described, this is not a 
case of purea raga, the dawn of love, or dargana, first seeing, which, however, it might 
as well or better exemplify. 

Cf. Karpare-manjari, I, 2: 

“Her lovely glance, as quick she bent her neck, 
Shot sidelong by, and pierced my very heart.” 
Prats CII. 


* A better text is quoted and translated “Journal of Indian Art,’ No. 128, p.101: from this the letters 
within brackets are supplied. The whole veree is printed on p. 89 of the Rasikapnyd, Bombay edition of 
1900. Even here the exact meaning is not clear, and the jzkd is useless. 
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CCCXXXVII 
17.2492, Crow-augury: Vasakasayya nayakd, drawing omens from the flight of crows. 
One of her sakhis watching for her lord’s return, others making the bed in an upper 
chamber. Partly colored. 
Kitigri, nineteenth century. 


Dimensions, .185 X .254m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Reverse inscribed with a kavitfa, by Tula Rima, in Panjabi: 


Kavita: Ja hmari asa sapurana ho gaté sune rupe thudri cunija madhayim, 
Mo pala ght guda pat ‘bhala bhale curiyadi tuki caga eugayam, 
Jite ghazt Tula Rama mile meki jute ghari ghart tka nilayim, 
Te je dikhi kart karita hard ghare dumda ajjaritam udara kayam. 


‘This may be translated: 


“Tf my desire be fulfilled, hearken, I shall make your beak to be plated with silver, 

T shall make you to cat a spoonful of the best parched rice mixed with gh7 and 
sugar.” 

‘Tuli Rama says “O let me mect him while yet 1 live, lest all my days T weep alone; 

If you have seen my lord a coming home, then fly away from the cornice, crow!” 


The crow is regarded as the messenger of separated lovers, 
See C., R. P., pp. 50, 51. 
Puate CII. 


CCOXXNIX 
17.2604. Crow-nugury: Lady in a doorway drawing omens from the erow in the 
flowering tree in the garden, 
Pahari, Kangra, early cightcenth century. 
Dimensions, .130 X .200 nm. Ross-Coomuraswamy Collection. 





For ‘croweraft’ see (',, R. P., p. 51, and the Brahmajéla Sulta (Rhys Davids, Dia- 
logues of the Buddha, I, p. 19). The crow is the messenger of aeparated lovers, Cf. No. 
CCCXXXVIII. 

Prats CTL. 

CCOXL 

17,2816, Virahini: a lady stretched on a bed, suffering pangs of love. Companions 
fanning her and offering cooling drinks. 

Pahayi, Kinigra, early nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .237 X .180m. Ross-Coomaruswamy Collection, 

C., BR. P., p. 51. 
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Reverse with Hindi text, by Dev: 
Koavitta: Balama biraha jiha jényo no janma bhari, bari bart 

ufhat jyom jyom barasai barapharati. 

Btjana dulavati sakhijana tyé sttahi me, sauli 
ke salapa tana tépana tarapharati, 

Devan kahai sdsana hi asuvd sukhati, mukha nikasoi na 
dita, karntha sisakt sarapharati. 

Loti lott parati karofa khafapafs lai lai, stkhe 
jala saphart jy6 seja para pharaphardti. 


“Tp all her life she has not known the pain of separation from the beloved, she 
starts up again and again, and while it rains she writhes in agony, 

And though her maidens ply the fan, and eke in winter time, her body tosses in 
her burning jealousy of the co-wife, 

Deva says her heavy breathing dries her teara, no word comes from her mouth, 
her throat is choked with sobbing, 

She turns and tumbles to and fro and lies upon the bedstead’s edge, and like a 
saphart (-fish) that 's out of water, jumps convulsively upon the bed.” 


This is seventh degree of love sickness, called viyddhi: even better illustrated in No. 
CCCVILI (M. F. A. 17.8113). 
CCCXLI 


17.2688. Virahint: pensive lady seated in a room. Redrawn over white priming, 
Pahayl, Kanigra, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .148 x .181m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


CCCXLIT 


17.2639, Virahini: lady holding a branch of weeping willow. 
Puhaf, late nineteenth century. 
Timensions, .125 X .163m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection, 


CCCXLITI 


20.1618. irahint: @ lady reclining on a couch, fanning herself, attended by a maid 
offering cooling drinks. 

Pahajf, carly nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .193 x .250m. Ross Collection. 
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CCCXLIV 


22.676. Virahini (Radha): a painter at work on a wall in a private house, painting 
a picture of R&dha (who stands beside him) and Krsna; implements of his craft (color 
pans, brushes, galamdan, and book of sketches) on the table and on the floor. Hindi text. 
Pabayi, Kangra, late eighteenth century. 
Dimensions, .15 X .178m. Gift of Dr. Ananda K. Coomaraswamy. 
Hind! text: 
Kavita: Sajha te bhora lori, bhora té sdrnjha lun, 
bésara ditata jata mahinau(m), 
Piva pardi tari jane kaha, su to janata hai 
vu kanka pravinorn, 
Dinoms mé kagada, kort nihoron: ki, 
karheana ke jalavo nivinom, 
Aire citere bitere kite dina mitra ko citra 
na tai likhi dinori. 
Doha: Tumari tumare mitra ki adrata likhort band (v)ai 
Bichurom pritalma] citra mé china mé deho mila(v)at 


(Radha complains): 
“From evening to morning, and morning to evening, tho days are passing and 
toonths go by, 
What do you wot of the woes of others? None but the wise understands! 
I gave you freely clean paper, fresh and shining like glass 
Oh, painter! how many days have passed, and you have not drawn the picture of 
my friend!” 


(The painter answers) : 
“T shall so prepare the portrait of yourself and your friend 
‘That instantly in the picture the divided lovers shall meet.” 


The idea of uniting the lovers in or by means of # picture has carlicr parallels. For 
example, in Bhisa’s Srapna Vasavadattd the marriage of King Udayana and the princess 
Vasavadatta, is completed in effigy by their parents, by drawing their portraits on » 
panel (cf. Kramrisch, S., Vishyudharmottaram, introduction, p. 7; Sukthankar, V. 8., 
Vasavadatta, London, 1923, p. 74). 

‘The verse mentions paper, and to this extent is not concordant with the picture. As 
regards the phrase ‘shining like glass,’ it may be remarked that the stiff paper used by 
the Kaigra painters often appears to have been burnished before use. 

Puare XCIX. 
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CCCXLV 
17.2614. Manint: seated with bent back, on a circular stool, not regarding the hero 
who stands behind and addresses her. Brush outline, rose color. 
Pahayi, Kanigyi, eighteenth or early nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .183 X .214m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Cf.C., R.P., p. 49. 
Inscribed with a kavitia. 
Kavitta: Adhara dharadhara bhujana sau bhuja bhari, 
kama Ki kathana kara rosa ria lint hai, 
Nainana sau naina hiya hiya sou barhdyo cena, 
aura amga ange dina rena pri kint hat, 
Ampla jehith ta abated anahimta bhae, 
anahitt hitt yaha jugata navini he, 
Ttha amga ditha tere mana me gumana kart, 
pyari tert pitha me sau pitha pai na dint he. 
To be translated: 
“With trembling lips and arm with arm enlinked, a tale of love we told, and went 
the way of joy; 
Eye with eye and heart with heart consented freely, limb to limb by night and 
day we loved, 
And honey-sweet wert thou, who now art grown my foe; new-fangled this com- 
mingled love and hate! 
Showing such pride in your body and your looks: 
O dear one, do not turn thy back thus back to me!” 
Color names inscribed: khdkt, khdka, asamant, supedd, supada, soj, soja, surakht, 
badami, eund, eudal, dupa. 
CCCXLVI 
17.2515. Sheet of four drawings in red, viz.; (A) Virahini, a lady with a fan standing 
beside a tree by moonlight, (B) man with a child on his back seeking to appease an of- 
fended heroine (manint), (C) a woman beside a tree smoking, (D) Virahini, a woman with 
arms stretched overhead and fingers interlaced {karkaja hasta). 
Pahayl, Kangrs, eighteenth century. 
Dimensions, .281 X .20im. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
(A) with inscription, above in Sanskrit (a sloka), below in Hindi (a doha); 
Doha: Pia nikata jina ke nahi, ghama camdnt taka, 
Pia nikata jina ke rahi, ghama camdnt iaha. 
“For her whose darling is not nigh, the moonlight scorches like the sun, 
For her whose darling is near at hand, the heat of the sun is moonlight-cool.” 
C., R. P., p. 49. 
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CCCXLVIL 

25.696. Lilé-have; Radha and Krsna walking in landscape towards a grove at high 
noon, each dressed in the other’s clothes. Fully colored. 

Pahari, late eighteenth century. 

Dimensions, .167 X .210 m. Gift of Ananda K. Coomaraswamy. 

‘Nagari text, detached: 

Doha: Radha Hari Hari Radha ke bani ae sariketa 
Daripati rati biparita sukha saihaja sirata-hitleta. 1. 
“The station of Radh3 being made Hari, and Hari, Radha, 
The twain with affections transposed, casily attain to blissful union.” 
Téla-hava is a technical term of Indian rhetoric. Thus, KeSava Disa, Rasikapriyd 
(Bhavalakgana, 21). 

‘Wheresoever play is enjoyed, the lover disguised ax beloved, there originates Lildhdra, 
says KeSava Dasa,’ and Dhanarhjiya, Deserdpa, 11.60, ‘Lila is the imitation of a lover in 
the actions of a fair-limbed maiden.’ 

The exchange of clothes is a symbol of love and identity, often referred to in Vaisnava 
literature (e.g., Coomaraswamy and Sen, Vidudpat:, 1915, p. 176) and not unknown to. 
Western lovers. Here Krsna wears Radhi's bodice, veil, and skirt (ef. his dixguine a4 
Dudhadhirl, Nos. CCXI-CCXLII of this Catalogue), Ridh& wears hix crown (mord- 
mukuta), yellow jama‘ and scarf, and carties the flute (bamsz) and a lotus of dalliance 
(tild-kamala, Blabja), 

Prate CII. 

F. B&ramisa IuLustration 
L Risastuint 
COCXLVIL 

23.164. The month of Jyesth, from a Béra-masa series. Prince and lady seated on 
the terrace of the pavilion of a walled garden, with one attendant; trecs, a pool with an 
elephant and other animals, and servants resting and cooking in the foreground. Fully 
colored. Red borders. 

Rajasthani, late seventeenth century. 

Dimensions, .218 X .295m. Ross Collection. 

Inscribed in Nagari characters with a verse by Kesava Dis. Text (partly defaced): 

Eka kiisomaya hina bhiite tajhi pamcabhita bhrama, 

Anila amibu Gkésa avani hai jala agent sama. 

Patha thakita mada mukita sukhata sara sitndhit rajorata, 

Kaka darakara kosa karatara keha rimovata. 

Piye prabala jhiva tha bidhi cameala sakala bikala jale thala rahata, 
pin] 
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Taji kebava dasa uddsomati jeth masa jethe kahata. 
(tajhi, ghiva, errors for iajt, jiva; movata apparently = mar-jaté dying.) 
“Tp an evil season weak creatures abandon the five breaths’ movement, 
‘The wind, the waters, the sky and the earth become like fire, 
Wayfaring is wearisome, sapping the energies, and the dry (bed of) Sindh is 
nought but sand 
‘The crows are abashed and seek for shelter, the lion is dying, 
Even the soul that ia strong in the Beloved is without rest and distressed, as for 
water and land, 
KeSava Dasa abandons in despair the tale of all that concerns the month of 
Jyesth.” 
Same hand and series as No. CCCKLIX (M. F. A. 23.166). A few others of this 
peries are in possession of Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy. 
Puatz CIV. 


CCCXLIX 


23.155. Month not named, but evidently Magha, as the text, by Kedava Das, 
describes the Vasania utsava or Spring Festival. From a Béra-mdsa series, Prince 
standing in a walled garden, attendants offering s vase of flowers, and throwing colored. 
powders. Fully colored, with red borders. 

Rajasthfnt, late seventeenth century. 

Dimensions, .225 X .297 m. Ross Collection. 

Superscribed in Nagart characters: 


Bi(gama): 

Bana upabana keki kapota Kokila baku bolata, 

Kesava bhile bhamdara bhare bahu bhayana dolamia. 

Mrgamada laye kapiira dhari dhésarata dasaudise, 

Téla mrdamga upariga sunata sargita nisa. 

Khelata basarita tasu ghara satita asamia anargati, 

Ghara ndha na chadiya maha mahi jau mana mahi saneha gati. 


“Peacocks, doves and cuckoos sre constantly calling in wood and grove, 

‘KeSava is amazed by the roving, swiftly revolving swarms of black bees, 

The ten airte are filled with the dust of musk and camphor, 

Cymbals, drum, upariga sounding by night the ensemble of music, 

The wise and unwise, enjoying the festival of Spring in their homes, are beside 
themselves (with joy): 

If there be any place for love in your heart, you should not leave home in this 
month.” 
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Anaigati, literally bodiless (cf. Kimadevis epithet anahga) translated aa ‘beside 
themselves’ is a technical term of Yoga denoting mutti. 

Same hand and series as No. CCCXLVIII (M. F. A. 28.164). 

Puate CY. 


2. Panint 
ccc 

17.2689. Karttika vargana: illustration from 2 Bara-mdaa series (poems describing 
the twelve months). Man and woman seated on a terrace in conversation, a river with 
swimmers, a village, garden and hills with rising sm beyond. Brush drawing, oval. 

Pahari, Gaphwal, dated = 1774 a.n. 

Describing the pleasant sports of the season, especially the Dintti, the Festival of 
Lamps. 

Obtained from Balak Ram Sah of Garhwil, and ascribed to Mola Rim. 

Dimensions, .148 X 195m. Ross-Coomurmsewnamy Collection. 

Superseribed Kariika barnana, ‘the Praise of Kirttika.” 

Inscribed reverse with Hindi text of Kegava Das: 


Karttika barnana: Bana upabana jala thala akdva . . . xata dipa gana, 
Sukha hi sukha xukha rati jued khelata daripati jana, 

Deva caritra vicitra citra citrita gamgana ghara, 

Jagata jagata jagadina joti jagamag ati ndrr nara, 

Dina dana hndna guna gana hari, janama suphata kari byjiyai, 

Kahi Kesara Dasa ridesa mati kaki tana tiga kijjryar 8 


Sarivat 1838 Pha-Margast ... 15 
Translation: 
“The description of Karttika: 
Tn forest and grove, on the water, and the carth and in the air are a handred 
groups of lamps, 


Utmost delight prevails, and in this night of delight are loving couples disporting, 

‘Wonderful stories of the gods are painted in the courtyards of the houses, 

All men and women are bright with the radiance of the Lord of the Worlds. 

You should make life fruitful by passing the day in the giving of gifts, in taking 
baths, and singing the praises of Cod, 

Kefava says, 0 Kaka, you should not go to a foreign land to leave your hody 
there.” 


The third line refers to ritual alipana paintings, such a» are executed by the ladies of 
the house on the flour of the inner court on particular occasions. Paintings of this kind 
in white chavan are of a merely temporary character. For elipana paintings, ef. Sen, 
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D. C., Eastern Bengal Ballads, Mymensing, Vol. I, pt. 1, Calcutta, p. 268 and Tagore, 
A. N., L’Alpona ou les décorations rituelles au Bengal, Paris, 1921. 
Cf. v. 5 of a Bihari Barah-masa, translated by G. A. Grierson, Some Bihdrt folk-songs, 
JR. A.S., 1886, p. 219. 
“In Katik are holy actions performed, O Udhé, and my friends are all engaged in 
sport. They worship Hari in the doorway, and return home glad.” 


Katik = October-November (pleasant weather, after the heat and the rains). 


G. Misce,Langous, MAINLY GENRE 
1. R&sasTHANI, Marnty Jarrur 
CcccLi 


14.681. Peacock feather in colors and gold, realistically treated. 

Rajasthani (?) seventeenth century? 

Dimensions, .122 X 175m. Goloubew Collection. 

That the painting of a peacock feather in a realistic manner belongs to the old Indian 
tradition is indicated by an episode in the Jaina story of Nagga, where a r&j& breaks hie 
finger nails in attempting to pick up a peacock feather painted on the floor (Meyer, 
Hindu Tales, a translation of Jacobi’s Ausgewahlie Kreahlungen in Mahdrashtrt). Re- 
produced, Ripam, no. 4, 1920, with quotation and commentary on the episode above 
Teferred to. 


cccLi 
14.859. Young man seated on a terrace, entertained by a dancing girl, with chorus, 


Rajasthani, Jaipur, eighteenth century. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Dimensions, .180 X .237 m. 


CCCLitl 
16.36. Prince in a garden with attendants and dancing girls. 


Rajasthant, Jaipur, eighteenth or nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, 397 x .29m. Ross Collection. 


CcccLiv 


15.36. Scene on the terrace of a palace: lovers on a couch, with a maidservant and 
niusicians, 

Rajasthani, Jaipur, nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .237 X 305m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
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cccLy 
15.50. Princessin a garden, verandah of house to right: with musicians and attendant. 
Rajasthani, Jaipur (2), nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .14 X .19m. Ross Collection. 


CCCLYI 
15.57. Visit of a prince to a saint, the latter with a rosary. Servant with peacock 
fly-whisk behind. 
Late nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .145 X .238m. Ross Collection. 


CCCLYIL 
16.78. Ladyseated in courtyard of a palace, with attendants; buildings and landscape. 
Rajasthant, Jaipur (?), nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .228 X 31m. Ross Collection. 
CCCLYHI 
17.70, Toilet scene, lady on a terrace bathing her fect, with one attendant, landseape 
beyond. Fully colored. 
(Rajasthant or Central Provinces), with considerable Mughal influence, Highteenth 
century. 
Dimensions, .124 X .173 m. Ross Collection. 
CCCLIX 
17.2558. Magical diagram, consisting of 2 human figure purtly covered with squares 
containing monograms in Nigari script, representing mantrams; and framed between, 
two erect snakes. Woodcut or lithograph. Pink ink. Imperfect. Place and date un- 
certain. 
Dimensions, .136 X .216 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


CCCLX 
17.9815. Lady with two attendants in u meadow by a river. She is removing a thorn 
from her foot (?) or dancing. 
Rajasthani, Jaipur, eighteenth or carly nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .206 X .258 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
CCCLXI 
17.2918. Two girls standing on a terrace: clasping hands and holding lotus flowers. 


Rajasthani, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .156 x .204 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection, 
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CCCLXII 
17.2919. Girl with a parrot. 
Rajasthan!, Jaipur, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .148 X .204m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


CCCLXII 


17.2294. Two men seated, one with a book, the other with a musical instrument. 
Rajasthan!, seventeenth century. 

Dimensions: .569 X .064_m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Obtained with Jain MSS from Paj Kypa Rei at Pattan, Pafijab. 

Same hand and series as Nos. LKXXIV, CLIV. 


CCCLXIV 


17.3028. Running elephant. Tracing on thin European paper. 
Réjasthan!, Jaipur, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .213 X .211 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


CCCLXV 


17.3029. ‘Two drawings of camels with riders. 
Rajasthani, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, each .137 x .112m. Rors-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


CCCLXVI 

17,8038, Elephant hunt. Wild elephants in rocky landscape; two tame with riders; 
a horseman shooting at a wild elephant. Partly colored. Shows Mughal influence. 

Rajasthani, Jaipur, eighteenth century. 
Dimensions, .163 x .155 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

CCCLXVII 
17.8034. Head of a horse. Brush outline on skin. 
Rajasthani, Jaipur, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .072 x .068 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

CCCLXVIII 


17.3035. ‘Two sketches of cows and a man’s head on skin. 
Rajasthani, Jaipur, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .120 x .070 m. and .042 X .118m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection, 
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CCCLXIX 
17.8036. Lion attacking a man; lion and lioness with deer. Very delicate brush out- 
line, sketch or tracing, on skin. 
Dimensions, .108 x .107 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


CCCLXX 
17.3088. Lovers drinking. Crude execution. Brick red border. 
Rajasthani, Jaipur (?), eighteenth to nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .142 x .195 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection, 
CCCLXXI 
17.3040. Princess, with a chorus of eight girls clapping time. Architectural back- 
ground. Partly pricked and used as a stencil. 
Rajasthani, Jaipur, late eighteenth century. 
Dimensions, 19} x.295 m. 
CCCLXXIT 
17.3042. Girl with a fan, feeding a baby. Pricked and used as a stencil. 
Rajasthini, nineteenth century. Ross-('oomaraswamy Collection, 
Dimensions, .120 X .139 m. 
CCCLXXID 
17.3048, A lady seated drinking. Pricked and used as a stencil. 
Rajasthini, nineteenth century. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Dimensions, .131 X .183 m. 
CCCLXXIV 
17.3044. Maid with » peacock fly-whisk. Outline drawing. 
Rajasthani, Jaipur, late eighteenth century. 
Dimensions, .142 < .230m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection, 
CCCLXXV 
17.3048. Cartoon of a lady drinking wine: pricked and used as a stencil. 
R&jasthant, Jaipur, eighteenth century. 
Dimensions, .200 x .290 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
CCCLXXVI 
17.3046. Spirited sketch of a woman on horseback: an attendant on foot. 
Rajasthant, Jaipur, eighteenth century. 
Dimensions, .118 X .157m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
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CCCLXXVII 
17.9048. Lady with a sitar. Brush outline. 
Rajasthant, Jaipur, eighteenth or nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .083 x .113 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


CCCLXXVII 

17.8049, Girl with arms raised overhead and fingers interlaced: amorous gesture. 
Yellow paper pricked and used for stencil. 

Rajasthani, Jaipur, eighteenth century. (Copy of a seventeenth-century original.) 

Dimensions, .114 x .169m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

CCCLXXIX 

17.3062. Circus scene: girl with a performing goat standing on three superimposed 
drums. Seven girls looking on. Sketch of another with a tambourine; and a tree. Re- 
verse with sketches of two men’s heads. 

Rajasthént, Jaipur, nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .164 X .119m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


CCCLXXX 
17.3053. Love scene. Pricked for use as a stencil. 


Rajasthani, Jaipur, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .089 X .209m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


CCCLXXXI 
17.3064. Head of a girl, with circular cap, probably copy of a Mughal seventeenth- 
century original. Pricked and used as a stencil. 
Rajasthani, Jaipur, eighteenth or nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .154 x .209m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection, 
CCCLXXXII 
17.3055. Lady seated smoking a Aukka, with a maid servant and a pet deer. Brush 
outline pricked for use as a stencil. 
Rajasthani, Jaipur, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .139 X .088m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
CCCLXXNITI 
17.3056. Three ladies in a hammam (Turkish bath), with ten attendants, mostly 
nude; four of the attendants are musicians. (Perhaps copy of earlier Mughal original.) 
Rajasthani, Jaipur, nincteenth century. 
Dimensions, .218 x .284m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
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CCCEXXXIV 
17.3067. A lady at her toilet, with seven attendants, mostly nude, and a duenna; 
interior. Pricked for use as a stencil and darkened by use, Perhaps a copy of an older 
Mughal original. 
Rajasthani, Jaipur, eighteenth or nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, 213 x .297 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


CCCLXAXXV 

17.3058. A lady at her toilet, a maid holding up x mirror; a man, perhaps Kpyna 
looking through a window. Pricked for ue a» a stencil and darkened by use. 

Rajasthani, Jaipur, eighteenth century. 

Dimensions, .164 X .210m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection, 

CCCLXXXVI 

17.3059. Half-length drawing of a girl, apparently drinking from a small with 
nimbus. Probably a copy of a “portrait” of » Mughal princess of the seventeenth 
century. 

Rajasthani, Jaipur (or Delhi?), eighteenth or carly nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .103 X .211 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Type similar to C., #. P., Pl. xx. 

For obvious reasons — seclusion within the Zenana, ete. — there are but few pore 
traits of Mughal princesses in existence, and those moxtly of the nineteenth century, 
Delhi miniatures which are reproduced from drawings nimilar to thin arc for the most 
part fanciful. Cf. Goeta, Indiache historische Portrats, Amu Major, 2, 1925, p. 231: “Die 
Bildnisse von Damen sind iminer nur aus der Phantasie des Malers geboren,”” 











CCCLXXXVIU 
17.9060, Princess in a park with friends, attendants and musicians. Copy of a 
seventeenth-century Mughal original. 


Rajasthani, Jaipur, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .167 x .228 m. Ross-Coomaranwatny Collection. 


CCCLXAXXVUE 
17.3062. A girl, seated. 


Rajasthant. 
Dimensions, .037 X .07] m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
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CCCLXXXIX 


17.3063. Maid servant with a tray of scents, sirm, ete. Tracing on thin European. 
paper. 

Rajasthan!, Jaipur, twentieth century. 

Dimensions, .207 X .267m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Same hand and paper as Nos. CCCLXIV, CCCXC (M. F. A. 17,3028, 17.3064). 


CCCXC 


17.8064. Love scene, man and woman seated. Tracing. 

Rajasthint, Jaipur, twentieth century. 

Dimensions, .418 X .270m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Same hand and series as Nos. CCCLXIV, CCCLXXXIX (M. F. A. 17.3028, 17.2068). 


€CCXCl 


17.3068. Woman seated with child. Thin European paper. 
Rajasthani, Jaipur, twentieth century. 
Dimensions, .140 X .171 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


cccxcit 
17,8066. Three women bathing, in landscape. Cart, bulls and driver above, and a 
young man peering through the trees. Brush outline with beginnings of color. 
Rajasthani, Jaipur, late eighteenth or early nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .148 X .227m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Cf. C., 8. P., pl. xcx. A rather common theme in Rajput painting, but I do not know 
what story it illustrates. 
cccxciil 


17.3069. Studies of eyes, similar in character to those of the large Radha-Krgna 
cartoons, 

Rajasthani, Jaipur, eighteenth century. 

Dimensions, .164 X .208m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


CCCXCIV 


17,3080. Fragment showing left arm and both hands of a girl, the right hand holding 
gold enamelled scent spray. Part of a large painting on thick card. 

Style of the large RadhS-Kyma cartoons, Nos. CCXVI-XIX. 

Rajesthins, Jaipur, late eighteenth century. 

Dimensions, .110 X .400 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Puatz CVI. 
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cccxclva 

17.3114. Horoscope of Maharaji Ratan Siigh of Bikenir, a scroll painting with 
text, on cotton. 

Rajasthani, dated Sarnvat 1895 = a.p. 1838. 

Dimensions, .262 X 2.010 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Rough but vigorous drawing, in the style of the Rajput and Bengali circular playing 
cards, and the Jagannitha paintings on cotton from Puri. Above is Ganesd, in a mandir, 
flanked by peacocks and fishes, then the beginning of the text with the Raja's names, and 
astrological data, flanked by elephants and riders. Below this are astrological diagrams, 
including the signs of the zodiac, then more text. which is continued at the back. The 
Raja’s full style is Rajrajesvara Narendra Siromand Maharajidhiraja Maharaja Raja 
Srt Sri Sri Ratan Siigh Bahadur. 

CCCOXCIVE 

17.1607. Clouds, lightning and circling eraues: part of seventcenth-century wall 
painting of old palace at Bikanir (seventeenth century), copied by a Bikantr painter in 
1911. Tempera, varnished. 

Dimensions, 337 X 1.131 m. Gift of Ananda K. Coomaraswamy. 

Published, C., R. P., PI. 8. 

The elements of this decoration (billowy clouds, shaky red lightning, falling rain, and 
birds) occur in many Rajasthani and Qujarati paintings. The motif ix evidently of great 
antiquity: it is found in almost identical form in the Hippokampenhohle at Ming 
Oi near Qyzyl (Griinwedel, A., Altbuddhistische Kultstatten in Chinesisch-Turkextan, 
Berlin, 1912, fig. 241), where it is doubtless of Indian origin. The decoration is described 
by Grinwedel (Jor. crt., p. 106) un “Highly conventionatized clouds with four red snakes 
(lightning) white flukes, evidently snow, falling from the clouds; two birds below.” The 
snow flakes, however, are rain drops, and the birds evidently edtakax (Indian cuckoo, 
Cuculus melanoleucus), which, in Indian tradition are supposed to drink only drops of 
falling rain. In the Rajput painting the birds are cranes: recalling the “circling eranes” 
of the storm verses in Sidraka’s Mrechikatikd, Act. V.! 

For an extreme reduction of the same motif see No. CLYIL of this Catalogue 
(M. F. A. 26.425). 

Puats CYI. 


2. Pawan, Jani 
CCOXCV 
17.2565. Girl in a yellow kurta, trousers and scarf, with a dog. 
Pahari, perhaps Jami, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .116 X .148m. Roxs-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


1 But a Kugana mailing pillar from Mathura shows a crane drinking the drops of water wrung 
from a woman’s wet hair. 
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CCCXCVI 


17.2566. Woman with bow and arrows and spear, wearing a turban, a blue trans- 
parent tunic (kurtz) and trousers, and standing on a small chauki. 
Pahéri, Nurpur (?) twentieth century. 
Dimensions, .113 X .185m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Pruate CX. 
CCCXCVII 
17.2796. Man seated on a wooden chaukt under a tree stroking the heads of two 
cranes. Yellow ground. 
Pahari, Jami, eighteenth century. 
Dimensions, .151 X .202m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Pate XVII. 
CCCXCVIII 
17.2797. Lady at her toilet, standing on a metal chaukd, beside a flowering tree, 
Pahayi, Jami, eighteenth century. 
Dimensions, .123 X .196m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


Puats CVII. 
CCCXCIX 


17.2798. Lady at her toilet, wringing water from her hair. She is looking up at 1 
bird perched on a cypress. Red ground, border cut away. 

Pahiyi, Jumti, early cighteenth century. 

Dimensions, .119 X 224m. Ross-C‘oomaraswamy Collection. 

For the motif ef. No. CCCC (M. F. A. 17.2799) and C., 2. P., p. 47, no. 4. 


Amongst the toilet scenes which are a favorite theme of Rajput painters, are 
many in which the heroine is represented bathing near a tank or river, with raised 
arms wringing the water from her heavy tresses! The falling drops are often compared 
to a, rain of pearls (C., R. P., Pi. xxxi1a). The subject is often to be understood as 
representing the occasion of Krsna’s first glimpse of Radha (cf. Coomaraswamy and 
Sen, Vadydpati, no. xx). The following Hind! verse further elucidates the characteristic 
similes implied in such pictures: 

Eka same vrgabhdna-suld sakhi seja hute uthi arigana dizi, 

Shine ki coli me deha last jamand jala me jese caviuda ki jhaih, 

Sisa hude ulari lata siridara dna rahi kuca pé lapa{ani dtm, 

Gathga kah? guni cathda ke birnba s6 sambha ko pujana ndgani ath. Subha. 

“Once on a time the daughter of Vrsabhanu (i. e. Radha) rose from her bed and 
came out on the terrace (to bathe), O sakhi; 

1 The motif also oecurs on a Kusiina railing pillar from MathurS, where # crane is represented 
drinking the falling drops and in a late Rajasthiin! example in my possession. 
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Her body shone through the shimmering bodice like the reflection of the moon in 
the waters of the Jamna, 

The long locks hanging from her head in lovely wise curled back upon her breasts, 

‘Whereat the river spake, "There has come some serpent to worship Siva in the 
shape of the fair moon’s image.’ * 


For the comparison of the bosom to # Siva liigam (Sambhu), ef. Coomaraswamy and 
Ben, Vidydpati, nos. 1, xv, and x13; and Goets and Ilse-Munk, Gedichte aus dem in- 
dischen Liebesmystik des Mittelulters, 1925, p. 162. 

So far as I know, in Rajput painting the motif has no other than a lyrical and erotic 
significance. The motif, however, has passed over to Arakan, Burma, Siam, and Com- 
bodia at some unknown period, certainly before the eleventh century, and there it is 
universally understood in a Buddhist sense ax representing the Narth goddess Vasundhari 
who replies to the Buddha’s summons on the occasion of Mira's challenge: My hair is 
soaked with water poured upon the Earth to ratify thy gifts, now I will squeeze it out.” 
The legend, however, is uncanonical (Puthamasambodhi, quoted by Duroiselle, Ch., in 
Arch, Surv. India, Ann. Rep. 1921-22, pp. 144 ff.; sec also Salmony, A., Sculpture in 
Stam, 1925, p. 35, and Coedés, G., in Mem. cong. |’Asie orientale, 11, pp. 117-22). 

Puare CVIL 





ecece 
17.2799. A ludy wringing water from her hair after bathing, She stands on a amall 
taukt vetwoen two trees beside a stream. The breasts are raised above the general 
surface. 
Pahari, Jami, late seventeenth or early eighteenth century. 
Dimensions, 154 X .210m.  Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
"The ewer and basin are perhaps intended for brdri ware rather than brass. 
Cf. No. COOXCIX (M. F. A. 17.2798). 
Puate CVII, 
eee 
17.2800. A lady’s toilet. Huving taken her bath, she is looking at herself in a ring 
mirror held on the forefinger of the left hand. Clothes in a basket, and comb lying on wall 
of lotus tank. A bird and tree to the right. 
Pubéri, JamG, late eighteenth century. 
Dimensions, 212 X .225m.  Ro»-Coomarsswamy Collection. 
Reproduced, C., R. P., Pl. xxx b. 
Puate CVIL 
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cccciL 


17.2801. A lady’s toilet; she is standing on a chaukt, with four maids, regarding her- 
self in the mirror which one of them holds up; another is drying her feet. 

Paharl, Jamil, late eighteenth century. 

Dimensions, .170 X .203m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


CCCCIII 


17.2808. Lady with a lute persuading a peacock to dance, Inscription in Takri char~ 
acters, Hed border. 

Pahari, Jami, eighteenth century. 

Dimensions, .187 X .223m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

The Hindi inscription, beginning Lagate or Lakhata, I cannot decipher. 


CCCCIV 


17.3117. Lady with two maids, one with caurt and garland, the other offering betel. 
Red border. 

Pahari, Jami, early eighteenth century. 

Dimensions, .212 X .204m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Reverse with dohd in illegible Takri characters. 


ccccv 


17,8118. Lady standing on a cauki under a flowering tree, holding a spray, and 
smoking from a hukka held by a maidservant. 

Jami, seventeenth-early eighteenth century. 

Dimensions, .207 X .253m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Part of picture overlapping red border: portions of jewellery represented by inset 
beetle wing-cases. 

Globular hukka base (seventeenth century?) apparently of the Bikantr type, of leather 
with gesso decoration. 


CCCCVI 
25.532. A lady feeding two peacocks; behind her a maid with a fly-whisk. [legible 
text in Takrf characters, 
Pahari, Jami, seventeenth century. 
Dimensions, .157 X .118m. Gift of Ananda K, Coomaraswamy. 
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3. Pankel, KaxXori, ere. 


ccccviL 
17.2605. Woman, perhaps a courtesan, looking out of a window. 
Pahari, Kafigra, early ninteeenth century. 
Dimensions, .102 x .190m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


ecccvioell 

17.2506. Sheet of four sketches of women, divided in four parts. Other sketches at 
back. 

Pahirl, Kangra, nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .222 x .281m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

(Whole sheet as mounted.) 

ccccrx, 

17.2507. Princess with a duenna, playing at ball in a garden. 

Pahari, Kangy4, late eighteenth to nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .165 x .226m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Inscribed in Nagarl characters: Sri Htrayt Khinu khelare at: meaning, pethaps, Sirin 
Rani, and thus “Princess Sirin at play.” 


eceex 
17.2609. Man and two women seated under a tree, one holding the man’s hand. In 
red, over gray outline. 
Pahayt, Kingyi, eighteenth or nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .142 X .214m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection, 
Same hand and series a8 No. CCCCX1 in this Catalogue (M. I’. A. 17.2610). 
Color names indicated. 
CCCOXI 
17.2610. Man seated in foreground with goat; behind, 1 woman churning and a 
woman cooking. 
Pahari, Kangra, eighteenth or nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .147 Xx .206 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Same hand and series a8 No. CCCCX in this Catalogue (M. F. A. 17.2609). 
cccexI 
17.2511. Lady, with attendants, receiving narvissus flowers from a maid: two mu- 
sicians. 
Pahari, Kangra, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .180 X .235m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection, 
Suggests » pavilion in a Kaémir garden. 


Prare CX. 
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ccccxill 


17.9494. The hero awaiting the heroine. Night scene. 

Pahdyi, Kangra, early nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .153 X .225m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Upper chamber: the hero on a bed, attendants with a fan and massaging his feet, 
another announcing the arrival of the girl. Courtyard: the girl with bent head, accom- 
panied by an older companion crossing the yard (ef. C., 2. P., Pi. uxx, b). On the right 
musicians salaaming. 

Recalls the Nala-Damayant! series, but inferior. 


CCCCXIV 
17.2536. Lady soated, listening to the duenna, who is doubtless acting as a mes- 
senger (duttka). 
Pabazi, Kangra, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .218 X .278m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


CCCCXV 


17.2887, Youth reclining, a maid fanning him; he catches the end of her veil (celafi- 
cala) to draw it aside, which, however, she does not permit, 

Pahari, Katgri, nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .154 X .200m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Black outline over red over grey wash line. 


CCccexvi 
17,2604. ero and heroine playing with a pomegranate on a terrace, with one at- 
tendant and a peacock. Partly colored. 
Pahari, Kitigra, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .129 X .206m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


CCCCXVIT 


17,2503, Lovers in a garden with musicians and servants. 
Pahari, Kangra, eighteenth or early nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .160 X .213 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


ccccexvilt 
17.2501. Lovers kissing on a terrace. 


Pahari, Kangra, eighteenth or early nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .185 X .263m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
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ccccxIx, 
17.2502. Lovers in a garden with attendants. Partly colored. 
Pahari, Kangra, late eighteenth century. 
Dimensions, .180 X .218m. Rose-Coomarmswamy Collection. 
Probably by the master of the Nala-Damayanti series. 


cceccxx 
17.2519. Lovers swinging, on a terrace before 2 fountain, gazing into euch other's 
eyes: with seven maids. 
Pahari, Katgr, late eighteenth or carly nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .158 X .259m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection, 


CCCCXXI 
17.2603, Lady on a terrace at play with a peacock. in white and purple with a little 
gold. 
Pahari, Kangra, early eighteenth century. 
Dimensions, .132 X 207 m. Ross-Coomarawwamy Collection. 
Puate CX. 
CCCCXNIL 
16.62. Girl with a turban, hokting the string of a whirligig (cakart) and playing with 
a black deer. 
Pahari, Kangra, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .13 X .195 m. Ross Collection. 
Cf. C., R. P., Pls. 48A and 71A and pp. 52-53, 


CCCOXXH 
17.2526. Girl seated on a chauki, on a terrace, with a pet parrot. Thin brush outhne 
over white priming. 
Pahiyt, Kangra, nineteenth rentury. 
Dimensions, .152 X .209m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Almost a duplicate of No, CCCXIV (M. F. A. 17.2529). 


CCCOXATV, 
17.2589. Girl seated on a chauki on a terrace, with a pet parrot. Thin brush outline 
over yellow sketch. 
Pahari, Kangra, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .143 X .2091m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Almost a duplicate of No. COCCXIII (M. F. A. 17.2526 (same band?)), 
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CCCCXXV 
17.2528. A lady seeking to recover a green parrot which has escaped from its cage. 
Partly colored. With Hind! inseription. 
Pabayi, Kangra, eighteenth or nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .133 X .296m. Rose-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Inscription (quoted C., R. P., p. 50). 
Doha: Jabaté bhavana dvaividha, gae chéra mohu fra, 
Vega dyo tarasata hiyé, kira naha doai pira. 1. 
“Since, O lord, he deceitfully went away and left me on this shore 
Come quickly, O parrot, and do not hurt my troubled heart again.” 


CCCCXXVI 

17,2449. Princess with attendants and a peacock in a garden: in upper right hand 
corner, a well. Red brush drawing over gray sketch. 

Pahari, Kangra, eighteenth century. 

Dimensions, .361 X .244m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Color names inscribed. 

Puarx CVIIL. 

CCCCXXVHT 


17.2501. Lovers embracing on a terrace, above a garden. Brush drawing, partly 
tedrawn, on thinly primed paper. 

Pahasi, KangyS, early nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .185 X .263 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


CCCCXXVIII 
17.2662. Recto, lady seated in a garden, with a silar. Verso, lady with a tambura 
and two peacocks dancing in the rain. Attributed to Mola Rim. 
Pahari, Garhwal, early nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .136 X .208 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Fragmentary text in Nagar! characters, recto; and a seal in Persian characters on 
back and front, 
CCcccxXxTx 


17.2602. Lady on a terrace, with musicians and a maid carrying a hukka, A large 
flowering tree rising from the garden behind the terrace. 

Pahari, Kangra, late eighteenth century. 

Dimensions, .136 X .182 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Prara CIX. 
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cccexXxXX 
17.2530. Lady with a sitar, with deer, on terrace. Partly colored. Copy. 
Pahari, Kangra, early nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .156 X .207 m. Rose-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
See also Nos, CCCCXXXI, CCCCXXXII (M. F. A. 17.2631, 17.2532). 


CCCCXXXI 

17.2881. Lady with a tame deer. Partly colored. Reverse with Hind! inscription, 

Pahari, Kangra, nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .142  .204m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

C., RP, p. 69. 

Reverse with Hindi inscription (repeated): 

Doha: Ko chutayo ihi jala parakita kuramga akulde 

Jiki ti suragha bhajyo cake tys urajhata jae. 1. 

«Who can escape the snare (of this world), O bewildered deer, 

The more you seek to disentangle yourself, the more you become entangled!'” 

She compares her own situation to that of the deer which hus fallen into the suare of 
the hunter; parakita = prakrti. 

Cf, Nos. CCCCXXX, CCCCNXXH (M. F. A. 17.2680,17.2532), 

Puate CII. 

CCOCCOXXNIE 

17.2532. Lady with a rind, pet deer, and partridges, on a terrace, Copy. 

Pahayt, Kingri, nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .143 X 199m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Cf. C., R. P., p. 59, and Pl. uxxi a. The deer attracted by music is like the soul 
entangled in mdyd, a familiar simile. Cf. Nos. CCCCXXX, CCCOXXXL(M. FLAY 
17.2630, 17.2631). 

CCCOXXNUT 

17.2518, Obverse: a lady swinging, with a duenna and two maids, Reverse: a 
lady seated, with musicians and maids. Red outline over grey. 

Pahari, Kangra, late eighteenth to easly nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .160 x .220m. RosCoomaraswamy Collection. 

Color names indicated on both sides. 


CCCOXXNIV 
17.2621. Lady reclining on a bed, smoking, in a room: with numerous servants, and 
musicians. Partly colored. Reverse with four portraits of a man peated. 


Pahasi, Kavigra, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .298 X 220m. Rose-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
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CCCCXXXV 


17,2522. Lady wrapped in a shawl, with an attendant carrying a box, which she 
refuses. Within, a woman tending a fire. 

Pahari, Kangra, late eighteenth to early nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .143 Xx .208 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Probably by same hand as No. COCCXLI in this Catalogue (M. F. A. 17.2508). 

Prats CX. 


CCCCXXXVI 


17.2623. Girl with a torch. The head redrawn in finer outline over white priming. 
Pahayi, Kangra, about 1800. 
Dimensions, .066 X .137m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


CCCCXXXVII 


17.2524. Marriage ceremony and family gathering: many figures in groups. 
Pahayi, Kaigra, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .231 x .305m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection, 


CCCCXXXVHI 


17.2526. Lady with attendants in a courtyard, the attendants with a doll, garland, 
and lotus flowers. Reflections in the water. 

Pahasi, Kangyi, nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .145 X .185m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Representations of reflections most unusual (Mughal influence). 

CCCCXXXIX 

17.2627. Girl seated on terrace, looking at herself in a ring mirror and placing ftka 
on her brow. Partly colored. 

Pahari, Kangra, nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .121 x .156m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Same hand as Nos. CCCCXXII, CCCCXXIY in this Catalogue (M. F. A. 17.2626, 
17.2529). 


cecccx 


17.2535. Lady on a terrace, smoking a hukka: with two maids. Partly colored. 
Nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .155 X .235m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
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ccccxLi 

17.2608. Lady wrapped in a shawl, warming her hands at a brazier and smoking a 
hukka. Red border. 

Pahari, Katigri, late eighteenth or ninctcenth century. 

Dimensions, .140 x .198 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Possibly an illustration for “autumn” or “winter” from a khat pfu or bara masa, 
poems on the six seasons or twelve months. 

CCCCXLIL 

17.2640. Lady seated in courtyard, with attendants, completing her toilet. 

Dimensions .161 X .277 m. Rows-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Color names and indications of patterns given in great detail. 

Color names: supedd, supadd; nila: khakt: khaki hatka: samtdhuri: cera: cera tal; 
cerd saridhurt halka; badami, badami: sund; gulabt: sarndila: sargrapha; sosant: soxint 
halka; sarakht; soj& hatka, savaj halka, xoja situ; lakadedt. 

Pattern names: suned@ bufa surakhiyd ya dita band? swidhuredi (a continuous floral 
border of small flowers springing from a wavy stem, “gold ground with red Howers and 
leaves, on a red line”), sune kane ikAT norajt halk jaradi yd vala suncdi rika (0 repeut- 
ing floral border, “gold ground, dots drawn very light orange, edge gold”), eddt bamda- 
ruma surrakhiyd kane likhey@ phule saridhwri hatha daridi snvaj pate savaj (trellis with 
floral sprays, “silver ground, red lines, dot-drawn flowors light red, stems and leaves 
green”); abarage (=ab-rang) kane likheya supeda (crosehatched trellis, “pale ground, 
dots drawn white”); cerd savigarphada halk (indication of brieks on a wall, “red ground 
with pale red lines”); cddi bu(d vasamti dita surakha (a cushion, “xilver ground, yellow 
flowers, red dila”’); sund pate soj (cushion, “green leaves on gold ground"); soj eddt bata 
(cloth, “silver flowers on green ground”’); badami bamdi ya xuja (ourpet, “almond ground 
with green outlines”); tahiyd diya kanariyd suped (window, cross-hatched "frame... ., 
bars white”); rikd surakhi suncd? malmal (dupatta, “muslin with red and gold border”). 

The color of the ground is given first, {hen of the design upon it. In each case, bande, 
bandaruma seems to mean the connecting or framing lines of the design: 
a grain or dot; I can make nothing of the words difa ul rike. Most of the renderings 

















kane, from kaya, 


are tentative. 

Puate CXI. 2 

CCCCXLIT 

17.2520. Lady with four maids, seated on a chawki under a canopy. One of the maids 
is putting glass bangles on her wrists. Aman watching from an upper window. Purple 
outline. 

Pahari, Kangra, early nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .158 X 189m. Ross-Coomaraswiuny Collection. 

Putz CVIII. 
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CCCCXLIV 
20.1618. Lady reclining on # couch on a terrace, smoking a Aukka, and fanning 
herself, a maid offering her a cup of wine. Fully colored. 
Pahari, Katigrd, early nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .195 X .250 m. Ross Collection. 


CCCCXLV 
17.2534. Morning toilet: a lady drying her hair after bathing, on a terrace by a river. 
Sunrise. Partly colored. Probably e tracing. 
Pah&rl, Katfigra, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, ova], .141 X .202m. Roas-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Cf. Kramriach, 8., Grundztige der indtschen Kunst, pl. 43: and Nos. CCCXCIX- 
CCCCI in this Catalogue. 
Puare CVIII. 
CCCCXLVI 
17.2642. Above, a girl wringing water from her hair after her bath: below, two girls, 
one giving the other a drink of water. 
Pahayi?, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .078 X .151 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


CCCCXLVII 
17.2654. First leaf of a set of illustrations for a story not identified: pandit reading 
to a prince in a pavilion; above, oval medallion of Ganesa. 
Pahisi, Kangra, eighteenth or nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .288 X .221m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


CCCCXLVHI 
17,2664, Two sketches in red. Recto, a lady applying tilak to her brow, with Hind! 
inscription: verso, a lady walking within an enclosure, wearing turban, and smoking, 
with an attendant. 
Pahari, Kangré, eighteenth century. 
Dimensions, .135 X .177m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Color names inscribed. 
Recto, Hindi text: 
Kahata sabai bairdi die amku dasa gunaw hota, 
Tiyo lild(a bairadi lagata, dgana inba dhita udote, 
“Everyone says that when the brow-spot is applied, the beauty of the eyes is 
tenfold enhanced 
When the woman applies the mark to her brow, then the (whole) courtyard is 
illumined.” 
[212] 
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CCCCXLIX 

17.2616. A girl swinging, under a mango tree in a garden. Unfinished. 

Pabarl, Kafgri, late eighteenth or nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .144 X .204m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Cf. Kerpira-mafijart, 11, 36: 

“Her garments tossed, aa 'gainst the wind she swings, 
Reveal some glimpses of her lovely form, 
Which calls to Love to nestle by her side.” 
and Bhasé bhisena, doh 549: 
“Lo in the swing, like a houri fallen from heaven!” 

It is possible, but usually unlikely, that the swinging pictures (ef. Hindola Ragiyi), 
have a mystical significance: for as Kablr writes, “Between the poles of the conscious 
and the unconscious, there has the mind made a swing.” 

Puate CIX. 

¢ecccL 

17,2626. Capture of a wild elephant. Landscape of wooded hills and water, with 
plantain groves: wild elephants bathing. Two tame elephants assisting in the roping of 
the wild one. 

Pahapi, Kangra, early nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .226 X .298m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Prats CXII. 

ccccL 

17.2629. Man, woman, and child, and an old woman, the man trying to make a 
fallen horse rise; the horse laden with household goods, Verso, with s man and o 
woman-headed lioness. 

Pahari or Paijab, nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .283 X .212m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


ceccLil 
17.2847. Wild boar. Monochrome. 


Pahari, nineteenth or twentieth century. 
Dimensions, .261 X .168m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


CCCCLHOT 
17.8093. A lady with attendants, seated in a pavilion, with landseaye vista. The 
lady smoking, one of the attendants washing her fect. Mughal influence. 
Dimensions, .181 x .257 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Color names inscribed: 
asament; gulabi, gulabt; oj; suna; sot, seat. 
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CCCCLIV 


17.3095. A woman, standing. Grey, black, and red outline. 
Pahari, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .080 x .163m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


CCCCLY 


17.8087. Hunting scene: the sportsman’s lunch, after hawking. Landscape. 
Pahari, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, 427 x .283 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


CCCCLVI 


21,1764. Diagram of the Golden Temple at Amritsar, and ita surroundings. Outline, 
partly colored. 

Pafijab, Amritsar, nineteenth century. Marianne Brimmer Fund. 

Dimensions, .414 X .38] m. 

CCCCLVIT 

17,2627. Representation of a small town on both sides of a river bank. Houses, 
temples (éikiare cells) and watermills. 

Pabizt, Kangra, carly nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .831 X .225m. Rose-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Phare CXII. 

ccccLvill 

17.8119. Lithographed tract, viz. Dilbahalava, Hindt in Nagari characters, 24 pp. 
‘The front poge with a representation of seven women drawing water from a well, illus- 
trating the first line of the text, and floral border. 

Pasjib, Merat (Mecrut), late nineteenth or twentieth century. 

Dimensions, .169 X .250m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Published, C., 2. P., p. 76. 

‘The Dilbahalava or ‘Heart’s Entertainment’ is a collection of khydls, ghazals, ete., in 
Hindi and Orda with one in Persian. The first and longest poem, by Devi (presumably 
No. 306 of Grierson, Modern vernacular literature of Hindustan, author of 2 Sar Sagar in 
comic style), is a humorous account of the troubles of seven young women whose husbands 
are addicted to drug-taking: the seven girls are drawing water at the well, and make 
their complaints in turn. The dialect is that of Meret. The poem begins: 


Sakhi adta ghara ghara se cali, jal bharana kue para ant 
“Seven maidens leaving their houses, came to draw water from the well.” 
[214] 
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The remaining poems include some quite modern productions, and some well-known 
songs of Tulsi Dis, Sir Das, Kabir, etc., speaking of Rama and Siti, the Holi festival, 
ete. The last concludes: 

Kina sukhe payo rt sakhi, pardest kt prita 
“For none can be happy, my dear, whose Beloved is in a far country.” 
Puate CXII. 


H. Porrrarrs 
() Risasraint 
Jodhpur Rajas 
CCcccLix 
17.2920. Portrait of Raji Man Singh of Jodhpur. 
Rajasthani, nineteenth century. 


Dimensions, .204 x .251m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Inseribed: Sri Mharajd Man Sigh-jt Jodhpur rahtu. 


CCCCLX 

17.2921, Portrait of Raja Ram Singh (of Jodhpur?). 
Rajasthint, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .230 X .307 m. Ross-Coomaraxwamy (‘ollection. 
Inscribed: Mahardjadhiraje Set Ram Singh-jt. 
Puare CXVII. 

CCCCLXI 
17.2923, Equestrian portrait, a Raji of Jodhpur, and saix, The horse splendidly 

caparisoned, the mane plaited and finished with long scarlet tassels. 
Rajasthani, eighteenth century. 
Dimensions, .192 x .298m. Ross-Coumaraswamy Collection, 
Tiustrates the distinction of style from that of Mughal equestrian portrait, (f. 
No. CCCCLXIV (M. F. A. 25.427). 

Puatr CXIV. 

CCCCLNTT 
17.2935. Portrait of a Raji of Jodhpur. Tracing, partly colored, 
Rajasthani, Jaipur, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .090 X.116m. Ross-Coomaraswamy (Collection. 
Superscription in Nigari characters Hal Sitagh (or Rap Suragh) Jodhpur 1a. 
Prats CXYV. 


[215] 
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CCCCLXOI 


17.2879, Portrait of a prince (of Jodhpur?) standing, with a rosary. Brush outline, 
redrawn over thin white priming. 

Rajasthani, nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .118 x .178m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


CCCCLXIV 


25.427. Portrait of a seated Raj& Maharaji Abhai Singh-j! of Jodhpur (1781~ 
1806), with three attendants, one pouring wine, on a terrace. Somewhat rubbed but of 
exceptional quality in draughtsmanship and color. 

Rajasthan!, eighteenth century. 

Dimensions, .160 X .270m. Harriet Otis Cruft Fund, 

Prate CXIII. 

Jaipur Rajes 
CCCCLXV 

15.84. Portrait of a Rajput prince, probably Madho Sitgh Jaipur. 

Rajasthani, Jaipur, eighteenth century. 

Dimensions, .115 X .168m. Ross Collection. 

Cf. Perey Brown, Indian Painting, Pl. 17, so-called Prthvi-rija. 

Patz CXV. 

CCCCLXVI 

17.2988. Portrait of Srt MahSraj& Madho Sinha-j. 

Rajasthani, Jaipur, early nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .159 X .195 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Reverse with the name, inseribed in Niigari characters: Sri Mhérdjye Nédho Sirmha-ji. 

Puatz CXV. 

CCCCLXYVIT 

17.2917. A Maharaja of Jaipur giving instructions to a secretary who holds a letter, 

Rajasthani, Jaipur, nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .190 X .212m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Prats CXVII. 

CCCCLXVIT 


17.2930. Portrait of Raj& Jaimal (of Jaipur?) standing, holding a flower in left hand 
and with dagger (kefdra) in belt. Copy of older portrait? 
Rajasthani. 
Dimensions, .111 X .175m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Inscribed: Raja Jdimal-ji. 
[216] 
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CCCCLATX 
11.2980. Portrait of Saval Jaisingh of Jaipur (1693-1743) seated. 
Rajasthant, Jaipur, early nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .106 x .146 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Superscribed in Nagar! characters Sarat Jasig-jt. 


CecccLxx 
25.210. Raji Jagat Sitgh of Jaipur, standing with a military officer before him. 
‘Name inseribed in Persian characters. 
Rajesthant, Jaipur, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .220 x .286 m. Ross Collection. 
Prats CXVII. 
CCOCCLXAXI 
17.2934. Portrait of a prince, head only, probably Pratap Singh of Jaipur. Pricked 
for pouncing. 
Rajasthinl, Jaipur, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .205 x 285m. Ross-Coomaraxwamy Collection, 
Puate CXY. 
CCCCLXAXIE 
17.2939. Rajput prince (perhaps Pratap Singh of Jaipur), seated with bow and 
arrow, two courtiers before him. 
Rajasthinl, Jaipur, eighteenth or carly nineteenth century. 
Dimensionr, .220 X .192m. Ross+Coomaraawamy Collection. 
Reproduced; Coomaraswamy, A. K., Indian Drawings 11, Pl. xix. 
Puate CXX. 
CCCCLXXUI 
17.2940, Portrait of a Rajput prince probably Pratap Siigh of Jaipur, like No. 
COCCLXXIV, (M. F. A. 25.522) standing, with sword. Purtly colored. 
Rajasthani, Jaipur, late cighteenth or carly nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .117 X .187m. Ros-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Reverse with other figures, pricked for pouncing; one has been so used. 


CCCCLXXIV 
25.622. Portrait of Pratip Singh (1778-1803 4. v.) of Jaipur, standing, nimbate, 
girt with eword and shield, in white jaa‘ with long skirt, gay turban. 
RAjasthin!, Jaipur, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .151 X .204m. Gift of Ananda K. Coomaraswamy. 
Inscribed in Nagar! characters: 
Pratap Syiigh-ji maraj (mahdréja) Jaypar (Jaipur) 
Puate CXVI. 
fei7] 
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Oth 1 Raia 
CCCCLXXV 

15.87. Equestrian portrait: hunting scene, showing 2 nobleman on a rearing black 
horse, proceeding with many armed attendants. 

Rajasth4n{, Jaipur?, eighteenth or nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .295 x 430m. Ross Collection. 

‘Names pasted at back in Nagari characters, presumably detached from original picture 
when remounted: 

Sri Mohérajadhiraja Sri Rat Sangh (?)-7% ja (the principal figure), Sri Diman Sari- 
vatht Simgh-ja (the second rider), Sri Diman Khet Sigh-ju (third rider) and Thoraulakhi 
(2), (an attendant). 

CCCCLXXVI 


17.2923. Equestrian portrait of a Raji. Partly colored. 
Rajasthanf, Jaipur, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .183 x .273 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Ingoribed in Nigari characters, apparently: Rand Javdja Singh-jt Richavi. 
CCCCLXXVII 
17.2932. Portrait of a prince, apparently Rind Khumana Singh, 
Rajasthini, Jaipur, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .130 X .165m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Original sketch pricked for pouncing, 
Inscription in Nagari characters apparently: 
Khumaya Stg Rayt. 
ccccLxxvVol 
17.2986. Portrait of Rana Bhagavant Sifigh of Dholpur, seated. 
Rajasthani, eighteenth or carly nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .155  .117m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Reverse with name, as above, inscribed in Nagar! characters. 


CCCCLXXIX 


17.2987. Portrait of Raja Mana Pal of Karoli seated, smoking. Brush outline over 
white priming. 
Rajasthanl, cighteenth or nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .074 x .102m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection, 
Reverse with the name, inscribed in Nigari characters: Karoli ki raja Mana Pal-ji 
taswir. 
[2s] 
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CCCCLAXX 


17.2962. Portrait of Rim Sigh, Raja of Amer, standing. 

Rajasthani, nineteenth century (copy of seventeenth-century Mughal). 
Dimensions, .143 x .187 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Inacription in Nagari characters: Rama Syaiha-ji Raja Amer ka. 

By same hand as No. CCCCLXXXIV (M. F. A. 17.3008). 


CCCCLXXX1 
17.2968. Portrait of Maharaja Visnu Siigh. Tracing on skin (copy of » Mughal 
work?) 
Rajasthani, Jaipur, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .077 X 115m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection, 


CCCCLXXXIL 
17.2970, Portrait of a Rathor prince, seated. Purtly colored. 
Rajasthani, eighteenth century. 


Dimensions, .088 X 111 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Superscribed in Nagarl characters Hafura Marra ha. 


CCCCLXXNIII 
27,2986. Portrait of Maharaji Amar Singh. 
Rajasthani, Jaipur, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .098 X .206 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


Inscribed in Nagarl characters: Amar Syaigh Maharaji. 
Puare (XIX, 





COCCLXXNIV 
17.3008. Portrait of Raja Umed Siigh of Sahaiyapur with o staff, standing. 
Rajasthint, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .154 X .198m. Roxs-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Inscribed reverse: Raja Umed Syaiha Sahaiyapur ka. 
By same hand as No. CCCCLNXX (M. F. A. 17.2962). 
CCOCCLXXXY 
26,523. Portrait of Malréo Umed Singh and Jélam Siigh. Both seated, the former, 
nimbate, addressing the latter who is evidently a military officer. Fully colored. 
Rajasthani (southern?), late eighteenth century. 
Dimensions, .172 x .247 m. Gift of Ananda K. Coomaraawamy. 
Verso with Nagarl text: Malraxji Umed 
Si(n)gh-ji Raja Jalom Si(njgh-ji ki tasvir 
Pate CXVI. 
[219] 
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CCCCLXXXVI 


28.635. Portrait of Ravat Jasvant Siigh of Deogarh, standing, in white jame' with 
Jong skirt, kafare in belt and rosary in right hand. 

Rajasthant, Jaipur, late eighteenth century. 

Dimensions, .188 X .292m. Gift of Ananda K. Coomaraswamy. 

Superscribed on the picture in Persian characters: Révat Jasvant Singh Dadngar 
eaki(?); on the mount: Révat Jasvant Si(n)gh-jt Deogarh kd, and verso: Révat-ji Sri 
Jasva(n)t Sylalgh-j Deogark cukdvat (?) 

Ravat ia the style of the great nobles of Mewar of the Condivat family of the Sisodia 
Rajputs who are lords of Deogarh, 70 miles north of Udaipur, and part of Udaipur state. 
Deogarh is an important centre of the cult of Sri N&tha-ji (see Nos. CCXX-CCXXII, of 
the Catalogue). 

Prats CXVI. 

CCCCLXXXVIT 


28.4. Portrait of Raji Bagat Siigh of Risab. Fully colored. 
Rajasthani, eighteenth century. 
Dimensions, .113 X .166m. Gift of Ananda K. Coomaraswamy. 
Supersoribed in Nagart characters: 

Raja Bagat Sigh-ji Risabi. 
Pate CXVI. 


Mughal Padshahs, etc. 
CCCCLXXXVOI 
17.2676. Portrait of Nadir Shih. Tracing on skin, after the well-known Mughal 
type. 


Rajasthani, Jaipur, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .075 X .148 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


CCCCLXXXIX 

17.2743. Portraits of Shah Jahan and Mahsbat Khan. Partly colored. Copy of 
seventeenth-century Mughal. 

Rajasthant, Jaipur, nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .167 x .247 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Superscriptions reading Sri Pateah Sah Jahan (= Sri Padghah Shih Jahan) and Baya 
Mahabat Khan, 

The figures bear some resemblance to representations of these men in authentic 
Mughal works. 
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cecex¢ 
17.2996. Large head of a Musalman, brush outline. 
Rajasthani, eighteenth or nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .194 < .201m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


ccecex¢cl 
17.3008. Portrait of Nadir Shah, enthroned, with sword. Inferior copy of a late 
Mughal original. 
Rajasthant, Jaipur, late eighteenth century. 
Dimensions, .102 x .137 m. Rose-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Inscribed reverse in Nagart characters: Nddar Sah. 


ccccexci 
17.3010. Mullah do Piydza, equestrian portrait caricature. Also n camel, 
Rajasthani, Jaipur (?), eighteenth century. 
Dimensions, .200 x .148m. Ross-Coomaraswaimy Collection. 
Copy of the earlier Mughal original, of which a contemporary tracing is reproduced; 
Coomaraswamy, A. K., Indian Drawings, 1, Pl. 1. 


Cccecexcur 
17,3011. Portrait of a man standing, probably Akbar, with bow and arrow: two other 
men seated with fingers interlaced in affection. All copies of Mughal paintings of the 
time of Akbar. Brush outline, 
Rajasthani, Jaipur, nineteenth century. 


Dimensions, .098 x .162m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection, 
Akbar wears the characteristic j@ma‘ with pointed skirt. 


Sadhus, ete. 

cceeexely 

15.88. Portrait of a sddhu, seated in archway, with go-mukha on right hand, repeating 
maontrams. 

R&jasthani, eighteenth century. 
Dimensions, .115 X .16m. Ross Collection. 

ceecexcy 
17.2955. Portrait of a priest seated reading: MS. in handkerchief at side. 


Rajasthani, Jaipur, late nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .094 x .096m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
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CCCCXCVI 


17.2958. Portrait: of Dikhat of the cult of Sri Gopinatha. 
Rajasthan!, Jaipur, nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .118 X .186m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Superscribed in Nagari characters: Dikhat-jt Sri Gopinatha-ji ka. 


CCCCXCVIL 


17.2960. Portrait of a priest seated, performing pija. Pricked for use as a stencil. 
Rajasthnt, Jaipur, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .108 X .135 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


CCCCXCVIE 


17.2985. Portrait of a Saiva priest, offering lights (araft). 

Rajasthant, Jaipur, nincteenth century. 

Dimensions, .115 x .188m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Prats CXVIII. 

Cecccexcrx 

17.2978. Portrait of a Gosdin (Vaignava priest of the Vallabh&cirya sect), seated on 
a gaddi, holding a go-mukha (glove for telling beads) in right hand, 

Rajasthani, Jaipur, nincteenth century. 

Dimensions, .088 X .126m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Superscribed in red Nigar! characters Gusdt. 


Other persons named 
D 
17.2929. Portrait of a man standing. 
Rajasthani, Jaipur, early eighteenth century. 
Dimensions, .122 X .198 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Superscribed in Nigari characters: Khawés-Sri Siya-Ram-ji Copt. 
Perhaps by same hand as Nos. DVII, DLXXIX, DLXXXI (M. F, A. 17.2983, 
17.3023, 17.3026). 
For the turbans, ef. Hendley, T. H., Indian Jewellery, Journal of Indian Art, x11, 
1909, p. 96. 
Prats CXVIII. 
DI 
17.2941. Portrait of Jagat Sifgh-ji Cerahi. . . 
Rajasthani, Jaipur, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .118 x .184m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Superscribed with the name, as above, in Nagari characters. Ci. No. D (M. F. A, 
17.2929, ete.). 
[222] 
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DIE 


17.2944. Portrait of Jasondhi Tek Carthd: sented with sword and shield. Partly 
colored. F 

Rajasthani, Jaipur, nineteenth or twentieth eentury. 

Dimensions, .106 x .121 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Inscribed reverse with the name, as above, in bold Nagari characters, Jasoridhi Tek 
Card. 

Practically a duplicate of No. DLVI (M. F. A. 17.2991). 


DI 


17.2961, Portrait of Bapdmal Seth standing, with flower in left hand. 
Rajasthini, Jaipur, nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .062 x .130 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Inscribed with the name, as above, in Nigar characters. 


DIV 
17.2958. Portrait of a man scated, speaking. Brosh outline. 
R&jasthini, Jaipur, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .083 X .145m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Superscription in Nigari characters apparently Bhatasadasi ki. 


DY 
17.2968. Portrait of Anuradha Sinha Khangarot, a dwarfish man, standing. Partly 
colored and pricked for pouncing. 
Rajasthani, Jaipur, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .119 X .137m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Superscribed with the name, as above, in Nigarl characters. 


DVI 
17.2974. Portrait of a man standing. 
Rajasthani, nineteenth century. 


Dimensions, .120 x .160m. Rose-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Superscribed in Nagari characters, .AAhro-jt Dihhagi? 


DVIT 
17.2975. Portrait of a youth, seated. 
Rajasthani, Jaipur, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .106 x .131 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Inscribed reverse in Nagari characters, apparently Kavihakaturila. 
[22s] 
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DVI 


17.2982. Portrait of a stout man, Man& Lalji, Dargo (?=Daroga), standing to 
right, as if speaking. 

Rajasthsnt, Jaipur, nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .092 x .147 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Inscribed in Nagari characters: 

Mana Lal jt Dardgo nati Sarupa Canda Dardga kt bads, 
“Conversation of the actor Mana Lal with Sarup Cand.” The latter is not shown. 
Pruate CXVIIL. 


DIX 
17.2388. Portrait, inscribed in Nagari characters, Sathja Dakhant: tracing from a 
Mugbal original? 
Rajasthani, eighteenth to nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .073 X .165m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


Dx 
17.2992. Portrait of Sahib Ram, painter. Shows the painter at work, sketching on a 
wooden panel. 
Rajasthan!, Jaipur, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .088 X .123m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Inscribed in Nagar! characters Sahib Ramah Catert. 
Published: Coomaraswamy, A. K., Indian Drawings, 11, Pl. xx, 3. 


DxI 
17.3021, Portrait of a man standing, with shield held over the left shoulder. Tracing 
on skin. 
Rajasthan!, Jaipur, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .098 x .131 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Inscribed in Nagari characters: Samaratha Singh. 


DXxIT 
17.3068. Portrait of Bhagavan Das-ji Raja Levan k&. Tracing on European tissue 
paper. 
Rajasthiul, Jaipur, twentieth century. 
Dimensions, .210 x .114m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Inscribed reverse in Nagari characters with the name as above. 
Lavin is perhaps Lawa near Tonk. 


C224] 


17.2989. Two portraits of Europeans mounted together, une representing Lord Met- 
ealfe. In European costumes. Partly colored. 

Rajasthan!, early nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, a, .086 X .185m.; 6, .106 x 158m. Roas-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

One of the portraits is inscribed in Nagari characters Afatkalb (= Lord Moetealfe), 
Sir Charles (Lord) Metcalfe was Governor General of India, 1835-37. For a list of other 
Indian Portraits of Europeans ace p. 19. 

Prate CXX. 


Others not named 
DXIV 
15.35. Raja seated in a garden with seven female attendants, entertained by dancers 
with the usual chorus. The garden is laid out in square beds filled with poppies with a 
fountain in the centre. Fully and gaily colored. Remounted. 
Rajasthanl, late eighteenth century. 
Dimensions, .397 X .200m. Roas Collection. 
DXV 
15.90. Two strips of paper mounted together, with fifteen well-drawn portrait heads, 
Rajasthan!, Jaipur, eighteenth or nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .135 X .12 m. Ross Collection. 
Prare CXIX. 
DXVI 
15,109. Portrait of soldier standing with sword and shield. Partly colored. 
Rajasthani, Jaipur, eighteenth or nincteenth century. 
Dimensions, .099 x .145m. Ross Collection. 
DXVII 
17.2387. Portrait, a man standing, copied from a Mughal original of the lute seven- 
teenth century. Tracing on skin. 
Rajasthant, Jaipur, nincteenth century. 
Dimensions, .09 X .163m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


DXVIII 


17.2606. Portrait. of a man seated smoking. Tracing on skin. 
RajastbAnt, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .156 X .198m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection, 
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DXIX 

17.2824. Equestrian portrait of a boy, with spear, sword, and shield. 

Rajasthant, Jaipur, nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .150 x .158m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
DXX 

17.2925. Equestrian portrait. 

Rajasthani, Jaipur, eighteenth or nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .168 X .180 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


DXXI 
17.2926, Equestrian portrait. Pricked for use as a stencil. 
Rajasthant, Jaipur, late eighteenth or nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .163 X .225m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
DXXII 
17.2927, Equestrian portrait of a youth, with several sketches of the same head, as 
well a8 that of a bearded man. 
Rajasthins, Jaipur, eighteenth century. 
Dimensions, .193 X .146 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Puate CXXX. 
DXXII 
17.2928. Equestrian portrait. 
Rajasthan}, Jaipur, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .209 X .217m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


DXXIV 
17.2931. Portrait of a prince (of Jaipur?), standing, with along sword. Brush outline 
Rajasthani, ninetcenth century. 
Dimensions, .105 X .149m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
DXXV 
17.2983. Portrait of a Rajput Prinec. 
Rajasthini, Jaipur, nineteenth or twenticth century. 
Timensions, .189 X .267 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
DXXVI 
47.2942. Portrait of a man standing, 


Jaipur, cighteenth or nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .086 x .187 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
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DNXVIL 
17.2943. Portrait of a man seated. 
Rajasthan!, Jaipur, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .087 x .111. m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection, 


DXXVIII 
17.2945. Portrait of a man seated. The first drawing entircly obscured by the white 
priming. 
Rajasthani, Jaipur, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .121 X .091 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


DXXIX 
17,2946. Portrait of a man seated, with orange turban. 
Rajasthint, Jaipur, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .083 X .189 m. Rose-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


DXXX 
17.2947, Portrait of a man seated. Revense with portrait head. 


Rajasthani, eighteenth century. 
Dimensions, .077 X .203m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


DXXXI 
17.2948. Four portraits of one individual and one of another, 
Rajasthani, Jaipur, early nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .158 X 104m. Rose-Coomuaraswamy Collection, 
Patz CXIX. 

DXXXIE 
17.2949. Portrait of a man standing. Brush outline, 
Rajasthani, Jaipur, early nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .120 x .177 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


DXXNITI 
47.2950. Portrait of a man knecling. Pouncing, the heudl and {urban colored. 
Jaipur, early nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, 000 X .140 m. Ross-Coonuraswamy Collection. 
DXXNIV 
17.2952, Portrait of a youth seated, partly colored. 


Rajasthani, cighteenth century. 
Dimensions, 091 X .062m. Rose Coomaraswamy Collection. 
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DXXXV 
17.2968. Portrait of a youth with three keys: fine brush outline, incomplete, over 
thick white priming. 
Rajasthani, Jaipur, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .083 X .140m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


DXXXVI 
17.2964. Portrait of a man standing. 


Rajasthint, cighteenth or early nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .069 x 110m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


DXXXVII 
17.2966. Portrait of a child. 
Rajasthant, Jaipur, eighteenth or nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .073 x .098 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


DXXXVIH 
17.2987. A man standing. 
Dimensions, .087 X .165m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
DXXXIX 
17.2961. Portrait of a man kneeling, with dagger (kafara) in belt, Tracing on skin, 
Rajasthan}, Jaipur, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .072 x .115m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Superscribed with name in Nagari characters, The picture is mounted back to front 
Teversing the lettering, which is not, however, legible even in a mirror. 


DXL 
17.2964. Portrait of a stout man with a staff. 
Rajasthint, Jaipur, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .112 X .175 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Probably copied from # Mughal work. 
DXLI 
17.2987. Portrait of a man standing. 


Rajasthan!, Jaipur, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .083 X .155m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
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DXLII 
17.2968. Portrait, probably of a Gujarati merchant. Brush outline heightened with 
gold. 
Rajasthén{, Jaipur, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .106 x .146m. Rose-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Costume: dhoti, chapkdn, dupatté, kamarband, paga. 


DXLIIT 
17.2969, Portrait of a man gesticulating. Partly colored. 
Rajasthanl, Jaipur, nineteenth century. 
‘Dimensions, .084 X .131m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


DXLIV 
17.2971. Portrait of a man standing: redrawn in fine brush outline over white 
priming. 
Ra&jasthanl, Jaipur, eighteenth or nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .083 x .145m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
DXLV 
17.2972. Portrait of a man seated among cushions, smoking. 
Réjasthan!, Jaipur, eighteenth century. 
Dimensions, ,051 x .083m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
DXLVI 
17.2976. Portrait of a youth with a shield, seated. Reverse with portrait of a man. 
Delicate brush outline. 
Ra&jasthant, Jaipur, eighteenth or nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .119 x .150m. RossC‘oomaraswamy Collection. 
DXLVII 
17.2971. Portrait of a young prince, with sword and flower. Delicate brush drawing, 
over thick white priming. 


Rajasthani, early eighteenth (?) century. 
Dimensions, .132 x .169m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection, 


Prats CXVIII. 
DXLVIII 
17.2978. Portrait of a man with a bird cage (?). Fine brush outline over white 
priming. 


Rajasthani, Jaipur, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, 108 x .155m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
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DXLIx 

17.2981. Portrait of a man. Brush outline. 
Jaipur, Rajasthani, nineteenth cantury. 
Dimensions, .117 X .164m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection, 

DL 
17.2983. Portrait of s young man. Outline brush drawing, with colored turban. 
Rajasthani, Jaipur, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .072 x .146m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

DII 
17.2984. Portrait of a man with a rosary. Brush outline. 


Rajasthant, Jaipur, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .095 X .158m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


DLII 
17.2985. Portrait of 2 man, brush outline with colored turban. A pouncing, partly 
drown in, 
Rajasthant, Jaipur, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .084 x .165m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection, 
DLII 
17.2987. Portrait of a man with a wizened face, seated. 
Rajasthini, Jaipur, nineteenth century. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Superacribed and inscribed reverse in Nagari characters. 
DLIV 
17,2988, Portrait of 2 man standing, with bow and arrow. Brush outline, partly 


colored. 

Rajasthini, Jaipur, nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .061 X .127m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
DLY 

17.2989. Portrait of a man standing. Brush outline with some color. 

Rajasthani, Jaipur, nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .115 X 176m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
DLVI 

17.2993. Portrait of a man seated with sword and shield: colored. 

Rajesthanl, Jaipur, cighteenth or nineteenth ecntury. 

Dimensions, .092 X .114m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Practically a duplicate of No. DIT (M. F. A. 17.2844). 
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DLVIE 
17.2983. Equestrian portrait of man with a lance, the lance pointed at each end. 
Rajasthan, early nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .254 X .175m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


DLVIII 
17.2994. Equestrian portrait. 
Rajasthant, Jaipur, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .140 x .175m. Rose-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


DLIX 
17.2996. Three musicians seated, one with tavtura, one clapping, one with drum. 
Pahayi, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .165 X .113 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


DLX 
172997, Three musicians, the central figure with a fambura, singing. 
Rajasthini, early nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .155 X .095 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Reproduced, Indian Drawings u. 


DLXI 


17.2998. Portraits of three courtiers standing side by side. 
Jaipur, eighteenth or nincteenth century. 
Dimensions, .153 X .127 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


DLNII 


17.3000. Portrait of a man seaicd, with sword, bow and arrows, and rifle. Reverse 
with same in outline. 

Rajasthani, Jaipur, nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .144 X .206 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection, 

‘On European paper. Perhaps from Bundi or Udaipur. 


DLXIH 


17.3001. Two tracings, portraits of seated men, on one sheet; tracing an skin, per- 
haps from photographs. 

Rajasthani, Jaipur, nineteenth or twentieth century. 

Dimensions, .180 x .120 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

See Indian Drawings 1, p. 28. 
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DLXIV 
17.3002. Portrait of a man standing. 
Rajasthini, Jaipur, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .090 x .148m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


DEXV 
17.3004. Portrait of a man standing: brush outline. Also pricked with another 
portrait for use as stencil. 
Rajasthan!, Jaipur, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .146 x .225m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


DLXVI 
17.3006. Portrait of a man standing, holding a letter. 
Rajasthint, Jaipur, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .056 x .142m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Superscribed in Nagari characters, apparently Kanerdm-jt. 


DLXVII 
17,3006, Portrait of a prince. 


Jaipur, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .074 x .118m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection, 


DLXVIII 
17.3007. Portrait of a stout man standing. Delicate brush outline over white prim- 
ing. 
Rajasthani, Jaipur, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .096 X .144m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


DLXIX 
17.3009. Fourteen men on horseback. 
Rajasthani, Jaipur, eighteenth or nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .189 X .143m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
DLXX 
17.3012. Portrait of a scribe, seated. 
Rajasthani, Jaipur, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .080 X .092 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Inscribed reverse in Nagari characters with name, Mza(n) Ramanérdyaya. 
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DLXXI 
17.3013. Portraits of a man: also a mdnani, and a seated figure, on two pieces, origi- 
nally part of one sheet. 
Rajesthant, Jaipur, eighteenth century. 
Dimensions, .2 x .11 m. and .2 x .073 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
DLXXI 
17.9014. A man, perhaps a scribe or artist, seated on a cauh?. Tracing on European 
paper, pricked for use as a stencil. 
Rajasthani, Jaipur, twentieth century. 
Dimensions, .172 x .104m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


DLXNIII 
17,3015. Head of a man: brush sketch. 
Rajasthan, Jaipur, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .09 X 18m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


DLXXIV 
17.8016. Portrait of a man wearing a dhoti und a flowered cddar. 


Rajasthani, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .072 X .139m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection, 


DLXXV 
17.3017. Portrait of a man seated: brush outline over white priming, heightened 
with yellow for gold. 
Rajasthani, Jaipur, eighteenth to nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .097 X .1611n. Ros—Coomaraswamy (Collection. 
Tnscribed reverse in Nigari characters: Bhata Raj@ Arabar dated kd guru. 


DLXXVI 
17.8018. Sketches on paper. A servant placing charcoal in the cup of a huiia, and 
a portrait of the same individual, full face. Also a woman and child riding on # bear, and 
the compound letter Sri in Nagari characters. 
Rajasthani, Jaipur, eighteenth century. 
Dimensions, .096 X .126 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


DLXXVH 
17.3020. Portrait of a man standing. Tracing on skin. 


Rajesthant, Jaipur, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .148 x 083 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
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DLXXVII 


17.3022. Portrait of 2 man standing, with two other busts and two heads on same 
sheet. ‘Tracing on skin. 

Rajasthant, Jaipur, nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .125 x .148m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


DEXXIX 
17.3023, Portrait of a man standing. Tracing on skin, 
Rajesthant, Jaipur, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .090 x .147m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Identical with the seated figure in No. DLXXXI (M.F. A.17.3026), by the same hand. 
‘The name superscribed in Persian characters. The name is the same in both cases, 
but I cannot decipher it. 
DLXXX 
17.3024. Portrait of a man seated. Tracing on skin. 
Rajasthini, Jaipur, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .067 x .089m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


DLXXXI 

17.3025. Official standing with a letter, and a prince seated reading a letter, Trac- 
ing on skin. 

Rajasthant, Jaipur, nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .121 X .115m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

‘Names inscribed in Persian characterr, standing figure Lal Har Nardin; seated figure, 
iMegible. 

Cf. Nos, D and DLXXIX (M. F. A. 17.2929 and 17.8023), probably by the same hand. 


DLXXXU 
17.3026, Portrait of a man seated smoking. Tracing on skin. 
Rajasthani, Jaipur, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .091 x .108 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
DLXXXI0 
17.3027. Portrait of a man standing. Tracing, from an older Mughal original, on 
European tissue paper. 
Rajasthint, Jaipur, twentieth century. 


Dimensions, .104 x .124:m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Inscribed reverse in Nagari characters with the name Kirata Siha-jt Raja Kama ka. 
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DLXXXIV 
17.3028, Man on a running elephant. Tracing on European tissue paper. 


Rajasthani, Jaipur, twentieth century. 
Dimensions, .274 x .210 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


DLXXXV 


17.2806. Portrait of a man seated smoking: also the hukka, drawn separately, 
Dimensions, .156 X .108m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


DLXXXVI 
17.3047. Portrait of a woman seated. Fine brush ovtline redrawn over white prim- 
ing: partly colored. 
Rajasthani, Jaipur, late eighteenth century. 
Dimensions, .088 X .106m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


2. Panini. Jai + 
DLXXXVII 
17.2769. Portrait of a hill raja, in a white flowered coat and plumed turban, with 5 
polo stick. 

Pahayi, Jam&, seventeenth century. 
Dimensions, .140 X .209 m. Ross-C'comaraswamy (Collection, 
Puars CXXI. 

DLN: 


17.2760. Portrait of Raji Hataf Bandril, seated, with sword in hand. 

Pafijab, eighteenth century. 

Dimensions, 1.145 X .208m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Reproduced, (., R. P., Pi. xxxiva and p. 20. 

T have not been able to identify this riji. As suggested in C., 2. /*,, p. 20, he may 
have been one of the (Musalman) rulers of Behandrilta whose capital was at Rasdlgush, 
later Ramnagar, near Gujranvala in the Panjab. The portrait exhibits the backward 
sloping forehead characteristic of muny of the Jama and Cambi portraits, and the 
elegance of costume affected by the hill rajas. It is only in Pahart portraits of this type 
that we find fresh flowers worn in the turban — a custom still prevailing in Kuju. 

Prats CXXI. 

* Only those in Jumtt style are included here. Other and named Jamnt rajiis, in Katgya or Sikh 
style are listed below. 
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DLXXXIX 
17.2761. Portrait of a hill raja. 
Jami, seventeenth to eighteenth century. 
Dimensions, .175 X .178 m. Ross-Coomareswamy Collection. 


DXC 
17.2762. Portrait of a raja, seated on an embroidered carpet on a dart, smoking from 
around porcelain hukka; attendant with peacock fly-whisk. Strong color. 
Pahari, Jami, late seventeenth century. 
Dimensions, .227 X .189m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Puara CXXII. 
3. Panint: Kineri; anp Paksis* 
Jama Rajas 
DXCI 
15.55. Portrait of Sucet Siigh of Jama, seated on a terrace, in a garden, with one 
attendant, addressing an official. Fully colored, with pink border. 
Pahiyt, Kangra (Sikh). Dated Sarnvat 1896 = a.p. 1839. 
Dimensions, .124 X .290 m. Ross Collection. 
Inscription in provincial Nagari characters approaching Takri, apparently reading: 
Jarhydla raja sru cet siha tha citra najar kid catere prage sarh(vat) 1896 hdpra 8. 
“This picture of Sri Cet Singh, Raji of Jami, was offered as Nazar by the painter 
(or, made by the painter Nazarkit) in Sarhvat 1896.” 
Puate CXXIJIL 
DXCII 


16.56. Equestrian portrait of two Sikh princes of Jamil, 

Pahiyi, late nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .155 X .21m. Ross Collection. 

Inscription at back in Persian characters: 
Shabih Malek Mund Ram Dhydn Stugh-ji Rémakakt Bazar and 
Raja Hira Singh-ju Jamudla. 

DXCII 


17.2720, Portrait of Jet Singh, seated. Partly colored. 

Pahari, twentieth century. 

Dimensions, .195 X .218m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

* Jamt portraits in Katgril or Sikh style are included here. The Sikh style, of Pahari origin, 
probably developed in the Panjab at the end of the eighteenth century, and spread over the hills 
after 1824. soe Introduction, p. 17. 
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Inscribed reverse in Nagari characters: 
Jet Stha Jamu nétata ké Gujara. 

Probably Raja Jit Sitgh of Jami, ace. ea. 1796. A Jit Sigh of Cambia, 1794-1808 
is also known. 

DxXcIV 

17.2724. Portrait of Abhaya Raja Singh of Jama. 

Pahari. Jami, early nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .157 X .241 m. Rose-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Inscription in Takri characters: 

Sr Abhe Raja Siigh. Jamoala. 
DXCV 
Katoch Réjas of Kaigra' 

17.2386. Portrait, probably Raja Sarnsar Cand of 

Pahari, Kangra, eighteenth to nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .146 X .168 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Cf. Nos, DXCVI, DXCVII (M. F. A. 17.2702, 17.2739). 

DXCvI 

17.2702, Raji Sathsir Cand Katoch of Kangri. Seated on a painted stool of 
Sikh type. 

Pahari, Kangra, Sikh style, late eighteenth century. 

Dimensions, .159 X .218m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Raja Sorhsdr Cand Katoch (Griffin, Rajax of the Panjab, p. 582) was a powerful 
hill chieftain who invaded Mandi in 1779 and kept the Raja of Mandi prisoner in Kangra 
for twelve years: he was a constant patron of painters of the Pahiyi school commonly 
called of the Kiigri school, from the name of the leading Pafijab Pahisi state. Moor- 
croft (Travels, London, 1841, vol. J, p. 145) remarks: “Sansiir Chand is fond of drawing 
and has many artists in his employ; he has a large collection of pictures.” See also In- 
troduction, supra, pp. 9 ff. 

No. pxitt in the Bhuri Singh Museum, Chambi, is stated to be a good portrait of the 
Raja (Vogel, J. Ph., Catalogue of the Bhuri Singh Museum at Chamba, Caleutta, 1909, p. 30). 
The Raji was described by Moorcroft (lor. czf., p. 126) as a tall, well-formed mun of dark 
complexion, but fine and expressive features. He reigned for some forty-five years and died 
in 1824. His son Anirudh Cand Katoch was the last ruling Raja of Kangra (1824 182k), 
In the latter year the Pafijab Sikh Ranjit Singh annexed Kafgri, and from this time to the 
end of the century may be dated most of the Pahirl paintings in Sikh style. Another 
portrait is reproduced in Ujfalvy, Aus dem westlchen Himalaya, Leipzig, 1884, fig. 29. 

Prats CXXII. 

1 For other Katoch rijiis see Nos. DCI and DCIV. 
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DXcvII 
17.2739. Portrait, perhaps Raja Samefira Cand of Kangra. 
Pah&ri, eighteenth to nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .192 X .171 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


DXCVIII 


20.530. Sri Rae Teg Cand and Sri Rajé Ghamand Cand seated conversing, the latter 
smoking, a hawk between them. Pale colors. The names as above inscribed in Nagarl 
characters. 

Pahayi, Kangra, late eighteenth century. 

Dimensions, .183 X .256m. Gift of Ananda K. Coomaraswamy. 

Ghamand Cand Katoch of Kifigra, was made governor of the Jalandhar Doaib by 
Ahmad Shah Durani in 1758, and in 1770 he became tributary to the Sikhs (Kangra 
Gazetteer 1904, p. 33 and Vogel, J. Ph., Cat. Bhuri Singh Museum, Chambd, 1909, p. 29, 
referring to another portrait of Ghamand Cand). 


Rajas of Suket, Guler, Mandi, Patyéla, etc. 
DXCIX 


17.2707. Portrait of Sri Raja Govardhan Cand. Fully colored, with narrow black 
border. 
Pahiri, early nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .134 X .190 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Reverse with name inscribed in Nagari characters. 


DC 
15.69. Equestrian portrait of Rajé Balbir Sigh. 
Pahari, Sikh, late nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .152 X .235 m. Ross Collection. 
The name as above subscribed in Persian characters. Perhaps Raja Bir Singh, the last 
ruling Raja of Narpur. 
DCI 
17.2700. Portrait of Raja Praka$ Cand of Guler. The raja seated on an embroid- 
ered carpet, smoking, with attendant with fly-whisk. 
Pahiirt, Guler, in Sikh style, late eighteenth century. 
Dimensions, .147 X .190 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Inscribed verso, in neat Nagari characters: Sri Raja Prakaé Cand Gulere. 
One of the Katoch rajas of Guler, one of the emaller Rajput hill states not far from 
Kangra. He was in friendly alliance with Raja Sarnsir Cand of Kaigra in 1780. 
Puars CXXIL 
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Decl 


17.2709. Raja Vikrama Sena of Sukhet: in a white robe, smoking hukka, with a 
servant. 
Pabdjl, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .191 X .233:m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Inecription in Nagari characters: Sukhetau Raja Vikrama Sena. 
Another portrait is in the BhOri Singh Museum, Camba (Cat. No. pxv1). 


Dc 


17.2721. Portrait of Maharaja Sitha Saina of Mandi. 

Pabarl, about 1900. 

Dimensions, .168 X .216m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Text of inscription: Sri Maraja Srt Sttha Saina Maly|diyada. 
Same hand and paper as No. DCIV (M. F. A. 17.2722). 


DCIV 
17.2722, Portrait of Gopiila Sigh of Guler. 
Pahayt, about 1900. 
Dimensions, .166 X .210m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


Inscription at back: Sri Mids Gapala Siégh Gulerada. 
Same hand and paper as No. DCIII (M. F. A. 17.2721). 


Dev 

17.2728, Portrait of Sri Amar Sitgh of Patydla. Seated with bow and arrow. 
Partly colored. 

Pahari, nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .164 X .256 m. Hoss-Coomaraswamy (ollection. 

Superscribed in Nagari characters: 

Sri Amar Sililgh Raja Patydleda. 

Probably a copy of an older picture of the Amar Siigh who ruled in Patyila 1765 
1781 and made PatyBla the most powerful state between the Jamna and the Sutlaj. 
See Lepel Griffin, Rajas of the Panjab, 1873. 

DCVI 

17.2621. Portrait of a young man, kneeling with a shield (qhél). 

Pahari, Kangra, late eighteenth century. 

Dimensions, .064 X .077 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Reproduced Indian Drawings 1, Pl. xu. 

Puate CXXII. 
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DCvVI 


17-2699. Equestrian portrait of a Sikb. Color names inscribed and indicated by 
touches of color. 

Pahb&yt, nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .210 X .275m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


DCVIII 
17.2701. Portrait of a young man, armed. Partly colored. 
Pahiri, Sikh style, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .159 x .275m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


DCIx 


17.2708. Portrait of e man, seated, smoking. Over white priming: partly colored. 
Pahari, nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .093 X .120m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Inscribed in Nagari characters: Magukanige ho. 


pcx 


17.2704. Portrait of a Sikh soldier with sword and shield. 
Pahayt, Sikh, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .086 X .113 m, Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


DCXxI 
17.2705, a and b. Two portraits of the same individual, by the same hand. Red 
shaw] and turban, 
Pahari, about 1900. 
Dimensions, .053 X .079 m. and .083 X .118m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


DCXIT 


17.2706. Portrait of a man seated, with red turban and scarf. 
Pahayi, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .105 x .153m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
DcxO 
17.2708. Assembly of Sikhs. 
Panjab or Pahiyi, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .215 X .285m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Reproduced, C.,2. P., Pl. yxxvi. 
Puate CXXIY. 
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DCXIV 

17.2710. Portrait of a bearded man seated on a bed, smoking. 

Pabiyi, Sikh, nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .143 X .125 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
DCXV 

17.2711, Portrait of a man seated: another at back. Partly colored. 

Padijab or Pahayi, Sikh, twentieth century. 

Dimensions, .118 X .134m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
DCXVI 

17.2712. Portrait of a man standing. 


Pah&yl, about 1900. 
Dimensions, .074 X .129m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


DCXVIE 
17.2733. Portrait of a man seated, partly colored. 


Panjab or Pahari, Sikh, late nineteenth or twenticth century. 
Dimensions, .082 X .120 m. Rosa-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
DCXVUOL 
17.9714, Portrait of » Sikh, perhaps Maharaja Ranjit Singh seated, in slate grey 
robe, with a sword. 
Pafijitb, Sikh, late nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .111 X .135m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Prats CXXV, 
DCXIX 
17.2715. Portrait of a Sikh riji, seated: white robe and red trousers, 
Pafijab or Pahari, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .115 X .151 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Puate CXXIII. 
DCXX 
17.2718. Portrait of a man seated, in 4 yellow shawl. 
Amritsar, late nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .080 X .115 m. Ross-Coomuraswamy Collection, 


DCXXI 
17.2717. Portrait head of a man, in a yellow turban: over white priming. 


Pahari, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .046 x .065 m. Rose-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
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DCXXI 
17.2718. Portrait of a young man; partly colored. 
Pahayi, late nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .184 X .122m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


DCXxil 
17.2719. Portrait of 2 man (Amar Singh) seated, smoking. 
Pahayl, late nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .155 X .215m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
The name superscribed in Persian characters. 


DCXXIV 

17.2725. Portrait of a man seated, smoking, a panel in his hand: perhaps a painter. 
Partly colored. The name subscribed in Camba Takri characters. 

Pahari, early nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .121 X .202 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

The Takri text apparently: Mauku catarevala urarida. 

Catarevala probably = picture maker. 
Reverse with Hindi text in Nagari characters (unconnected with the drawing). 


DCXXV 
17.2726. Portrait of a Pahari Raja, not identified. Seated, with red turban. Partly 
colored. 
Pahiyi, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .122 X .162m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


DCXXVI 
17.2727. Portrait of Sri Raja Raja Sinha. Partly colored. 
Pahari, about 1900. 
Dimensions, .141 X 199m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


DCXXVII 
17.2730. Equestrian portrait, red outline and wash. 
Pahari, late nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, 198 X .260m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


DCXXVII 
17.2781. Portrait of a Sikh prince, seated, with a large cushion. Varnished. 
Late eighteenth century. 
Dimensions, .108 X .138m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
PuatE CXXY. 
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DCXXIX 
17.2732. Portrait of a youth. Incomplete and damaged. 
Pafijab, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .093 X .141 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
DCXXX 
17.2783. Prince, perhaps a raja of Sukhet (cf. No. DCT) sented on carpet, ad- 
dressing a military officer: two attendants. All on a striped dari. 
Pahayi, early nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .260 X .172m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Puate CXXY. 
DCXXXI 
17.2734. Equestrian portrait of a hill Raja, perhaps of Sukhet; predominant colors 
blue and white. The raja with a bow, two servants with arrows. 
Pahari, late eighteenth century. 
Dimensions, .201 x .240m. Rose-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
DCXXNII 
17.2735. Two bearded men (Sikhs), seated on a dari, one with a book. Parle salmon 
and blue. 
Amritsar, twentieth century. 
Dimensions, .185 X .148 m. Ross-C'oomaraswamy Collection. 
Same hand as No. DCXXXIII (M. F. A. 17.2736). 


DCNXXDI 
17.2786, Two men (pandits) seated on a dari, one with » book. Pale salmon and 
purple. 
Amritsar, twentieth century. 
Dimensions, 187 X 144m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Same hand as No. DCXXXI (M. F. A. 17.2736). 
DCXXNIV 
17.2787. Portrait of a man, seated. 
Panjab, Amritsar, twentieth century. 
Dimensions, .159 X .221 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


DCXXXV 
17.2738. Portrait of a prince, seated, smoking. 


Pahayi, late nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .144 X -145 m. Rose-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
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DCXXXVI 
17.2740, Prince seated in balcony on dari. Wash sketch in pale colors. 
Pahayi, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .178 X .208 m, Ross-Coomarsswamy Collection. 


DCXXXVII 


17.2741, Aman seated. Black outline and wash. 
Pafijab or Pahiyi, late nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .081 X .031 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


DCXXXVIII 


17.2742. Faqir seated on striped dari: with pointed cap, arm rest and rosary. 
Amritsar, twentieth century. 
Dimensions, .217 X .259 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


DCXXXIX 


17.2808, Portrait of a poet, seated with writing materials, on a terrace. Copy. 
Pahari, late nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .170 X .255m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection, 


DCXL 

17.8092. Sikh guru conversing with a prince (both aureoled): the prince's son beside 
him, and two attendants, one attendant to right, two doorkeepers. Interior of a building, 
perhaps the Golden Temple at Amritsar. 

Panjab, Sikh, late nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .27 X .262 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Color names inscribed: 

sarngrapha; supedd, saped nenu; nerd; gord, gord, soli; bhagaya; lalé; sarhdhur, 
badami; surakhi; savaj, 8oj; sasani; and others illegible. 


DCXLI 


17.2898. Darbar of a prince; many figures, and group of musicians in lower left- 
hand corner. Brush outline apparently over transfer. 

Pafijib, nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .308 x .257 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
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4, Patna 


DCXLIE 
17.2821. Kabir, weaving, seated under trees at the door of his hut, with two com- 
panions. 
Patna, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .178 X .236m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
‘The traditional likeness. 


I, Desian 
1, RasasTaini 

DCXLIH 

17.2837. Design of lingams, each with a leaf. Gold and silver on lemon-yellow 
ground. Part of a picture border. 

Rajesth&n!, Jaipur, seventeenth or cighteenth century. 
Dimensions, .066 X .180 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection, 
Puate CXXVIL 

DCXLIV 
17.3019. Repeating pattern, pricked for use as a stencil and partly outlined. 
Rajasthani, Jaipur, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, ,071 x .272m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


DCXLY 
17.3070. Repeating pattern, partly colored, and pricked for use as a ptencil. 
Rajasthan!, Jaipur, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .070 X .183 m. Rose-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
DCXLVI 
17.3071. Two colored designs on one sheet, for an enamelled hukha mouth piece, 
and a spoon. Pricked for use as a stencil. 


Rajasthint, Jaipur, eighteenth to nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .185 x .088m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


DOXLVIL 
17.3072. Decorated paper (picture border), gold flowers on purple ground. 
Rajasthan, Jaipur. 
Dimensions, 070 x .145m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
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DCXLVII 
17.3078. Border, pricked and used ss a stencil. 
Rajasthant, Jaipur, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .198 X .088m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

DCXLIX 

17.3074. Design with border, pricked and used as a stencil. 
Rajasthani, Jaipur, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .270 x .053 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
See No. DCL in this Catalogue (M. F. A. 17.8076, 2 colored drawing from this stencil). 


DCL 
17,3076. Design with border, colored. 
Rijasthin!, Jaipur, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .164 x .138 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Colored version from the stencil No. DCXLIX in this Catalogue (M. F, A. 17.3074). 


DCLI 
17.3076. Large repeating floral border, pricked and used as a stencil, 
Rajasthan!, Jaipur, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, 405 x .1833m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


DCLII 
17.3077. Repeating design (floral trellis), brush outline over pricked design, for use 
as stencil. 
Rijasthin!, Jaipur, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .115 X .106 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


DCLUI 


17.3079. Design with border, colored. 

Rajasthint, Jaipur, nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .090 X .146m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

DCLIV 

25.631, Design, in concentric groups, respectively representing four leopards, nine 
deer (black buck), three jackals or foxes, and a rabbit. The nine deer have but one head 
to each group of three, and the two horns of each head serve also as one horn of the other 
heads, so that three horns only are shown, forming a triangle, enclosing the rabbit. 

Rajasthin!, eighteenth century. 

Dimensions, .24 X .192m. Gift of Ananda K. Coomaraswamy. 

Prarg CXXIX. 
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DCLY 

26.60. Design of four deer with a single head common to all, embraced in the coils of 
single snake, which is biting one of the deer. 

Rajasthani, late nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .187 X 142m. Gift of Dr. Ananda K. Coomaraswamy. 

This drawing, with No. DCLIV, belongs to a very interesting group of designs in which 
two, three, four or more animals are provided with but one common head, the design 
being so planned that each head appropriately fits either of the bodies to which it is 
attached. Designs of this type, probably of western asiatic origin, range geographically 
from Greece through Persia, northern and southern India, to Ceylon, and in time from 
the sixth century 8.c. to the twentieth century a.p. (Coomaraswamy, A. K., Some ancient 
elements in Indian decorative Art. Ostasiatische Zeitschrift, II, 1913 1914, p. 383). A 
good example of the design of four deer occurs at Ajanta, Cave I, as a decorative relief on 
a capital, others in South Indian art of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, These 
lions with one head appear on a railing pillar of Suiga age at Garhwa (Cunningham, A. 8. 
Reporta, vol. X, pl. V). A Persian drawing representing four lions with one head ix 
reproduced in Martin, F. R., Miniature Painting and Painters af Persia, India, and 
Turkey, 1912, pl. 164, Another of four horses in Sarre und Mittwoch, Zeihnungen von 
Riza Abbasi, 1914, pl. 11, Other examples, including the most remarkuble parallels, are 





given in my paper cited above. 
Puate CXXIX. 
2, Pawdnt 
DCLV} 


17.2680. Designs for embroidery. Obverse, Krpna and two gopis, treex and birds, 
Reverse, floral medallion. 
Dimensions, .44 X 478m. Rose-Coomaraswamy Collection, 
DCLVII 
17.2838. Four decorative panels, branches, flowern, and birds: on pink background 
covered with horizontal dashes. Cut from the mount of a Kaigri painting, 
Pahari, Kangra, late eighteenth century. 
Dimensions, .169 x .174 m. aud .183 X .203 nm. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection, 
Puate CXXVI. 
3. Paksip 
DCLVUI 
17.2631, Border, with iris motif. Pricked for use as a stencil. 
Pafijab, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .296 X .077m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
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DCLIX 
17.2632, Four designs in red, perhaps for jewellery or metal work, 
Obtained in Lahore; nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .114 X .118m. Rose-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


DCLX 
17.2638, Arabesque, for architecture or embroidery. 


Obtained in Lahore; nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .155 X .103m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


DCLXI 
17.2634. Border. 
Obtained in Lahore; nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .023 x .128m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


DCLXII 
17.2685. Copy of Japanese lacquer floral pattern. Scalloped outline. 
Obtained in Lahore; nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .230 x .088 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Cf. No. DCLXXV in this Catalogue. 
DCLXIII 
17.2686, Design. 
Panjab, Lahore, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .127 X .220m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


DCLXIV 
17.2639, Design for a cotton print, in blue and pink. Perhaps from a wooden block, 
Pafijab, nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .186 X .046 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
DCLXV 
17.2640. Two designs, perhaps for inlaid jade sword or dagger handles. 


Pafijab, eighteenth century. 
Dimensions, .106 x .223m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


DCLXVI 
17.2641. Ferrule and shoe of a scabbard, designs in yellow. 
Dimensions, .197 x .294m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
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DCLAVIL 
17.2642. Designs for metal vessels: two dishes, a ewer and a hukka base. Red brush 


outline over tracing transfer. 
Dimensions, .247 x .31m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


DCLXVIT 
17.2643. Sheet of fifteen designs for sword handles, brush outline over red under- 
drawing without priming. 
Obtained in Lahore; eighteenth or nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .300 x 480m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


DCLXNIX 
17.2844. Five designs for slippers. 
Obtained in Lahore; late nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .108 x .35 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


DCLXX 
17,2646. Colored drawing of pendant for hair braid. 
Probably Lahore; nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .081 x .206m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


DCLXXI 
17.2046. Colored drawing of a deer and a turkey, 


Paijab or Pabart, eighteenth century. 
Dimensions, .085 X .107 m. Ross-Coomaraswamny (‘ollection. 


DCLANIT 

17.2648, Drawing of a plant, partly colored. Reverse with border designs. 

Pafijab, Lahore, nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .134 X .168m. Koss-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
DCLXAXHI 

17.2649. Drawing of a flower, faintly colored. 

Pafijab, Lahore, nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .113 X .188 m. Ross-(‘oomaraswamy (‘vllection. 
DCLXXIV 

17.2650. Flowering tree, perbaps cherry. Probably a eopy. 


Obtained in Lahore; eighteenth century. 
Dimensions, 127 X 184m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
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DCLXXV 
17.2651. Seascape: mountain, water and buildings, evidently copied from a Japan- 
ese lacquered box of late eighteenth or early nineteenth century. Colored. 
Obtained in Lahore; early nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .292 x .195m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Cf. No. DCLXII in this Catalogue. 


DCLXXVI 


17.2658. Parrot eating mangos from the tree. Outline drawing. 
Pafijab(?) Nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .008 X .162m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


DCLXXVII 


17.2876. Two borders, one yellow, ane yellow and blue black. 
Nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .043 X .081 m. Rose-Coomaraswamy Collection. 


DCLXXVHI 


17.2901, Design evidently copied from a Japanese lacquered box, probably early 
nineteenth century. In yellow, and pricked for pouncing. 

Nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .210 X .088 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection, 


DCLXXIX 
17.3094. Floral design, transfer. 
Dimensions, .131 X .186m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
DCLXXxX 


17.8096. A small plant with blue flowers, of which one is colored. 
Nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .033 x .172 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection, 


4, GarewAL 
DCLXXXI 


17.2681. Sheet of eighteen floral motifs, including various lilies, canna, and cyclamen. 
Pahari, Garhwal. 

Dimensions, .233 X .193 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Originally obtained from Balak Ram Sah of Garhwal. 
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DCLXXXIT 
17.2682. Floral design. 
Pahari, Garhwal, eighteenth century. 


Dimensions, .166 x 112m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Obtained from Balak Ram Sab of Garhwal. 


DCLXXNUOI 
17.2684. Designs for borders: colored, chiefty in shades of green. 
Pahari, Garhwal, eighteenth century. 
Dimensions, .080 x .196 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Obtained from Balak Ram Seh of Garhwal. 
Amongst the motifs are grape-vine and chrysanthemum. 

DCLXAXXIV 
17.2685. Flowering plant, apparently Borage; decorative drawing, colored. 
Pahari, Garhwal, eighteenth century. 
Dimensions, .087 X .162m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Obtained from Balak Ram Sah of Garhwil. 
Puate CXXVII. 

DCLXXXV 

17.2686. Flowering plant, with red trumpet-shaped flowers, Decorative druwing. 
Pahayt, Gathwal, eighteenth century. 
Dimensions, .91 x .175m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Obtained from Balak Ram Sah of Gathwal. 
Prate CXXVIII. 

DCLXXXVI 
17.2687. Flowering plant (hawkweed?), partly colored, free drawing. 
Pahayl, Garhwal, eighteenth century. 
Dimensions, .099 x .202m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection, 
Obtained from Balak Rim Sah of Garhwal. 
Inscribed: Gula dandri ki fharge. 

DCLXAXXVI1 
17.2688. Leaf, flowers, and fruit. 
Pahari, Garhwal, late eighteenth century. 
Dimensions, .450 x .090 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy C‘ollection. 
Obtained from Balak Ram Sah of Gathwal. Probably by Mola Rim. 
Puare CXXVIL. 
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DCLXXXVIII 
17.2889. Repeating pattern, darkened by use as a stencil. 
Eighteenth or nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .148 x .062m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Obtained by Balak Ram Sah of Garhwal. 


DCLXXXIX 
17.2690. Design for a metal sword handle; in black, yellow, and red. 
Pahari, Garhwil, eighteenth or nineteenth century. 
Dimensions, .146 X .194m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Obtained from Balak Ram Sah of Garhwal. 


DCXC 
17.2691, Design for sword handle (damascened) colored. 
Pahiyi, Garhwal, seventeenth century. 
Dimensions, .092 X .180m. Rose-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Obtained from Balak Ram Sah of Garhwal. 


DCXCI 
17.2892. Design for inlaid metal (bidrt?) sword handle. 
Pahari, Garhwal, eighteenth century. 
Dimensions, 110 x .177 m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Originally obtained from Balak Ram Sah of Garbwal. 


DCXCII 
17.2693. Design for sword handle. 
Seventeenth century. 
Dimensions, .135 x .176m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Obtained from Balak Ram Sah of Garhwal. 


5. Patna 
DCXCIil 


17.2694. Colored design for knife or dagger handle — probably excavated brass with 
pseudo-jade and black wax. 

Garhwal or Panjab(?), nineteenth century. 

Dimensions, .110 x .162m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 

Obtained from Balak Ram Sah of Gathwal. 
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DCXCIV 
17.2695, Designs for knives and earpicks. 
Garhwal or Pafijab(?), eighteenth century. 
Dimensions, .123 x .121m. Ross-Coomaraswamy Collection. 
Obtained from Balak Rim Sah of Garhwal. 
‘Text describing the knives in Nagari-characters: 


Pamchi cakora ka rastd-bet kt chur? 
Bird partridge way-handle knife 


Vakre de muhat bet kt churt 
Goat’s-face handle knife. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF INDIAN PAINTING 


BUDDHIST, JAINA, AND HINDU 


‘Abul Fazl ‘Allami: Ain-i-Akbari, translated by H. Blochmann. Calcutta, 3 volz., 
1873-94. 

Anderson, C. W., The rock-paintings of Singanpur. Journ. Bihar and Orissa Research 
Soc. Vol. IV, Pl. Ill. Patna, 1918. 

Like Bushman art. 

Anon. (introduction by P. Brown), Loan exhibition of rare old Indian paintings from the 
Ghose Collection. Caleutta, 1925. 

—— Wall paintings from caves IX and X; I and I; I and XVII, and The Art of Ajanta, 
Kokka, nos, 323, 824, 325. See also Kokka, nos. 342, 345, 355, 374 (Chromoxy- 
lograph reproductions), 

—— Influence of Indian art on the wall-paintings of the Hdryi-ji temple. Kokka, nos. 315, 
317. 

Baden-Powell, B. H., Handbook to the economic products of the Panjab. 2 vols. Lahore, 
1872. 

TI, 355. ‘Purkhu, an artist in the service of Raja Sansir Chand of Katoch. . . . 
There is remarkable clearncss of tone and delicacy of handling in most of Purkhu’s 
works, but he was not so great a master of color as many other artists inferior to him 
in other respects. His son Ramdyal, who is still living, inherits much of his father’s 
talent.’ 

Bastian, A., Indonesien, Vol. V, Java und Schluss. Berlin, 1894. 

Thirteen plates reproducing Rémédyaya paintings removed from the Kassumba 
temple, Bali, in 1849. 

Basu, R., The Ajzt Ghose collection of old Indian paintings, Modern Review, Jan., 1926. 

Bell, H.C. P., A. 8. C., A. R. for 1905. Colombo, 1909. 

Pp. 16-19, and Pls. XXVII-XXXVI. Sigiriya frescoes. 

— Report on the Kégalla District, Arch. Surv. Ceylon. Colombo, 1904. 

Pp. 21, 37, 51, 66, ete. Various eighteenth-century paintings. 

——- in A.8.C,, A. R., 1906, Colombo, 1910. p. 21. 

‘Traces of external painting, Siva Deville no. 2, Polonnaruva (eleventh century). 

—— inA.8.C,, A. R, 1907, Colombo, 1911. p. 34. 

P. 34, Frescoes in the Gal Vihare, Pojonndruva. 

— mA.8.C., A R, 1897, p. 15. 

Outline drawings by Veddas at Arafigoda Gals, E. Pr., Ceylon. 
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Bell, H. C. P., Dimbnda-Gala: its caves, ruins and inscriptions. Ceylon Antiquary and 
Literary Register. Vol. 3, pt. 1-2. Colombo, 1917. 
Part 2, plate 8, reproduces an important fragment of carly painting in a cave 
shrine at Puligoda. 
—— in A. §.C., A. R., 1909, Colombo, 1914. Frescoes at Pojonviruwa, Pls. XXV- 
XXXVI and A-P. 
Bendall, C., Catalogue of the Buddhist Sanskrit MSS in the University Library, Cambridge. 
Cambridge (Eng.) 1883. 
Binyon, L., Indian painting at Wembley; the retrospective exhibition. ROpam, 21, 1925. 
Blochet, E., La peinture radjpoute. Gazette dea Beaux Arts. Vol. V, 14. Paris, 1918. 
Blumhardt, J. F., Catalogue of the Hindi, Panjabi and Hindustani Manuscripts in the 
Labrary of the British Muscum. London, 1899. 
Items 91-97, Albums of drawings, of which the most important are sets of Rigas 
and Raginis, particularly Or. Add. 2821 and Or. Add. 26,550 with Ragmala texts. 
Brown, P., Indian painting under the Mughals. Oxford, 1924. 
Pp. 46, 47, miscellaneous references to Hindd paintings, (h. IN, methods and 
materials (largely common to Mughal and Rajput practice). 
— Indian painting. Calcutta and London, n. d. 
Burgess, James, Notes on the Buddha rock-temples of Ajanta, their paintings and aculpturca; 
and on the paintings of the Bagh cares, modern Buddha mythology. ... Bombay, 1879, 
——~ Report on the Buddhist cave temples. Arch. Surv. Western India, Vol. IV, London, 
1883. Kapheri and Ajanta. Plate XVI. 
Cockburn, J., Cave drawings in the Kaimir Range. J. R.A.S., London, 1899. 
Coomaraswamy, A. K., Frescoes at Elard, Ostasiatinebe Zeitschrift. 
—— Selected examples of Indian art. Broad Campden, 1910. 19 pp., 40 plk., col. ph, 
por. 36 cm. 
—— Indian drawings. 2 vols. London, 1910-12. 
Collotype reproductions of Mughal and Rajput drawings, some of whieh are now 
in the Muscum. Illustrations in the text (stencils, ote.). 
— Rajput Painting. Ostasiatixche Zeitschrift, I, pp. 125 139. 
—— Rajput Paintings, Burlington Mag. Vol. XX. (No. 108, March, 1912.) 
First published account of the Rajput Schools, the Hindd painting of Rijputana 
and the Pafijab Himalayas. 
—~ Arts and crafts of India and Ceylon. Edinburgh, 1913. 
— Painted ceiling at Kelaniya Vihara, Ceylon. Journal of Indian Ari, Vol. 16, 
London, 1914. 
— Notes on Jaina art. Journ. Indian Art, Vol. 36. London, 1914. 
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Coomaraswamy, A. K., Rajput painting; being an account of the Hindu paintings of Ra- 
jasthan and the Panjab Himalayas, from the 16th to the 19th century, described in their 
relation to contemporary thought, with texts and translations. 2 vols. Oxford, 1916. 

Tlustrations mainly from paintings now in the Museum. 

~—— Ajanta fresco fragment in the Boston Museum. Ripam, no. 12, 1922. 

—— Mediaeval Sinhalese art. Broad Campden, 1923. 

Reproductions of eighteenth-century paintings: description of methods. Cf. Frontis- 
piece with Stein, M. A., Ruins of Desert Cathay, pl. 147. 

—— An introduction to Indian art. Adyar, 1923. 

—— Articles in the Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin, nos. 96, 102, 106, 109, 114, 122, 142. 

—— A Nepalese Buddhist Painting. Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin, no. 106. 

— Notes on Rajput Painting. Ostasiatische Zeitschrift, N. F. 1, Heft 1, 1924. 

—— Hindt Ragmaia texts, J. A. O.8., Vol. 43, 1924, pp. 396-409. 

— Catalogue of the Indian Collections in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. Pt. IV. 
Jain Painting. Boston, 1924. 

-— Citralakgana. Sir Askutosh Mookerji Memorial Volume, Patna (in the Press). 

—— Frescoes from Elurd. Ostasiatische Zeitschrift. 

—-~ Dipaka Raga. Yearbook of Oriental art and culture, 1925. 

Cousens, H., The late Lieutenant Colonel James Tod. Ann. Rep., Arch. Surv, Ind., 1907-8. 
Calcutta, 1911. Portrait of Tod and his Jain Pandit, by an Indian painter. 

Cunningham, A., Arch. Surv. W. India, Reports, Vol. VI, pp. 122-123, 

A painted temple vestibule at Shiv Dungr, Rajput&na; also refers to hirmiji, a 
dull red colour obtained from haematite or ferruginous clays. 

Diez, F., Die Kunat Indiens, Potedam, n. d. (19257). 

Déhring, Karl, Buddhistische Tempelanlagen tn Siam (Die indisehe Kulturkreis in 
Einzeldarstellungen II). 3 vols. Berlin, 1916. Introduction, chronology, bibliog- 
raphy, indices. Illustrates buildings, also sculpture, paintings, and design. (Paint- 
ing, Vol. I, pp. 102-108.) 

Dorow, Die indische Mythologie erlaulert durch drei noch nicht bekannt gewordene Original- 
gemahlde aus Indien. Wiesbaden, 1821, 

Frontispiece reproduces a bathing scene which might serve as an illustration to the 
Padumévatt of Malik Muhammad Jaisi, Canto 4. 
Duroiselle, Ch., in Rep. Arch, Surv. Burma, 1921-22. Rangoon, 1922. 
Pp. 4, 16, 18, 21, 23. 
Representation of Vasundhari at Arakan pagoda; freseo in Manoaira cave, 
referred to in the Samantacakkhudipant, vol. 1. 
Frescocs with representations of Mongols in Kyanzittha eave, Pagin, about 1287. 
Frescoes at Amarapura (19th cent.). 
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Duroiselle, Ch., Pictorial representations of Jatakas in Burma. Archwological Survey of 
India, Annual) Report, 1912-13. Caleutta, 1916. 

Eleventh-century terracotta reliefs like the Museum of Fine Arts 17.1008, and 
17.1009. Also medizeval frescoes. 

—— The Ari of Burma and Tantric Buddhism. Archzological Survey of India, Annual 
Report, 1915-16. Calcutta, 1918. 

Frescoes of 12th century at Pagan; Nat-worship, ete. 

—— Pageant of King Mindon, Mem. Arch. Surv. India, no. 27, 1925. 

—— The Rock-cut temples of Powun-Daung (Burma). 

P. 53, and Pl, XXXIIJ, C. Frescoes 100 to 150 years old. 

—— Mongol Freseoes ot Pagan, A.S. I., A. R., 1921-22. 

Epigraphia Indica, IX, p. 229. Jaina wall paintings at Tirumalai, N, Arcot District, 
ascribed to the eleventh century (perhaps = Jouveau-lDubreuil, Pallara Antiquities, 
I, pp. 45, 55). 

Fa Heien, in Beal, S., Buddhist records of the Western World, 1, LXXXV. Representations 
of Buddha are ‘all beautifully painted in divers colors, and have a very life-like 
appearance.’ 

Fergusson, James, On the identification of the portrait of Chosroex IT, among the paintings 
in the caves of Ajanta, Col. pl. 

Really purely Buddhist. Belongs to the old Bacchanalian series of reprosonta- 
tions of Paficika — see Foucher, A., L'Art gréco-bouddhique du Gandhara, 11, Paris, 
1918, p. 151. Sec also Taki, 8. 

Fergusson, J., and Burgess, J., The cave temples of India. London, 18k. 

Freseoes at Elara, p. 453. 

Fergusson, J., Tree and Serpent worship, 2nd ed. London, 1873. 

P, 214, “The sculptures of the Amaravati rail were at one time painted, and {races 
of colour may still be detected in the recesses of the xculptures.”” 

Fischer, L. H., Zndische Materei. Zeit. fair Bildende Kunst, N. FL 1. 1890, 

Describes the binding medium as starch paste: this medium produces the cuamedled 
surface characteristic of the Kangra school, and also makes the color fake away from 
the paper when it ix bent. 

Foucher, A., Catalogue des peintures népataisca et lebétaines de la collection BH, Hodgnon 
@ la bibliothéque de l'Institut de France, Paris, 1901. 

-~— L’Ieonographie bouddhique de P Inde. Paris, 1900, 1905. 

Reproductions of illustrations from Bengali and Nepalese MSS, 

—- Beginnings of Buddhist Art. London, 1917. 

— L’Art gréco-bouddhique du Gandhara, vol. 1. Paris, 1905. 

P. 198 discusses the certainty that painting and gilding were extensively em- 
ployed in the monasteries of Gandhara. 
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Foucher, A., Preliminary report on the interpretation of the paintings and sculptures of 
Ajanfé. Journ. Hyderabad Arch. Soc., 5, 1919-20. 
Fox-Strangways, A.H. Music of Hindustan. Oxford, 1014. 

Musicians, musical instruments, Indian paintings, The system of rigas and 
Yaginis, or musical modes, which form the theme of many examples of Rajput 
painting. 

Francke, A. H., Antiquities of Indian Tibet. Calcutta, 1914. Archeological Survey 
of India, New Imperial Series, v. 38. 

A very valuable record of archwological exploration on a journey from Simla 
through Rampur, Bashahr, and Spiti. Buddhist sculptures and paintings in the 
Tabo monastery; the Spiti paintings ascribed to Indian artists of the 10th or 1ith 
century. Paintings at Changspa and Alchi, near Leh, the latter ascribed to 16th 
century and said to be in Mughal (perhaps Rajput, however) style. 

Gangoly, 0. C., Vasania Vilasa: a new document of Indian painting. O.Z., N.F.2, 1925, 

pp. 186-189. 

—~ A Kangra miniature in the South Kensington Museum. Ripam, 24, 1925, p. 101. 

—— Noontide pasture. Ripam, 22-23, 1925, p. 68. 

—— The All-India Fine Art Exhibition, Lucknow. Ropam, 22-23, 1925, p. 65. 

—— Dole-Leeté. Ripam, 6, 1921, p. 14. 

(Ghose, A.), Loan exhibition of rare old Indian paintings from the Ghose Collection. Cal- 
cutita, 1925. 

——— A Comparative survey of Indian painting. Indian Historical Quarterly, June, 1926. 

Gladstone, W. E., The charm of Indian Art, London, 1926, Includes some illustrations 

of sand paintings. 

Gocts, H., Studien sur Rajpulen-Malerei, I. Ostasiatische Zeitschrift, Vol. X, pp. 45-57, 
1922, 

— Studien eur Rajputen-Malerei, II. Ostasiatische Zeitschrift, N. F. 1, 1924, pp. 119- 
180. 

—~—~ Die indischen Miniatiren der Berliner Museen. Cicerone, May, 1923. 

~—— Indische Miniaturen im Miinchener Volkerkunde Museum. Mimchner Jahrbuch der 
bildenden Kunst, XIII, 2, 1923. 

— Die Moalerei der Rajputen. Uber Land und Meer, Oct. 1923. 

—— Der Zusammenbruch des Grossmoghulreiches im Lichte der Kostimgeschichte. Zeit. 
fur Waffen und Kostimkunde. Berlin, 1924. 

—— and Kuhnel, E., Jndische Buchmalerei aus dem Jahangir-album der Staatsbibliothek 2u 
Bertin. Berlin, 1924. 

The best published account of any Mughal period. Discusses relations to Rajput 
painting, costume, and European (Jesuit) influence. 
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Goetz, H., Die indische Miniaturen der Sammlung William Rothenstein, London, Jahrb. 
d. asiatischen Kunst, II, 1925. 

—— The relations between Indian painting and Indian culture, Bull. School of Oriental 
Studies, IIT, 4, 1925, and Rapam, 22-23, 1925. 

—— Kostiim und Mode an indischen Furstenhofen in der gross moghul Zeit (16°-19Jh.) 

Jahrb. as. Kunst, 1924. 

Goloubew, V., Peintures bouddhiques aux Indes, Ann. du Musée Guimet Bibl. de Vul- 
garisation, Vol. XL. Paris, 1914. 

Griffiths, J., The paintings in the Buddhist cave temples of Ajunta. 2-vols., London, 1896 7. 

—— The Ajanta cave paintings. Journal of Indian Art. v.8. London, 1900. 

Grinwedel, A., Alt-buddhistiache Kulistatten in Chinesiach-Turkestan. Berlin, 1912. 

Guleri, C., A signed Molaram. Rupam, 2, 1920. 

Gupta, 8. N., The Sikh achool of painting. Ripam, no. 12, 1922. 

Hackin, J., Illustrations tibétaines d'une légende du Divyavaddna, Ann. du Musée Guimet, 
Bibl. de Vulgarisation, Vol. XL. Paris, 1914. 

—— Guide Catalogue du Muste Guimet: Lea collections bouddhiques, Paris, 1923. 

Tibetan painting. Bibliography. 

Haldar, A. K., The paintings of the Bagh Cares. Rapam, no. 8, Vet., 1921, pp. 12 19. 
Buddhist paintings contemporary with the Jatest Ajanta painting (6th cent.) now 
in a very bad state of preservation. 

—— The Buddhist Cares of Bagh. Burlington Magazine, October, 1923. 

Havel, E. B., Symbolism of Indian sculpture and painting. Burlington Mag., v.15, pp. 
331-845. London, 1909. 

—— Indian sculpture and painting. London, 1908. 

Herringham, Lady, see India Society. 

Hsiian Tsang, Si yu ki, Buddhist records of the Western World, traus, by 8. Beal. 

1.74 Doors, windows and walls of the Sathghirimas profusely painted. 
1,102 A painted representation of Buddha. Payment of artist recorded, 

Hutchison, J., and Vogel, J. Ph., History of Basohli State, Journ. Panjab Hist. Soe., IV, 2, 

1916. 
Four portraits of Balauria riijas, late Pahiiyi. 

Hittemann, W., Miniatiren zum Jinacarita. Bacsster archiv. 1913. (Two illustrated 
Kalpa Sutra MSS in Berlin.) 

India Society. Ajanta Frescoes. London, 1915. Reproductions of copies by Lady 
Herringham, Dorothy M. Larcher, ete. Bibliography. 

Jacob, §.8., Fresco painting as practised at Jeypore. Journ. Roy. Inst. Brit. Arch., Vol. 
VII, pp. 207-209, 1891. 
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Jayaswal, K. P., A Hindu text on painting. Journ. Bihar and Orissa Research Soc. 
Vol. IX, 30. 1923. 

Short secount of the Silpa Raina of Sri Kumara, q. v.; see Coomaraswamy, 

Citralakgana. 

Joseph, G. A., Ceylon Administration Reports, 1918, the Colombo Museum. Colombo, 
1928. 

Buddhist fresco at Hindagala near Kandy. (Buddha in Trayastrithsa heaven and 

Utara Kura.) 

Assigned to 7th century, more likely t2th-14th century. Reproduction of copies. 

Jouveau-Dubreuil, G., Pallava antiquities. London, 1910. 
Vol. I, pp. 45, 55, remnants of Pallava paintings. Modern painting at Tirumalai. 
—— The Pallava painting. Pudukottai, 1920. 2 pp., with one illustration. Also in Indian 
Antiquary, Vol. LII, March, 1923. 

Announces an important discovery by the late T. A. Gopinatha Rao, of Pallava 
frescoes in the Sittanavasal excavated Jaina temple (seventh century A.D.) near 
Pudukottai in Southern India. The principal subject preserved represents a lotus 
tank with human figures, which covers the whole extent of the verandah ceiling; 
beside this, there are figures of devaddsts on the pillars of the fagade. 

Juynboll, H. H., Farbenzeichnungen mit Daratellungen aus altjavaniachen Schriften. Int. 
Archiv fur Ethnographic, XXII, 6. 

Kannoomal, Some notes on Nayaka-Nayand-bheda, Hindu Erotics. Rdpam, no. 4, Cal- 
cutta, 1920, 

— Notes on Raginis. Ripam, no. 11, Calcutta, 1922. 

Kirfel, W., Die Kosmographie der Inder nach den Quellen dargesiellt. Leipzig, 1920. 

Kramrisch, Stella, The Vishgudharmotaram (part ITI), a treatise on Indian painting. 
Caleutta, 1924. 

(Translation of a long and important treatise, ascribed to the seventh century.) 

Kudalkar, J. 8., The Jain manuscript bhandars. Ann. Rep. Bhandarkar Institute, 
Poona. Vol. III, pt. I, 1922. 

Refers to one palm leaf MS. with pictures (probably the same as that published by 
Nahar and Ghose) and more than a dozen other illustrated MSS. 

Lalou, M., Trois récits du Dulva reconnus dons les peintures d’ Ajanté, J. A., CCVII, 1925. 

Laufer, B., Das Citralakshana, nach dem tibetischen Tanjur herausgegeben und abersetzt. 
Dokumente der indischen Kunst; erstes Heft, Malerei. Leipzig, 1913. 

Le Coq, A. von, Chotscho . . . ersten . . . Expedition nach Turfan in Ost-Turkistan. 
Berlin, 1913. 

~——~ Die buddhistieche Spatantike Mittelasiens, Gandhara und Ost-Turkistan. U1. Die 
manichaeischen miniaturen. III. Die Wandmalereien. Berlin, 1922-23. 
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Lett, M. N., A miniature from Kangra. Rapam, no. 3, Calcutta, 1920. 

Longhurst, A. H., Hampi ruins. Madras, 1913. P. 131, remains of painting in Vitthala 
temple, 16th century. 

Luard, C. E., Buddhist caves of Central India, Bagh. Indian Antiquary, August, 1910. 

Liiders, B., Arya Sara’s Jataka-mala und die Freaken ron Ajanta. Nachr. d. Kon, Ges. a. 
‘Wiss. xu Gattingen, 1902. (Trans. in Indian Antiquary, Vel. <11.) 

Maclagan, E. D., The earliest English visitors to the Panjab, J. P. Hist. Soe. II, 2, 1912, 
p. 127, 

Paintings of Hindu subjects in Lahore Fort. 

Maitra, A. K., Aims and methods of painting in Ancient India. Ripam, nos. 13, 14. 
Calcutta, 1923. 

Disousses literary evidences. 

Marriott, C., Exhibition of Indian Paintings at the British Museum. ROpam, no. 12, 1922, 

Marshall, J., in Arch. Surv. India, Ann, Rep., 1920-21. Calcutta, 1923. 

P. 35, ‘A colored picture preserved in the Siva temple at Mukhalingam representing, 
the Sakta goddess Chinnamasta.’ 

Mehta, N. C., Indian painting in the fifteenth century: an early ituminated manuscript. 

Ropam, 22-23, 1925. 
Vasanta Vilas, Gujarit!, dated — 

——~ Two Pahari painters of Tehri-Garhwal, Manaku and Chaidlu. Rapam, 26, 1926, 

Van Meurs, W. J. G., Tibetan temple paintings. Amsterdam, 1925. 

Mukandi Lal, Some notes on Mola Ram. Rapam, no. 8. Oct., 1921, pp. 28. 30. 

A rather detailed account of the Rajput painter and poct of Gayhwal, b. 1760, 
d. 1833. 

Mukerji, P. C., Report on the antiquities of the District of Lalitpur. N. W. P., Roorkee, 

1899. 
Ch. IV, Painting: Candela, at Madanpur, probably 12th century; Bundola, 1400- 
1850 at Dati, Orchi, Talbehet, Banpur. 
(Mulji, Karsandas), History of the sect of Mahdrdjax or Valabhacharyas. J.ondan, 1868. 
Teonography of Sri Natha-ji, ete. 
Nahar ard Ghose, Epitome of Jainixm. Calcutta, 1917. 
Reproductions of oldest illustrated Jaina MS. (1237 a.p.). 

Narasimachar, R., Epigraphia Carnatica I. Inscriptions at Sravana Belgola. Bangalore, 
1928, p. 80 and pl. 46. 

Jain paintings on the wall of the Jaina matha in the village. 

Nieuwenkamp, W. 0. J., Bali en Lombok: zijnde cen verzameling geilluatreerde reisherin- 
neringen en studies omtrent land en volk, kunsl en kunstnijverheid. Uilyegeven oan 
boord van ‘De Zwerver,’ 1906-1910. 

Includes reproductions of paintings. 
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Parasnis, D. B., Poona in bygone days. Bombay, 1921. 

Paintings in the Shanwada palace done for Balaji Bajirac (1740-61) by Bhojraj of 
Jaipur. 

Parmentier, H., Catalogue du Musée Khmér de Phnom Penk. Bull. de 1’Ecole fr. d’Ex- 

tréme Orient, Vol. IIL, p. 47, 1912. 
Cambodian paintings of Ramayana scenes, 

Petrucci, R., Rajput painting. Burlington Mag. Vol. V, 29, pp. 74-79. London, 1916. 

Pisharoti, K. R., Traivikramam, Shama’s, IV, 3, 1924. 

Sanskrit drama of 12th century; the sitradhdra describes paintings of avaidras, 
probably in a temple. 

Prakash, Surya, Zndian Art, Empire Magazine. London, January, 1912. 

Modern Sikh portraits. 

Rao, T. A. G., In correspondence with us mentions a large wall painting representing 
Nataraja, in the Siva temple at Ettamanar, North Travancore. From a photograph 
it may be judged that this painting is probably more than a hundred years old. 

Sahni, D. R., in A. 8.1, A. R., 1923-24, pp. 54-56. 

(Kéugri paintings in the possession of the Mahant at Dharméala near Bharwain. 
One set illustrating the Sira Mahzmnastotra, another of fifty pictures illustrating the 
Krsna Lila.) 

Sastri, Haraprasid, Note on Vignupur circular cards. Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. Calcutta, 1896. 

Saunders, V., Portrait painting as a dramatic device in Sanskrit plays. Journ. Am. Or. 
Soc, Vol. 39, pt. 5. Dec., 1919. 

Lists the referenees to portraiture in all the best known plays. 
Sen, Dineschandra, [History of Bengali language and literature. Calcutta, 1911. 
Painted book covers from Orissa. 

~— Vanga Sahitya Perichaya, Typical selections from old Bengali Literature. 2 vols. Cal- 
cutta, 1914. 

Pls, VI, VIII, XIII reproduce old Orissan painted book covers. (Early 17th 
century.) 

—— Eastern Bengal ballads, Mymensingh, Vol. 1, Pt. 1. Calcutta, 1923. 

Ballad of Kajalrekha, p. 268, ‘ Alipana ’ painting. 

Sowell, R., A forgotten empire (Vxjayanagar). London, 1900. 

The narrative of Pacs speaks of the painted chambers in the palace (ca. 1537). 
The sculptures also were gilded and painted. 

Shastri, H., The ‘Hamir-hath,’ or the obstinacy of Hamir, the Chauhan Prince of Rantham- 
bhor, Journal of Indian Art, Vol. 17. London, 1916. 

Rajput paintings (Pahirt, Kaagri) attributed to Sajnu, painted about 1809-10, 
belonging to the Darbar of Mandi. 
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Smith, V. A., History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon. Oxford, 1911. 

—— Zur Geschichte der indischen Malerei. Orientalisches Archiv, 18, 1912. 

Smither, J. G., Architectural remains, Anuradhapura, Ceylon. London, 1894. 

Pp. 21, 27, 31, and Pl. XXXII. 

—— Architectural remains, Anuradhapura. London, 1894. 

Pp. 27, 31, and Pi. XII, paintings (fourteenth century?) at the Miriswetiya and 
Ruanweli Dagabas. 

Sri-Kumara, Silparatna, ed. by Mahimahopadbyaya Harapati Sastri, Trivandrum, 1922. 
(Summarized by Jayaswal, K. P., A Hindu text on painting, Journal Bihar aud Orisxa 
Research Soc., Vol. IX, Pl. I. Patna, 1923.) 

Stein, M. A., Ancient Kholan. Oxford, 1907. 

~— Ruins of Desert Cathay. 2 vols. London, 1912. 

Stutterheim, W., Hen belangrijke hindoejaraansche Teekening op Koper. Djawa, Oct., 
1925. 

Tagore, A. N., Sadanga, or the siz limbs of Indian painting. Ostasiatische Zeitschrift 11, 
1914. P. 162. 

—— Art et Anatomic hindous, Paris, 1921. Subjective analysis of the Cura sadanga 
of Yésodhara’s commentary to the Kéma-sdtram. 

— L’Alpona ou les Décorations rituelles au Bengal. Paris, 1921, 

——— Sadanga or les Siz Canons de la Peinture hindone. Paria, 1922. 

Taki, Seiichi, ‘The Banquet of the Persians,’ 8 ceiling picture in Cave No. 7, Ajunta. 
Kokka, no. 342, Nov., 1918. 

See also Fergusson, in this section. 

—— An example of the earliest Indian panting. Kokka, no. 355, Dee., 1919. Col. pl. 
From a Jataka in Cave IX, Ajanti. Gunga period, probably Ist century 1.0.) 
Temple, R. C., Some account of the tharty-ecren Nats of the Burmese, Journal of Indian Art. 

London, 1902. 
—— The thirty-seven Nats. London, 1906. 
Many reproductions of modern Burmese paintings. 
Thomann, H., Pagan, ein Jahrtausend buddhustisches Tempelkunst. Stuttgart, 1920, 
Jataka frescoes illustrated. 

Thompson, D. V., Preliminary notes on some early Hindu paintings, Ripam, 26, 1926. 

Ujfalvy, Karl E., Aus dem westlichen Himalaya. Leipzig, 1884. 

Vidyapati, Bangiya Padabal:: songs of the love of Radha and Krishna; translated into 
English by A. K. Coomaraswamy and Arun Sen. London, 1915. 

Translations of Radha-Krishna love lyrics — the matiére of much of the Rajput 
painting. Illustrations from Indian paintings, some of which are now in the Museum 
of Fine Arts. 
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Vogel, J. Ph., Delhi, Museum of Archzology Catalogue. Calcutta, 1908. 

—— Catalogue of the Bhuri Singh Museum at Chamba. Calcutta, 1909. 

—~— Historical notes on the Lahore Fort. J. P. Hist. Soc. II, 1, 1911 pp. 51-83, Sikh 
paintings in Lahore Fort. 

Vredenberg, E., The continuity of pictorial tradition in the art of India. Rapam, nos. 1 
and 2, 1920. 

Illustrations from a Nepalese Astasahasrika Prajwaparamita, dated 1090 a.p. 

Waddell, L. A., Buddha's secret, from a sixth-century pictorial commentary and Tibetan 
tradition. J.R.A.S. London, 1894. 2 pls. illustrating the Bhava-cakra at Ajanté. 

——— Notes on some Ajania paintings. Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXII. 


ADDENDA TO BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Banerjee, 8., A Vaishnaivite Madonna. Ripam, 2, 1920, p. 14. 

Binyon, L., Les peintures Radjpoutes du British Museum. Rev. des Arts asiatiques, III, 
2, 1926. 

Coomaraswamy, A. K., A peacork’s feather. Riipam, 4, 1920, p. 27. 

Garner, J., Rajpud Painting: A Folk Art of India. International Studio, Oct., 1926, 

Goloubew, V., Documents pour servir d Véude d’Ajanta. Les peintures de la premiere 
grote, Ars Asiatica, X (announced). 

Gupta, 5. N., Catalogue of paintings in the Central Museum, Lahore, Calcutta, 1922. 

Mehta, N. C., Studies in Indian painting, Bombay, 1926. 

Mitter, K. G., Kunja Bhanga: the Parting of the Lovers, Ripam, 7, 1921, p. 15. 

Sett, M. N., A miniature from Kangra. Ropam, 3, 1920, p. 23. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


A.S.C,A.R... Archaeotogical Survey of Ceylon, Annual Report. 

AST, ALR. .. Archseological Survey of India, Annual Report. 

AS. W.L...... Archaeological Survey of Western India, 

C,¢C.1.0. .... Coomamswamy, Catalogue of the Indian Collections, M. F. A., Boston, 
CRP. ...... Coomaraswamy, Rajput Painting, 1916, 

J,A.0.8...... Journal of the American Oriental Society. 

J.P.HLS. ..... Journal of the Panjab Historieal Socicty. 

JR.AS. ..... Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, London, 

PLLA. ....... Portfolio of Indian Art, M. I. A., Boston, 

B vedarndenss Series, 


TRANSLITERATION 


‘Tae usual scheme of transliteration is employed; but o and ¢ are to be read long unless 
otherwise indicated, As far as possible, a distinction has been made between the nasaliza 
tion of a vowel, and the indication of a nasal letter; in the former case anustara ix repre 
sented by a tilde (~) above the vowel nasalized, in the latter by the letter th, The vowels 
and letter ¢ should be pronounced as in Italian, the other consonants approximately ay in 
English, but é and slike sh. Pronounce a like a in Amerie (never fike @ in man); ¢ like 
in church (never like in eat). Quantity should be observed and stress minimized, 

In the Hindi tests, b is usually represented by Nagari r; hy Niigurf # with dat; and 
kh by Nagar 5. 

Some differences will be observed as between the Sanskrit and the vernacular spellings. 
Inall quoted book titles, extracts from the writings of others, as well as in the (runsliter- 
ated texts, the original spellings are strictly adhered to, For these reasons certain words 
will be found to be spelt in more than one way, ¢.g., Ajangi, Ajunta; Méilkausa, Malkos. 


LIST.OF DONORS 


Manianxe Brruwer Foxp 
coxn. 


Axanpa K. CoomanaswaMy 
XLIX, XC1, CLI, CCXXXIX, CCXLI, CCXLIV, CCLXXIV, CCCXXVI, CCCKLIV, CCCXLVII, 
CCCXCIVa, CCCCVI, CCCCLEXIV, CCCCLXXKV-CCCCLEXXVII, DXCYIIT, DCLIV, DCLY. 
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